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PREFACE. 


The  design  of  this  volume  is  to  retell  a  series  of  tales  about 
the  North  American  Indians,  illustrating  the  long  struggle 
between  the  persevering  white  settlers  of  Canada  and  the 
States  and  those  warlike  natives  whom  they  drove  out  step 
by  step  from  their  old  hunting  grounds.  To  most  of  us 
this  remarkable  struggle  is  best  known  through  the  mate¬ 
rials  it  has  supplied  for  imaginative  treatment  by  so  many 
story-tellers  from  J.  Fenimore  Cooper  downwards;  yet  the 
reality  of  it  can  hardly  be  surpassed  by  the  romance,  and 
a  collection  of  such  true  stories  as  the  present  ones  should 
prove  none  the  less  interesting  if  it  do  not  always  bear  out 
that  conventional  picture  of  the  Indian  which  novelists 
have  commonly  presented  to  us.  In  the  following  pages 
will  be  found  scenes  and  descriptions  of  Indian  life  in 
various  aspects,  along  with  incidental  glimpses  at  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  American  history;  but  the  author’s  main  object 
has  been  to  produce  a  book  of  stirring  while  not  unin- 
structive  narrative  for  boys,  who  show  such  a  friendly  regard 
for  the  red  man  in  fiction,  that  they  may  well  be  willing 
to  know  something  of  him  as  he  was  in  fact. 
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A  YOUNG  SPANIARD’S  STORY. 


TOHILE  all  America  was  still  a  land  of  wonders  foi 
the  Old  World,  there  sailed  westward  to  seek  his 
fortune,  like  so  many  others,  a  lad  named  Juan 
Ortiz,  belonging  to  a  good  family  at  Seville.  He  had 
enlisted  in  the  expedition  of  Pamphilo  de  Narvaez,  which 
in  1528  sought  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  Florida, 
not  doubting  to  find  there  such  treasures  and  marvels  as 
their  countrymen,  under  Cortez,  had  lately  discovered  in 
Mexico.  They  found  no  treasures,  except  the  pearls  and 
furs  of  which  they  rifled  the  native  sepulchres;  they  hardly 
found  means  of  sustenance,  and  only  a  few  of  them  came 
back  to  Spain,  after  years  of  suffering.  But  at  present  we 
have  to  do  with  only  one  incident  of  this  expedition. 

At  a  village  on  the  coast,  whose  name,  if  one  were  sure 
of  it  at  all,  is  hard  to  spell  and  hopeless  to  pronounce,  the 
haughty  Spanish  leader,  displeased  with  the  conduct  of  its 
Indian  chief,  had,  in  a  fit  of  passion,  inflicted  hateful 
injuries  upon  him, — caused  his  nose  to  be  cut  off,  it  is  said, 
and  his  mother  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  dogs.  Then  Narvaez 
marched  inland,  leaving  behind  him  a  deep  debt  of  hatred 
for  this  Indian  and  his  tribe  to  discharge  upon  the  first 
white  man  v^ho  should  fall  into  their  hands.  Revenge  is  a 
religion  among  savages,  nor  did  the  Christian  invaders  of 
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America  give  good  examples  of  mercy.  So  again  and  again 
we  find  the  same  sad  story  to  be  told  of  the  dealings  between 
the  white  men  and  the  red  men, — blood  for  blood,  cruelty 
for  cruelty,  wrong  for  wrong,  and  the  innocent,  as  often  as 
not,  suffering  for  the  guilty  of  their  own  race. 

Some  time  later,  the  ship  on  which  Juan  Ortiz  was, 
reached  this  same  part  of  the  coast,  coming  after  the  others. 
When,  ignorant  of  what  had  taken  place  here,  her  people 
cast  anchor,  the  injured  chief  saw  at  length  a  chance  of 
wreaking  his  vengeance.  A  band  of  Indians  came  down  to 
the  shore,  displaying  letters  which  those  on  board  naturally 
supposed  to  have  been  left  for  them  by  their  commander. 
Still  the  white  men  were  on  their  guard  against  any  chance 
of  treachery,  and  would  not  land  till  hostages  had  been 
exchanged,  four  of  the  tribe  against  as  many  Spaniards. 
This  was  done,  four  Indians  being  left  on  board  ship,  and 
the  canoe  returning  with  four  Spaniards,  one  of  them  Juan 
Ortiz.  But  as  soon  as  the  Indian  hostages  saw  that  the 
white  men  were  in  the  power  of  their  people,  they  plunged 
into  the  sea  and  swam  ashore  before  the  sailors  could  bring 
their  cumbrous  weapons  to  bear  upon  these  naked  savages, 
lithe  as  eels  both  in  and  out  of  the  water.  Another  version 
of  the  story  is  that  the  Spaniards  saw  a  cane  sticking  in  the 
ground  with  letters  in  its  cleft  top,  then  were  induced  by 
signs  to  send  a  small  party  on  shore,  which  was  at  once 
surrounded  and  overpowered.  In  some  such  way  Juan 
Ortiz,  and  those  who  had  gone  with  him  in  the  boat, 
became  prisoners.  Then  their  cowardly  shipmates,  without 
making  any  attempt  to  rescue  them,  at  once  weighed 
anchor  and  hastened  away  from  such  a  dangerous  port.1 

1  The  story  of  Juan  Ortiz  is  told  by  three  authors,  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  the 
anonymous  Portuguese  chronicler  of  De  Soto’s  expedition,  and  Biedma, 
another  companion  of  this  famous  adventurer.  All  three  had  opportunities  of 
learning  the  hero’s  adventures  either  from  his  own  lips  or,  at  second-hand,  from 
those  who  had  so  heard  them,  yet  they  differ  in  details  quite  irreconcilably.  It 
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These  savages  probably  belonged  to  the  Seminole  branch 
of  the  red  men,  having  some  peculiar  customs  and  external 
characteristics  of  their  own,  but  in  most  respects  like  other 
Indians,  more  sun-burned  and  less  clothed  in  their  warmer 
climate,  tatooed,  smooth-skinned,  bedaubed  with  paint  and 
grease,  ornamented  with  huge  plumes  of  feathers,  armed 
with  clubs  and  bows,  and  at  heart  the  same  as  their  brethren 
of  the  northern  backwoods,  whom  we  know  in  the  novels 
of  Cooper.  We  recognize  at  once,  more  than  one  familiar 
feature  of  Indian  nature:  after  the  stroke  of  treachery  just 
narrated,  the  prisoners  must  needs  be  put  to  death  by  pro¬ 
tracted  and  cruel  tortures.  No  other  would  have  been  Juan’s 
lot  if  the  ladies  of  the  chiefs  family,  moved  by  his  youth 
and  comeliness,  had  not  interfered  in  the  white  lad’s  favour, 
and,  both  by  logical  and  sentimental  arguments,  persuaded 
their  barbarous  lord  to  commute  his  sentence  from  death  to 
slavery, 

So  at  least  goes  the  story,  which  reminds  us  of  John 
Smith  and  Pocahontas.  There  are  serious  suspicions  as  to 
the  Pocahontas  episode;  and  of  this  case,  too,  we  cannot 
help  remarking  that  in  the  chivalric  romances  which  formed 
the  favourite  reading  of  young  Spanish  gentlemen  at  that 
day,  nothing  seemed  more  natural  than  for  the  interesting 
hero  to  be  saved  by  a  Saracen  princess  from  her  father’s 
heathenish  wrath,  while  in  authentic  narratives  of  Indian 
atrocity  the  squaws  and  pappooses  are  commonly  found 
foremost  in  the  fiendish  work  of  tormenting  a  prisoner. 
But  we  must  take  the  story  as  we  get  it,  trusting  that  this 
youth’s  experience  in  truth  did  not  belie  that  of  another 
fortunate  traveller,  the  American  Ledyard,  who  has  so 

is  not  for  me  to  decide  between  the  respective  claims  to  credit  of  these  authors. 
I  have  simply  taken  picturesque  features  from  each  narrative,  preferring  the 
fullest  particulars,  and  giving  them  for  what  they  are  worth.  There  is  no  differ¬ 
ence  as  to  the  outline  of  the  story,  and  most  stories  of  the  kind  at  that  age  lent 
themselves  readily  to  a  little  heightening  of  romance. 
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enthusiastically  recorded  how,  in  all  climes,  he  found  women 
ever  “the  same  kind,  civil,  obliging,  humane,  tender  beings.” 
The  chiefs  wife  may  have  had  sense  enough  to  reason  that 
no  amount  of  cruelty  to  this  good-looking  young  Spaniard 
would  restore  her  husband’s  nose,  and  the  daughters  may 
have  justly  considered  that,  after  all,  it  was  not  he  who 
had  murdered  their  grandmother;  then  they  must  have 
been  morally  and  mentally  superior  to  most  Indians. 

Having  escaped  the  fate  of  his  comrades  for  the  mean¬ 
while,  Juan  still  tasted  the  bitterness  of  death  from  day  to 
day,  receiving  the  legacy  left  by  the  cruelty  of  his  com¬ 
mander.  It  was  no  holiday  matter  in  any  case  to  be  a 
slave,  or  indeed  a  stranger,  among  these  barbarians.  He 
was  kept  constantly  at  work  carrying  wood  and  water,  upon 
short  allowance  of  food,  hardly  allowed  to  sleep,  beaten  like 
a  dog,  and,  in  short,  leading  such  a  miserable  life  that  he 
would  have  put  an  end  to  it  with  his  own  hands  but  for 
the  fear  of  God  and  that  “canon  against  self-slaughter.” 

On  high-days  the  savages  made  sport  with  their  Gibeonite, 
as  the  Philistines  with  Samson.  They  brought  him  out 
into  the  public  place  of  their  town  and  obliged  him  to  run 
naked  up  and  down,  while  the  warriors  stood  by  with  their 
bows  ready  to  shoot  him  if  he  stopped  a  moment.  From 
morning  to  night,  we  are  told,  Juan  had  to  keep  running, 
even  while  the  chief  was  at  dinner;  but  no  care  was  taken 
for  the  poor  prisoner’s  refreshment,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
day  he  might  well  sink  to  the  ground  more  dead  than  alive, 
in  which  state  he  owed  his  life  only  to  the  pitiful  cares  of 
tho  chief’s  wife  and  daughters. 

But  he  had  been  preserved  for  greater  sufferings.  When 
a  great  feast-day  came  he  was  appointed  to  grace  the 
festivities  by  being  roasted  alive  upon  an  open  framework 
of  poles  fastened  across  stakes  three  or  four  feet  from  the 
ground.  Now  we  have  more  reason  to  believe  that  in  the 
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main  this  Spaniard’s  adventures  were  real  ones.  We  know, 
what  the  authors  did  not  know,  how  wide-spread  among  the 
North  American  Indians  was  the  custom  of  burning  prisoners; 
we  also  learn  from  other  writers  that  the  Indians  of  Florida 
used  just  such  a  rude  apparatus  for  cooking  or  smoking  their 
food,  boucan,  as  it  was  called,  in  the  Carribee  Islands,  whence 
the  word  “buccaneers,”  which  originally  meant  nothing 
more  formidable  than  “  driers  of  flesh.” 

Upon  such  a  boucan  the  unlucky  youth  was  stretched  out, 
and  a  fire  was  lit  underneath  to  grill  him  alive  like  another 
St.  Lawrence.  Not  being  a  brave  red-skin  to  this  manner 
born,  the  agony  soon  wrung  from  him  loud  cries,  which, 
rising  above  the  exultant  and  mocking  din  of  the  tormentors, 
brought  those  female  friends  to  his  aid  just  in  time.  Once 
more  they  besought  the  chief  to  be  merciful,  then,  having 
obtained  a  sullen  consent,  undid  the  thongs  by  which  Juan 
was  bound,  and  lifted  him  down  from  his  painful  couch 
already  half-scorched.  The  good  women  took  him  into 
their  wigwam  and  dressed  his  sores  with  such  herbs  as  were 
known  to  Indian  leechcraft,  but  “times  and  times,”  we  are 
told,  “repented  of  having  ever  delivered  him  from  death,  to 
see  the  cruel  torments  which  he  suffered  every  day.”  The 
rest  of  the  tribe  showed  themselves  not  such  tender  nurses, 
yet  under  the  skilful  and  kindly  hands  of  the  chiefs  family, 
Juan  recovered  in  time,  though  bearing  on  his  body  the 
marks  of  that  fiery  ordeal,  which  had  covered  him  with 
“blisters  as  big  as  an  orange.” 

Still,  his  life  was  not  safe  among  these  savages,  as  fickle- 
minded  as  they  were  hard-hearted.  The  chief  often  de¬ 
clared  his  regret  that  he  had  disposed  of  the  other  prisoners 
in  such  haste,  instead  of  keeping  them  to  kill  by  inches,  so 
that  their  sufferings  should  afford  a  longer  treat.  Any  fit 
of  more  than  ordinary  ill-humour  on  the  part  of  this  potent¬ 
ate,  any  domestic  quarrel  in  the  barbarous  royal  family,  any 
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outburst  of  dissatisfaction  among  the  tribe  might  remit  J uan 
to  the  fatal  grill. 

When  he  got  on  his  legs  again  the  chief,  perhaps  jealous 
of  the  interest  which  this  young  stranger  excited  in  his  wife 
and  daughters,  doomed  him  to  an  appalling  kind  of  penal 
servitude.  He  was  set  to  guard  a  lonely  temple  in  the 
woods,  where  the  tribe’s  dead,  shrouded  with  skins,  were 
reverently  preserved  in  slight  coffins  of  boards  or  bark. 
Here  he  must  watch  night  and  day;  four  darts  were  given 
him  to  defend  himself  and  his  sacred  charge  against  wild 
beasts,  and  if  he  allowed  them  to  disturb  one  of  the  corpses, 
death  without  remedy  was  to  be  his  punishment. 

In  many  parts  of  America  the  natives  have  a  custom  of 
laying  out  their  dead  bodies  upon  scaffolds  till  decomposition 
has  completely  taken  place;  but  such  above-ground  ceme¬ 
teries  seem  in  the  south  to  have  been  unusually  imposing, 
and  sometimes  ornamented  with  no  little  elaboration.  An 
erection  of  the  kind,  discovered  by  De  Soto,  is  described 
as  a  hundred  feet  long  and  forty  wide,  -with  a  high,  steep 
roof,  covered  by  mats  of  split  cane,  which  were  adorned 
with  fantastic  patterns  of  shell-work.  There  were  three 
gates,  guarded  by  gigantic  wooden  statues  of  fierce  and 
menacing  aspect.  The  inside  was  decorated  with  festoons 
of  plumes,  shells,  and  pearls,  and  with  shields  of  woven 
reeds  embossed  with  pearls.  Round  the  walls,  above  and 
below  the  coffins,  stood  wooden  statues  of  the  dead,  whose 
clubs,  maces,  paddles,  bows,  and  other  arms  and  implements 
were  reverently  preserved  in  an  adjacent  storehouse.  The 
middle  of  the  building  was  filled  with  chests,  containing  a 
great  quantity  of  pearls,  dyed  skins,  and  furs;  there  were 
also  many  splendid  mantles  of  feathers;  and  here,  if  any¬ 
where,  the  greedy  Spaniards  would  have  found  gold. 

In  some  such  temple,  where  tawdry  decoration  was  mixed 
with  the  gloomy  tokens  of  death,  we  are  to  fancy  our  hero 
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left  to  his  reflections  amid  the  shades  of  a  Floridian  forest, 
where,  then  as  now,  “towered  wild  majestic  forms  of  vege¬ 
table  beauty,”  to  quote  the  language  of  a  picturesque  his¬ 
torian  who  has  described  this  exuberant  scenery.  “From 
the  edge  of  the  bordering  swamp  the  cypress  reared  its  vast 
buttressed  column  and  leafy  canopy.  From  the  rugged 
arms  of  oak  and  pine  streamed  the  gray  drapery  of  the  long 
Spanish  moss,  swayed  mournfully  by  the  faintest  breeze. 
Here  were  the  tropical  plumage  of  the  palm,  the  dark-green 
masses  of  the  live  oak,  the  glistening  verdure  of  wild  orange 
groves,  and  from  out  the  shadowy  thickets  hung  the 
wreaths  of  the  jessamine  and  the  scarlet  trumpets  of  the 
bignonia.  Nor  less  did  the  fruitful  river  teem  with  varied 
forms  of  animal  life.  From  caverns  of  leafy  shade  came 
the  gleam  and  flicker  of  many-coloured  plumage.  The  cor¬ 
morant,  the  pelican,  the  heron  floated  on  the  water,  or 
stalked  along  its  pebbly  brink  Among  the  sedges,  the 
alligator,  foul  from  his  native  mud,  outstretched  his  hideous 
length,  or,  sluggish  and  sullen,  drifted  past  the  boat,  his 
grim  head  level  with  the  surface,  and  each  scale,  each  folding 
of  his  horny  hide  distinctly  visible,  as,  with  the  slow  move¬ 
ment  of  distended  paws,  he  balanced  himself  in  the  water.” 
But  those  sixteenth  century  adventurers  had  dim  eyes  for 
the  beauty  of  nature;  they  would  see  mainly  the  dread  and 
the  strangeness  of  such  a  scene. 

Alone  in  this  fearsome  place,  we  are  told,  Juan  thanked 
God  for  having  taken  him  away  from  his  tyrant,  and  wel¬ 
comed  the  company  of  the  dead,  “  hoping  to  have  a  better 
life  with  them  than  with  the  living.”  Yet  he  could  have 
been  no  true  Spaniard  of  his  age  if  he  were  free  from  super¬ 
stitious  terrors;  and  many  a  time  he  must  have  crossed 
himself  and  muttered  a  prayer,  trembling  in  his  solitary 
night  watches  at  every  gleam  of  a  fire-fly  or  rustle  of  a 
branch,  while  all  around  him  the  darkness  would  be  alive 
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with  the  doleful  whooping  of  owls,  the  prowlings  of  beasts  of 
prey,  and  perhaps  the  strange  roar  of  the  alligator,  if  his 
post  were  near  one  of  the  streams  or  lakes  which  abound  on 
that  marshy  coast.  Corporeal  dangers  as  well  as  ghostly 
ones  had  to  be  reckoned  with.  There  were  lions  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  it  appears, — not  indeed  such  large  or  such 
fierce  ones  as  those  of  Africa,  but  still  lions  by  name,  and 
most  bloodthirsty  by  nature.  Of  course  “every  school-boy” 
knows  that  there  are  no  lions  in  the  New  World,  but  the 
early  Spanish  explorers  were  very  free  with  the  title  of  the 
king  of  beasts,  which  in  South  America  they  have  bestowed 
upon  the  puma,  and  here  we  must  understand  wolves  or 
panthers.  And  besides  the  chance  of  encounter  -with  a 
prowling  beast  of  prey,  some  hostile  tribe  might  come  to 
declare  war  by  desecrating  the  abode  of  their  enemies’ 
dead. 

With  so  terrible  a  penalty  of  neglect  before  his  eyes,  the 
guardian  was  duly  vigilant  at  his  post  of  duty.  It  was  by 
night  that  these  “lions”  were  chiefly  to  be  feared,  and  then 
it  behoved  him  to  stand  constantly  on  the  watch.  But  one 
night,  overcome  by  fatigue,  perhaps  dreaming  of  sweet 
Seville,  far  beyond  the  sea,  the  poor  fellow  allowed  himself 
to  go  off  into  a  doze.  He  was  roused,  by  a  noise  among  the 
coffins.  Alas!  a  “lion”  had  caught  him  napping,  and  taken 
the  opportunity  to  carry  away  the  body  of  a  child  recently 
dead. 

At  once  Juan  realized  the  full  extent  of  this  misfortune. 
In  the  morning  his  inexorable  masters  would  come  to  visit 
the  cemetery,  and  when  they  found  the  child  missing  he 
knew  what  he  had  to  expect.  With  horror  he  pictured  himself 
writhing  once  more  on  the  boucan.  He  rushed  out  in  pursuit 
of  the  beast;  even  yet  he  might  be  able  to  tear  the  prey 
from  its  jaws!  He  heard  a  crashing  sound  in  the  under¬ 
wood,  and  by  the  dim  moonlight  had  a  glimpse  of  the 
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“  lion,”  which  seemed  to  have  stopped  to  devour  the  body. 
With  the  strength  of  despair  he  hurled  one  of  his  darts  at  it. 
Silence  followed,  hut  in  the  darkness  he  could  not  see  the 
effect  of  his  aim :  he  durst  not  trust  himself  among  the  thick 
hushes.  All  night  he  remained  in  hopes  and  fears,  earnestly 
praying  and  anxiously  waiting  for  dawn  to  end  his  suspense. 
When  the  morning  came  he  followed  up  the  beast’s  track, 
and  to  his  unspeakable  joy  soon  came  upon  it,  stone  dead, 
pierced  by  his  lucky  weapon,  and  the  child’s  body  lying 
near  it,  little  injured.  He  lost  no  time  in  restoring  the 
corpse  to  its  place,  then  dragging  the  “lion”  by  its  paw, 
with  the  dart  still  sticking  in  it,  hastened  to  the  village  to 
display  this  clear  proof  of  fidelity.  And  now  he  had  no 
cause  to  complain  of  his  reception.  To  have  killed  a 
“lion”  with  his  own  hand  was  a  virtue  that  went  far  to 
cover  the  sin  of  having  a  white  skin  and  speaking  a  strange 
tongue.  He  was  released  at  once  from  his  ghastly  task, 
and  henceforth  held  in  high  honour  among  the  warriors 
and  hunters  of  the  tribe. 

Still  the  noseless  chief’s  temper  remained  as  inconstant  as 
Saul’s  towards  David,  and  a  chief  among  these  southern 
Indians  appears  to  have  been  a  more  powerful  personage 
than  among  the  somewhat  democratic  tribes  of  the  north. 
When  Juan  had  been  for  two  or  three  years  with  the 
Indians,  learning  their  language  and  adopting  their  habits 
more  or  less,  he  found  his  life  again  threatened.  One  story 
gives  as  a  reason  merely  the  chief’s  still  smouldering  hatred 
against  the  Spanish  invaders,  breaking  out  every  now  and 
then;  another  attributes  his  anger  to  a  defeat  inflicted  upon 
him  by  the  neighbouring  tribe  of  a  chief  called  Mocoso.  It 
would  be  quite  in  harmony  with  Indian  character  for  beaten 
and  bereaved  warriors  to  vent  their  wrath  upon  any  prisoner 
who  happened  to  be  in  their  power,  whether  or  no  he 
belonged  to  their  triumphant  enemies.  At  all  events,  Juan 
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learned  from  his  old  friend,  the  chief’s  daughter,  that  he 
was  doomed  to  the  fire  upon  the  first  festive  occasion,  and 
this  time  she  had  no  help  for  him  hut  advice  to  put  himself 
out  of  danger  by  taking  refuge  with  Mocoso’s  tribe. 

Without  much  faith  in  a  fine  description  of  the  young 
man  casting  himself  at  his  fair  preserver’s  feet,  to  thank  her 
in  proper  form  for  her  pity  and  benevolence,  as  Sir  Lancelot 
or  Amadis  of  Gaul  might  have  done  homage  to  their  Dul- 
cineas,  we  can  well  believe  that  in  the  dead  of  night,  when 
the  Indians  were  asleep,  Juan  stole  away  from  their  wig¬ 
wams  and  hurried  through  swamps  and  thickets  towards 
these  neighbours,  who  at  least  could  have  no  worse  treatment 
for  him  than  he  had  to  expect  at  home.  He  reached  their 
village  early  in  the  morning,  “  encouraged  by  the  favour  of 
a  beautiful,  discreet,  and  noble  damsel,”  says  the  romantic 
Garcilasso  de  la  Yega,  as  if  it  needed  any  squaw’s  encourage¬ 
ment  to  make  an  able-bodied  adventurer  fly  for  his  life. 
This  author  also  represents  Mocoso  as  lover  of  the  othei 
chief’s  daughter,  and  charges  Juan  with  a  message  from  her 
to  him,  which  should  ensure  the  fugitive’s  good  reception.. 
In  short,  at  this  point  we  suspiciously  find  ourselves  again 
among  the  chivalric  refinements  and  high-flown  conceits  of 
Don  Quixote’s  library,  which  surely  had  not  penetrated 
into  the  recesses  of  Florida. 

From  the  Portuguese  writer  we  have  more  practical  and 
probable  details.  When  morning  broke,  he  tells  us,  Juan 
saw  two  of  Mocoso’s  people  fishing  in  a  river.  His 
adopted  tribe  and  theirs  being  at  war,  and  he  not  knowing 
their  language,  he  considered  that  these  two  men  might 
kill  him  as  soon  as  he  showed  himself.  So  he  very  sensibly 
went  to  a  place  where  they  had  as  foolishly  laid  down  their 
arms,  and  made  himself  master  of  whatever  they  had  in  the 
way  of  clubs  or  arrows,  before  entering  upon  explanations 
which  could  not  fail  to  be  difficult  in  the  circumstances.  But 
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as  soon  as  the  two  men  saw  a  stranger  seize  their  arms,  they 
ran  away  towards  the  village,  and  all  his  unintelligible  cries 
and  protestations  that  he  meant  no  harm  only  made  them 
run  the  faster.  Then,  when  they  had  given  the  alarm,  a 
number  of  Indians  came  out,  whooping  and  yelling,  and 
would  have  fallen  upon  him  forthwith.  All  Juan  could  do 
was  to  dodge  behind  trees,  sheltering  himself  from  their 
arrows,  while  shouting  out  as  loud  as  he  could  that  he  was 
a  white  man,  that  he  had  escaped  from  their  enemies,  that 
he  was  come  to  enlist  himself  with  their  chief. 

By  good  fortune  there  happened  to  be  one  of  Mocoso’s 
Indians  who  understood  this  other  language.  He  restrained 
the  bloodthirsty  fury  of  his  companions,  and  helped  them 
to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  visitor  before  they 
had  managed  to  shoot  him.  Like  Sextus  Tarquin  at  Sabii, 
Juan  carried  eloquent  marks  of  the  loucan  still  on  his  body, 
to  show  in  proof  of  how  little  cause  he  had  to  bear  allegiance 
to  his  late  oppressors — 

“  Spectant  juvenem,  gladiosque  recondunt 
Tergaque,  deducta  veste,  notata  vident.” 

Such  a  bad  beginning  to  the  new  acquaintanceship  had  a 
better  end.  Either  the  good  word  of  his  late  master’s 
daughter  or  the  ill-will  of  the  father  proved  for  Juan  a  pass¬ 
port  to  Mocoso’s  favour.  This  chief  seems  to  have  treated 
him  kindly,  only  making  him  swear  that  he  would  not  desert 
to  any  other  Indians.  He  not  only  refused  to  give  up  the 
white  man  to  his  former  tyrant,  but  was  willing  to  put  him 
in  the  way  of  returning  to  his  own  people  if  a  chance 
offered.  When  Juan  had  lived  with  him  some  three  years, 
news  of  ships  having  been  seen  was  brought  by  Indians  who 
had  been  out  at  sea  fishing.  The  friendly  chief  at  once  let 
his  guest  go  off  in  search  of  them.  He  went  to  the  coast 
with  all  haste,  but  could  see  nothing  of  the  ships,  and  came 
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back,  suspecting  that  this  had  been  only  a  trick  of  Mocoso’s 
to  try  his  fidelity. 

So  for  several  years  more  he  lived  on  among  the  Indians, 
with  small  hope  of  ever  again  seeing  a  Christian  face.  At 
last  De  Soto’s  expedition  landed  in  Florida,  and  Mocoso 
was  able  to  tell  the  white  man  that  some  of  his  people  were 
certainly  in  the  neighbourhood.  J uan  feared  it  was  only  a 
jest  again,  but  the  chief  assured  him  he  had  spoken  the 
truth  this  time,  and  sent  him  off  with  a  small  party  of 
Indians  to  seek  the  strangers. 

If  all  stories  are  true,  De  Soto  had  heard  some  account  of 
Juan  Ortiz’s  captivity,  and  had  sent  a  detachment  in  search 
of  him;  then  the  two  parties  met  each  other  on  the  way. 
As  soon  as  they  saw  the  Indians,  these  insolent  Spaniards, 
as  their  manner  was  apt  to  be  with  ill-armed  natives,  put 
lances  in  rest  and  charged  upon  Juan’s  companions  as  if  they 
had  been  so  many  wild  boars,  who  thereupon  fled  to  the 
woods,  terrified  at  the  very  sight  of  such  strange  horse- 
monsters.  Juan  stood  his  ground,  and  had  nearly  been 
killed  by  his  own  countrymen,  for  how  were  they  to  know 
him  naked,  shaved,  scarred,  bronzed  by  the  sun,  with  a  bow 
in  his  hand  and  a  great  plume  of  feathers  on  his  head,  like 
any  native  1 

He  tried  to  cry  out,  “  Sirs,  I  am  a  Christian;  slay  me  not 
nor  these  Indians,  for  they  have  befriended  me!”  But 
it  seems  that  here  he  had  almost  as  much  difficulty  in 
making  himself  understood  as  when  he  first  met  Mocoso’s 
tribe.  During  more  than  ten  years  that  he  had  spent  in 
the  wigwam  and  the  forest  he  had  well-nigh  forgotten  his 
mother  tongue,  and  now  in  his  eager  confusion  could  only 
gasp  out,  “Xivilla,  Xivilla!”  meaning  to  say  Seville.  But 
fortunately  he  thought  of  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  by 
laying  an  arm  across  his  bow,  with  which  he  had  first  to 
parry  a  thrust  from  the  lance  of  one  of  his  deliverers.  This 
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sign  was  recognized,  the  cavaliers  checked  their  onset,  learned 
who  he  was,  and,  placing  him  on  the  crupper  of  a  horse, 
joyfully  bore  him  back  to  the  camp. 

Eight  thankful  must  Juan  have  been  to  find  himself  once 
more  among  Christian  soldiers,  whose  hearty  welcome  went 
far  towards  making  him  forget  those  sufferings,  the  scars  of 
which  now  called  forth  such  sympathy.  De  Soto  received 
him  most  warmly,  presenting  him  with  arms,  clothes,  and  a 
good  horse.  The  whole  night  was  given  up  to  revelry  in 
honour  of  his  liberation.  His  Indian  companions  having 
been  coaxed  out  of  their  fears,  were  entertained  with  kind¬ 
ness  and  sent  back  to  invite  Mocoso  to  the  camp.  That 
chief  now  got  the  reward  which  he  deserved  and  on  which 
he  had  perhaps  calculated.  While  his  neighbour  potentates 
were  flying  from  their  villages,  starving  out  of  reach  of 
their  plundered  corn-fields,  skulking  in  impassable  morasses, 
he  visited  the  mighty  strangers  as  an  honoured  guest,  and 
had  reason  to  congratulate  himself  on  his  humanity  to  the 
once  friendless  white  man. 

It  was  some  little  time  before  our  hero  could  feel  at 
home  again  among  his  own  people.  For  a  few  days,  we  are 
told  by  De  Biedma,  he  was  not  able  to  speak  two  words  in 
Spanish  together,  but  had  to  eke  out  his  meaning  by  unin¬ 
telligible  Indian  jargon.  Bit  by  bit  his  own  language  came 
back  to  him,  and  then  he  proved  invaluable  as  an  interpreter 
to  the  expedition.  “  Without  him  I  do  not  know  what 
would  have  become  of  us,”  writes  De  Soto;  yet  it  was 
interpreting  under  difficulties  for  the  most  part.  As  they 
advanced  into  the  interior,  each  tribe  was  found  to  have  its 
own  dialect,  and  before  Juan  could  be  of  much  use  there 
must  be  an  Indian  who  understood  one  of  the  two  native 
languages  he  had  learned  in  captivity;  and  then  perhaps 
another  to  communicate  between  this  Indian  and  the  tribe 
to  be  questioned,  so  that  sometimes  De  Soto  had  to  get  his 
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information  filtered  through  several  interpreters,  who,  as 
likely  as  not,  only  half  understood  each  other,  besides 
wholly  misunderstanding  the  matter  in  hand,  in  which 
state  the  said  information  frequently  proved  not  much  to  be 
depended  upon. 

One  thing  Juan  could  neither  tell  his  companions  nor 
help  them  to  learn.  He  knew  of  no  gold  in  the  country, 
and  no  gold  was  found,  for  all  the  eagerness  and  toil  with 
which  they  sought  it.  The  history  of  that  luckless  expedi¬ 
tion  is  well  known, — how,  like  so  many  other  infatuated 
adventurers,  they  wandered  for  years  after  their  golden 
mirage,  suffering  toils  and  privations,  fighting  their  way 
through  one  hostile  tribe  to  another,  only  to  leave  their 
hones  in  gloomy  jungles  and  reeking  swamps.  It  would  be 
pleasant  to  think  of  Juan  Ortiz  as  among  the  few  who  came 
back  to  tell  of  their  trials  and  deliverance.  But  he  was 
never  to  see  Seville  again.  He  died  before  they  reached 
the  Mississippi,  leaving  his  story  to  he  told  by  others  in 
some  such  unsatisfactory  manner  as  he  had  to  translate 
between  the  Spaniards  and  the  Indians  of  Florida  and 
Alabama. 
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PANISH,  French,  English,  the  adventurous  spirits  of 
each  nation  had  sore  work  to  make  good  their  footing 
in  the  red  man’s  wildernesses;  and  the  records  of 
these  early  struggles  abound  no  less  in  exploits  worthy  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  noblest  feats  of  chivalry  than  in  pitiable 
sufferings  and  misfortunes.  It  was  no  holiday  work  laying 
the  foundations  of  the  New  World. 

New  France,  as  Canada  was  then  called,  seemed,  in  1660, 
to  he  on  the  point  of  destruction.  Its  inveterate  enemies, 
the  Iroquois,  encouraged  and  furnished  with  firearms  by  the 
English  and  Dutch,  were  at  the  height  of  their  power.  The 
colonists,  in  number  less  than  three  thousand,  scattered 
along  the  St.  Lawrence,  had  long  lived  in  a  state  of  constant 
alarm,  harassed  by  forays  which  they  could  neither  guard 
against  nor  effectually  retaliate.  Almost  every  house  was 
a  fortress,  and  every  man  a  soldier;  but  the  Indians  grew 
bolder  and  holder  by  success.  Even  in  Montreal  and 
Quebec  people  could  scarcely  stir  abroad  without  danger  of 
being  attacked,  and  in  some  places  it  was  only  at  intervals, 
and  by  stealth,  that  the  farmers  could  visit  their  fields. 
Now  came  news  that  several  hundred  warriors  were  gathered 
in  the  gloomy  northern  forests,  only  waiting  the  return  of 
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summer  to  make  a  decisive  swoop  on  the  unfortunate 
colony. 

In  this  crisis  a  young  officer  named  Daulac  and  sixteen 
other  young  men  came  forward  to  devote  themselves  for  the 
good  of  their  countrymen.  From  the  governor  of  Montreal 
they  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  ascend  the  Ottawa,  to 
intercept  the  approaching  enemy  there,  and  by  a  desperate 
struggle  to  teach  them  what  resistance  they  might  expect 
from  the  whole  force  of  the  colony.  It  was  an  enterprise 
daring  almost  to  madness,  and  those  who  undertook  it  knew 
well  that  they  were  going  upon  a  forlorn  hope. 

They  took  the  sacrament  together  in  the  church  of  Mon¬ 
treal,  making  a  solemn  vow  to  stand  by  one  another  to  the 
death,  and  never  to  ask  for  quarter.  They  had  already 
made  their  wills,  and  settled  all  their  affairs  like  men  who 
were  on  the  point  of  death.  Now,  embracing  for  the  last 
time  their  friends  and  families,  they  set  out  amidst  the  tears 
and  blessings  of  all. 

The  brave  seventeen  paddled  up  the  stream,  scarcely  yet 
free  from  ice.  On  the  1st  May  they  arrived  at  the  rapids 
known  as  the  Long  Saut,  where  the  advancing  Iroquois 
would  have  to  draw  their  canoes  on  land  and  make  a  port¬ 
age.  Here  were  the  remains  of  a  fort,  little  more  than  a 
ring  of  broken  palisades,  set  up  by  some  Indians  the  autumn 
before.  In  this  place  Daulac  and  his  comrades  determined 
to  await  the  Iroquois.  It  is  clear  that  they  were  under  the 
influence  of  a  religious  exaltation  which  made  them  overlook 
the  most  obvious  considerations  of  prudence.  The  first 
thing  they  should  have  done  was  to  put  the  fort  in  a  better 
state  of  defence;  but  this  was  left  undone  till  it  had  almost 
been  too  late. 

After  a  few  days  there  arrived  a  party  of  some  forty 
Indians,  who  proved  to  be  Hurons,  among  whom  the  French 
missionaries  had  laboured  not  in  vain.  This  tribe  had  been 
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almost  extirpated  by  the  Iroquois,  and  those  still  left  lived 
under  the  protection  of  the  French,  at  deadly  enmity  with 
their  old  oppressors.  With  their  chief,  Anahotaha,  they 
now  resolved  to  throw  in  their  fortunes  with  Daulac  s  band. 
A  few  Algonquin  Indians  also  joined  them;  they  were  about 
sixty  in  all,  against  an  army  of  more  than  a  thousand  braves 
known  to  be  on  the  war-path. 

But  when,  next  day,  the  enemy  was  reported  to  be  at 
hand,  the  hearts  of  some  of  the  Indian  allies  began  to  fail 
them,  and  only  the  eloquence  of  Anahotaha  kept  them  from 
retreat.  In  the  evening  all  the  adventurers  were  gathered 
by  the  river  side,  amid  the  beauty  of  a  Canadian  spring, 
doubly  grateful  after  the  long  and  rigorous  winter.  Their 
supper  was  cooking  on  the  fires;  the  Frenchmen  and  the 
Christian  Indians  were  kneeling  side  by  side;  the  sound  of 
the  vesper  prayer  was  mingling  with  the  sigh  of  the  breeze 
through  the  opening  foliage  and  the  dull  roar  of  the  rapids, 
when  a  blood-curdling  war-whoop  burst  forth,  and  the  canoes 
of  two  hundred  Iroquois  appeared  on  the  river.  Springing 
to  their  feet  Daulac  and  his  men  hurried  into  the  shelter  of 
the  fort.  They  were  obliged  to  leave  their  kettles  and  the 
contents,  as  well  as  their  canoes,  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

From  the  whooping  crowd  an  Iroquois  chief  advanced, 
laying  down  his  arms,  and  called  the  garrison  to  a  parley. 
For  answer  he  was  informed  that  there  were  a  hundred  men 
within  the  palisades,  who  would  only  enter  into  negotiations 
on  condition  of  his  party  withdrawing  themselves  to  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  A  truce  without  the  chance  of 
putting  treachery  into  practice  was  not  what  the  Indians 
wanted,  so  they  retired  out  of  shot,  and  began  to  erect  a 
rude  fortification  of  their  own,  as  was  their  custom  in  attack¬ 
ing  a  fort. 

The  French,  in  the  meanwhile,  busied  themselves  m 
repairing  their  defences.  Within  the  broken  inclosure  of 
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the  old  fort  they  set  up  a  second  row  of  palisades,  interlac¬ 
ing  them  with  branches,  and  piling  up  earth  and  stones 
inside  to  the  height  of  a  man. 

Before  they  had  finished,  the  enemy  was  on  them.  But 
from  twenty  loopholes  the  assailants  met  such  a  reception 
that  they  were  glad  to  fall  back,  leaving  several  dead 
bodies  on  the  ground.  Not  a  Frenchman  was  hurt.  Some 
of  the  young  men  leaped  the  palisades,  cut  off  the  head  of 
one  of  the  chiefs  killed  in  the  attack,  and  defiantly  set  it 
up  on  a  sharp  stake. 

A  second  assault  was  no  more  successful.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  captured  canoes  were  broken  up  and  turned  into 
blazing  firebrands  to  be  thrown  against  the  palisades;  the 
bearers  were  shot  down  before  they  could  dash  across  the 
open  space  round  the  inclosure.  The  little  garrison  ex¬ 
ulted  and  thanked  Heaven. 

Indian  warriors  were  generally  apt  to  be  discouraged  by 
any  loss,  especially  when  they  had  not  been  able  to  recover 
the  dead  bodies  of  their  slain,  the  reverent  disposal  of  which 
was  considered  among  them  a  matter  of  great  consequence. 
Seeing  that  they  were  not  likely  to  carry  the  fort  by  storm, 
the  Iroquois  now  prepared  for  a  siege,  in  which  all  the 
advantage  of  numbers  and  supplies  would  be  on  their  side; 
yet  they  sent  off  for  assistance  to  their  main  army,  which 
was  lying  at  some  distance  to  the  south,  awaiting  the  most 
favourable  opportunity  of  falling  on  the  colony. 

Meanwhile,  crouched  behind  trees  and  bushes,  they  en¬ 
vironed  the  fort,  and  kept  its  defenders  constantly  on  the 
alert.  Days  and  nights  passed  by,  and  the  garrison  began 
to  suffer  from  want  and  weariness.  They  could  only  sleep 
by  snatches,  in  continual  dread  of  attack.  They  had  no 
food  but  dry  corn,  which  they  could  not  eat  without 
increasing  their  thirst.  The  want  of  water  was  the  worst 
of  their  trials.  From  time  to  time,  unable  to  endure  it, 
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they  would  climb  over  the  palisades,  rush  down  to  the  river 
under  a  hot  fire,  and  fill  what  small  vessels  remained  to 
them.  Their  kettles  had,  unluckily,  become  the  prey  of  the 
enemy.  They  considered  themselves  fortunate  when, 
scraping  a  hole  within  the  fort,  they  contrived  to  get  a  little 
muddy  liquid  in  which  water  was  mingled  with  their  own 
blood.  One  version  of  the  story  has  it  that  they  also  ran 
short  of  ammunition,  the  Indian  allies  expending  it  with 
reckless  profusion;  hut  from  what  followed  this  seems  not 
to  have  been  the  fact. 

For  a  week  they  had  lived  through  this  ordeal,  fighting 
and  praying  by  turns,  when  a  hideous  tumult  of  shouting 
from  hundred  of  throats,  and  a  salute  of  welcome  from  as 
many  guns,  proclaimed  the  arrival  of  the  savage  reinforce¬ 
ment,  five  hundred  strong.  Now  the  hearts  of  the 
beleaguered  band  might  well  have  failed  them.  The  Hurons, 
indeed,  did  speak  of  surrender,  and  sent  out  deputies  with 
presents  of  wampum.  Some  renegade  Hurons,  fighting 
among  the  Iroquois,  tempted  their  kinsmen  to  desert,  per¬ 
suading  them  this  was  their  only  chance  of  safety.  In 
small  parties  they  began  to  steal  away,  going  over  to 
the  enemy,  till  all,  or  most  of  them,  had  changed  sides. 
The  chief,  Anahotaha,  however,  remained  firm  to  his 
alliance  and  his  adopted  religion,  indignantly  reproaching 
the  cowardly  fugitives,  and  even  firing  at  his  own  nephew 
as  he  was  running  away.  The  little  party  of  Algonquin 
Indians  also  stayed  in  the  fort;  they  had  no  reason  to 
expect  mercy  from  the  ruthless  foe.  There  seemed  nothing 
for  Daulac  and  his  comrades  hut  to  prepare  for  death  like 
brave  Frenchmen  and  good  Christians. 

They  had  not  long  to  wait  for  a  fresh  attack.  Their 
weakness  had  been  made  known  by  the  deserters,  and  the 
red-skinned  host  charged  with  the  more  boldness.  “  They 
advanced  cautiously,”  says  a  writer  of  our  own  day,  who  has 
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himself  been  witness  of  an  Indian  onset,  “as  was  usual 
with  the  Iroquois  before  their  blood  was  up,  screeching, 
leaping  from  side  to  side,  and  firing  as  they  came  on;  but 
the  French  were  at  their  posts,  and  every  loophole  darted 
its  tongue  of  fire.  Besides  muskets,  they  had  heavy  musket- 
oons  of  large  calibre,  which,  scattering  scraps  of  lead  and 
iron  among  the  throng  of  savages,  often  maimed  several  of 
them  at  one  discharge.  The  Iroquois,  astonished  at  the 
persistent  vigour  of  the  defence,  fell  back  discomfited.” 

Three  more  days  passed  by,  with  other  attacks,  and  still 
the  fort  held  out.  Some  of  the  Iroquois,  in  spite  of  the 
enormous  odds  in  their  favour,  were  actually  for  retiring 
from  the  attempt  which  had  proved  so  deadly  to  them. 
But  the  most  part  could  not  brook  the  disgrace  of  being 
foiled,  after  such  loss,  by  twenty  half-starved  men  behind 
such  slight  defences.  A  council  decided  upon  one  more 
resolute  attack.  The  same  writer,  Francis  Parkman,  tells 
us  that  it  was  customary  on  such  occasions  to  throw  down 
a  bundle  of  small  sticks  on  the  ground,  which  those  picked 
up  who  dared  claim  the  perilous  distinction  of  volunteering 
for  the  forlorn  hope.  Large  shields  were  made  of  logs, 
fastened  together  after  the  fashion  of  the  tortoises  used  in 
ancient  warfare.  Under  cover  of  these  shields  the  storming 
party  led  the  way,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  the  outside  of 
the  inclosures.  Here,  crouched  on  the  ground,  so  low  that 
the  guns  could  not  be  pointed  at  them  from  the  loopholes, 
they  began  to  hack  at  the  palisades,  and,  with  yells  of 
triumph,  their  plumed  and  painted  comrades  rushed  on. 

Now  the  exhausted  handful  of  men  within  prepared  for  a 
last  desperate  struggle.  The  musketoons  above  mentioned 
were  a  kind  of  short  blunderbuss,  or  large  bell-mouthed 
pistol.  Cramming  them  with  powder,  stopping  up  the 
muzzle,  and  lighting  the  fuse,  they  hurled  two  of  them  over 
the  palisades  to  burst  among  the  crowd  beneath.  Daulac 
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snatched  up  a  keg  of  powder,  put  a  match  to  it,  and  tried 
to  fling  it  over  like  a  huge  bomb.  But,  alas !  caught  by  a 
branch,  it  fell  backwards  into  the  fort  and  exploded  among 
the  defenders  with  terrible  effect.  Those  who  were  not 
killed  or  wounded  were  blinded  for  the  moment.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  confusion,  the  Iroquois,  mounting  upon  the 
corpses  of  the  slain,  gained  the  loopholes,  and  some  opened 
fire  upon  those  within,  while  others  tore  down  the  blood¬ 
stained  palisades.  They  poured  in;  the  half-stunned  French¬ 
men  laid  about  them  furiously  in  the  smoke  till  they  were 
all  shot  down  by  the  Indians,  who  durst  not  meet  them 
hand  to  hand.  One,  it  is  said,  spent  his  last  moments  in 
killing  his  dying  friends  with  an  axe,  to  put  them  out  of 
misery  and  beyond  the  reach  of  torture.  The  wounded 
Huron  chief  was  heard  entreating  to  be  thrown  among  the 
flames,  that  his  scalp  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Iroquois.  Then  at  last  all  was  overwhelmed  in  the  rush  of 
the  victors. 

Four  Frenchmen  were  found  still  breathing  among  the 
corpses.  Out  of  these,  of  course,  the  poor  remains  of  life 
were  tortured  forthwith,  and  they  met  their  fiery  fate  with 
the  same  courage  as  they  had  shown  in  struggling  against 
it.  Four  Algonquin  Indians  also  suffered  in  the  same  way. 
Nor  was  the  rage  of  the  Iroquois  then  glutted;  they  turned 
upon  the  Huron  deserters— to  whom  in  part  they  owed  the 
victory — burned  some  at  once,  and  carried  off  the  rest  to 
their  villages.  A.  few  contrived  to  escape,  and  brought 
back  the  tale  to  Montreal,  dissembling  at  first  the  part  they 
had  played,  which,  however,  leaked  out  in  the  course  of  time. 

Thus  ended  this  well-fought  fight,  the  Thermopyke  of 
Canada;  but  the  lives  of  its  victims  were  not  spent  m  vam. 
Their  defeat  was  worth  a  victory  to  their  countrymen.  The 
Indians,  instead  of  being  flushed  with  triumphant  boldness, 
wisely  considered  that  if  a  few  Frenchmen  could  sell  their 
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lives  at  so  dear  a  rate,  it  would  be  ill  dealing  with  a  whole 
nation  of  such  heroes.  They  broke  up  their  army,  and 
went  home  to  lament  their  losses  and  to  spread  the  renown 
of  the  vanquished.  At  its  darkest  moment  of  peril  the 
colony  had  been  saved  by  the  self-sacrifice  of  that  young 
officer  and  his  brave  band. 


II 

A  single  check  went  for  little  in  the  long  warfare  carried 
on  between  the  French  settlers  and  the  Iroquois,  who  retired 
to  their  fastnesses  only  to  sally  forth  on  the  first  favourable 
occasion.  Distance  was  no  protection  against  this  most 
fierce  and  warlike  of  all  the  Indian  tribes.  They  would 
travel  hundreds  of  miles  through  frost  and  snow,  sometimes 
in  such  force  as  to  carry  terror  to  the  walls  of  the  chief 
towns.  Skulking  in  the  woods,  they  would  burst  unex¬ 
pectedly  upon  some  helpless  farm  or  group  of  cottages, 
burning,  slaying,  and  making  prisoners,  then  retreating  into 
the  pathless  wilderness,  to  appear  at  some  new  point  while 
the  inhabitants  were  still  shuddering  over  the  tale  of  their 
atrocities.  For  years  together  the  colony  was  never  free 
from  the  fear  of  them.  As  soon  as  cannon  were  heard  to 
give  warning  that  this  dreaded  enemy  was  at  hand,  the  poor 
people  left  all  and  fled  hastily  to  the  forts  which  were  built 
here  and  there  as  their  only  shelter. 

One  of  the  most  exposed  of  these  posts  was  that  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Seigneur  de  Yer chores,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  between  Montreal  and  Quebec.  It  consisted, 
as  usual,  of  an  inclosure  of  houses,  surrounded  by  palisades, 
and  a  strong  block-house,  with  a  projecting  upper  story,  as 
a  citadel.  Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in 
the  absence  of  the  owner  of  this  place,  his  wife  and  three  or 
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four  men  successfully  defended  it  against  attack  for  two 
days.  Not  long  afterwards  it  sustained  a  still  more  memor¬ 
able  siege,  the  failure  of  which  was  chiefly  owing  to  the 
courage  of  a  girl  of  fourteen,  Madeleine  de  YerchCres,  whose 
name  has  been  handed  down  as  one  of  the  foremost  heroines 
of  Canadian  history. 

Her  father  and  mother  were  both  away  from  home.  She 
was  left  with  her  two  brothers,  twelve  and  ten  years  old, 
two  soldiers,  an  old  man  of  eighty,  and  some  women  and 
children.  The  other  people  of  the  place  were  all  out  hunt¬ 
ing  or  working  in  the  fields,  and  Madeleine  herself  was 
standing  at  the  river  side,  some  way  from  the  gate,  along  with 
a  servant-man  called  Laviolette,  when  they  suddenly  heard 
the  sound  of  firing. 

“ Run,  mademoiselle — run!”  cried  the  man.  “The  Iro¬ 
quois  !  ” 

She  turned  and  saw  forty  or  fifty  painted  warriors  rushing 
towards  her.  Some  girls  might  have  screamed  or  fainted, 
but  girls  brought  up  in  these  scenes  learned  to  be  brave. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  run  for  the  fort,  which  she 
did  so  speedily  that  the  Indians,  not  being  able  to  make  up 
with  her,  began  to  fire.  The  bullets  whistled  about  her 
ears,  and,  as  she  says  in  her  own  narrative,  “  made  the  time 
seem  very  long.”  One  savage,  brandishing  his  war-club  at 
her  back,  came  so  near  as  to  catch  hold  of  her  neckerchief. 
Unhurt,  however,  she  reached  the  gate,  shouting  out,  “To 
arms !  to  arms !  ”  but  no  one  came  to  fire  a  shot  against  the 
enemy. 

The  soldiers  were'so  frightened  that  they  had  hidden  them¬ 
selves  in  the  block-house.  Two  women  were  crying  at  the 
gate  for  their  husbands,  who  had  just  been  murdered  before 
their  eyes.  Madeleine  made  them  go  in  and  shut  the 
gate;  then  she  began  to  think  what  she  should  do  to  save 
herself  and  the  few  people  with  her. 
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Luckily  the  Indians  now  delayed  their  attack,  and  gave 
her  a  little  time  to  go  round  the  fort  and  inspect  its  defences. 
She  found  that  several  of  the  palisades  had  been  allowed  to 
fall,  leaving  openings  through  which  the  enemy  could  easily 
enter.  The  young  girl-captain  at  once  ordered  them  to  be 
set  up,  herself  helping  in  the  work,  which  must  have  been 
chiefly  done  by  the  women  and  the  boys,  since  the  two 
soldiers  still  did  not  appear.  When  the  breaches  were 
closed,  Madeleine  went  to  the  block-house  to  examine  the 
ammunition.  Here  she  found  her  brave  soldiers,  one  hiding 
in  a  corner,  the  other  with  a  lighted  match  in  his  hand. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  with  that  match?  ”  she  asked. 

“  Light  the  powder  and  blow  us  all  up,”  he  replied. 

“You  are  a  miserable  coward!  Go  out  of  this  place,” 
said  she,  in  such  a  tone  that  the  fellow  did  not  dare  to  dis¬ 
obey;  then,  throwing  off  her  bonnet,  taking  a  hat  and  a 
gun,  she  addressed  her  two  little  brothers:  “Let  us  fight  to 
the  death.  We  are  fighting  for  our  country  and  our  reli¬ 
gion.  Remember  how  our  father  has  taught  you  that 
gentlemen  are  born  to  shed  their  blood  for  the  service  of 
God  and  the  king.” 

The  soldiers,  shamed  by  her  resolute  conduct,  returned  to 
their  duty;  and  they  and  the  boys  opened  fire  from  the 
loopholes  upon  the  Indians,  who,  not  knowing  the  real 
strength  of  the  garrison,  soon  drew  back  and  went  off  to  kill 
the  unfortunate  persons  who  were  still  in  the  fields. 

Our  young  heroine  continued  to  perform  the  duties  of  a 
commander.  With  her  own  hands  she  loaded  and  fired  a 
cannon  to  give  warning  through  the  district,  the  signal 
being  repeated  from  fort  to  fort  till  it  reached  Montreal. 
She  bade  the  women  and  children  cease  their  useless  tears 
and  lamentations,  lest  the  enemy  should  be  encouraged  by 
these  signs  of  weakness.  The  bravest  man  could  not  have 
set  a  better  example  of  combined  coolness  and  courage.  A 
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settler  named  Fontaine  and  his  family  were  seen  making  for 
the  fort  in  a  canoe.  The  landing-place  was  some  little 
distance  from  the  gate,  and  it  seemed  likely  that  the  Indians 
would  attack  these  fugitives  before  they  could  reach  shelter, 
unless  some  assistance  were  given  them.  Madeleine  desired 
the  soldiers  to  go  out  to  meet  the  canoe,  and  when  they 
refused  she  herself  undertook  this  hazardous  enterprise. 
The  gate  was  thrown  open;  a  man  stood  by  ready  to  shut 
it,  while  the  girl  ran  out  alone. 

She  had  rightly  judged  that  the  very  boldness  of  this 
step  would  deter  the  enemy.  They  believed  it  a  trick 
to  draw  them  nearer,  that  the  garrison  might  charge  out 
upon  them,  so  they  held  back  while  Madeleine  received  the 
Fontaine  family,  making  them  march  to  the  fort  in  front  of 
her  and  before  the  eyes  of  the  Indians,  with  such  assurance 
that  they  “thought  they  had  more  to  fear  than  we.” 

Her  forces  being  thus  strengthened  by  one  able-bodied 
man,  the  little  Amazon  issued  her  orders  that  the  enemy 
should  be  fired  on  whenever  they  showed  themselves. 
After  sunset  the  wind  began  to  blow  violently  from  the 
north-east,  bringing  showers  of  snow  and  hail,  and  threaten¬ 
ing  a  bad  night.  The  Indians  were  still  hanging  round  the 
fort,  and  Madeleine  suspected  that  they  intended  to  attack 
under  cover  of  the  storm  and  the  darkness..  She  assembled 
her  army  of  six  men  and  harangued  them  thus: 

“God  has  saved  us  to-day  from  the  hands  of  our  enemies, 
but  we  must  take  care  not  to  fall  into  their  snares  through 
the  ni°ht.  I  wish  you  to  see  that  I,  for  one,  am  not  afraid. 
I  will  take  charge  of  the  fort,  with  an  old  man  of  eighty, 
and  another  who  never  fired  a  gun;  and  you,  Pierre  Fon¬ 
taine,  with  La  Bont6  and  Gachet  (the  two  soldiers),  will  go 
to  the  block-house  with  the  women  and  children,  as  that  is 
the  strongest  place,  and  if  I  be  taken  do  not  surrender, 
even  if  I  should  be  cut  to  pieces  and  burned  before  youi 
(198)  c 
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eyes.  The  enemy  cannot  harm  you  in  the  block-house  so 
long  as  you  make  any  show  of  resistance.” 

She  then  stationed  her  young  brothers  as  sentinels  on  two 
of  the  bastions,  the  old  man  on  the  third,  and  she  herself 
guarded  the  fourth.  All  night,  through  wind  and  snow, 
they  kept  good  watch,  and  passed  the  cry  of  “All’s  well!” 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  from  the  walls  to  the  block¬ 
house.  The  Indians  had  meant  to  make  an  attack  now;  but 
seeing  such  a  good  guard  kept,  and  supposing  the  place  to 
be  full  of  soldiers,  they  did  not  venture  to  carry  out  their 
plans. 

About  one  in  the  morning  the  sentinel  by  the  gate  called 
Madeleine’s  attention  to  a  noise.  She  came  to  see  what  was 
the  matter ;  and  on  the  snow-covered  ground  they  were 
soon  able  to  make  out  the  forms  of  some  cattle  which  had 
escaped  the  knives  of  the  Iroquois.  The  others  would  have 
opened  the  gate  and  let  them  in  at  once;  but  the  young  lady 
showed  a  caution  as  much  beyond  her  years  as  her  spirit  was 
above  her  sex.  This  might  only  be  a  ruse  of  the  savages, 
she  thought.  They  were  perhaps  following  the  cattle, 
covered  with  skins,  as  in  a  common  hunting  device,  so  as 
to  steal  into  the  fort  if  the  defenders  should  be  trustful 
enough  to  open  the  gate.  After  a  little,  however,  she 
ventured  to  admit  the  poor  beasts  with  all  precautions,  her 
brothers  standing  by  with  their  guns  cocked  on  the  alert 
for  any  sign  of  treachery. 

At  last  daylight  came  back  to  this  anxious  band,  and 
their  spirits  began  to  return  as  the  darkness  disappeared 
and  they  found  their  scalps  still  safe.  They  could  not  but 
be  roused  by  the  gallantry  of  their  young  leader,  who 
declared  that  she  would  rather  lose  her  life  than  the  fort 
since,  if  the  enemy  could  succeed  in  mastering  such  a  post, 
it  would  make  them  more  daring  and  insolent  than  ever. 

In  her  narrative  of  the  affair  she  says  she  did  not  eat  or 
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sleep  for  forty-eight  hours,  and  never  even  went  into  her 
father’s  house,  hut  remained  on  the  walls,  or  visiting  the 
block-hguse  to  see  how  her  garrison  was  holding  out.  It 
must  have  been  a  trying  time  for  this  girl  of  fourteen ;  but 
she  tried  to  keep  a  cheerful  and  smiling  face,  and  encouraged 
the  little  company  with  hopes  of  speedy  succour. 

For  a  week  they  continued  thus  in  apprehension,  the 
Indians  remaining  in  the  neighbourhood,  though  not  ventur¬ 
ing  an  assault.  But  their  danger  had  been  made  known  at 
Montreal,  and  a  party  was  sent  to  their  relief.  Arriving  at 
night,  these  men  approached  silently,  not  knowing  whether 
they  should  find  the  fort  in  the  hands  of  friends  or  foes; 
but  the  familiar  challenge,  “Qui  vive?  ”  showed  them  that 
the  defenders  were  safe  and  vigilant. 

Madeleine  was  dozing,  with  her  head  on  the  table  and 
her  gun  lying  across  her  arms,  when  the  sentry  awoke  her 
with  news  that  either  Frenchmen  or  Indians  were  moving  by 
the  river  side.  She  hurried  to  the  walls,  and,  hailing  the 
new-comers,  must  have  been  rejoiced  beyond  expression  to 
be  answered  in  French. 

Now  the  girl  might  be  excused  for  bursting  into  tears  or 
fainting  away,  the  strain  of  ceaseless  anxiety  being  thus 
removed  from  her  mind.  She  did  nothing  of  the  kind,  but 
behaved  with  the  prudence  of  a  veteran  and  the  easy  vivacity 
of  a  Frenchwoman.  Ordering  the  gate  to  be  opened,  not 
without  placing  a  sentinel,  in  case  of  anything  being  wrong, 
the  little  Joan  of  Arc  marched  down  to  the  river  and 
saluted  the  officer  commanding  the  party  with  “  Monsieur, 
I  surrender  my  arms  to  you.” 

“Mademoiselle,”  he  gallantly  replied,  “they  are  in  good 


hands.” 

“  Better  than  you  think,”  returned  she,  with  pardonable 
pride.  Then  she  took  him  round  the  fort,  showed  that  all 
things  were  in  order  and  the  sentinels  at  their  posts.  It 
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is  time  to  relieve  them,”  she  said.  “We  have  not  been  off 
our  bastions  for  a  week.” 

Mademoiselle  de  Vercheres  and  her  little  force  could  now 
take  the  quiet  sleep  they  needed  so  much,  with  forty  men 
to  guard  them.  It  is  pleasing  to  know  that  the  heroine  of 
this  adventure  lived  to  be  married,  and  to  receive  a  royal 
pension  as  reward  for  her  gallant  conduct.  Hers  is  only 
one  example  out  of  many,  of  an  amazing  fortitude  displayed 
by  women  and  children  in  times  and  circumstances  when 
every  hardy  settler  and  his  family  carried  their  lives  in  their 
hands  from  hour  to  hour,  and  could  never  be  confident 
that  the  next  day  might  not  see  them  doomed  to  unspeak¬ 
able  tortures  or  miserable  captivity. 


A  PURITAN  MOTHER. 


i. 

J Op|HE  Pilgrim  Fathers  and  Puritan  emigrants  who  founded 
New  England  were  a  very  different  class  of  men  from 
those  wild  borderers  whose  prowess  with  the  rifle  and 
the  tomahawk  have  been  the  theme  of  so  many  a  tale;  and 
we  do  not  readily  think  of  such  staid  pious  worthies  as  daring 
fighters  of  Indians.  But  they,  too,  had  their  share  of  troubles 
with  the  fierce  red  men,  as  is  told  in  many  a  quaint  old 
chronicle  of  the  time.  The  dreadful  war-whoop  was  often 
heard  in  the  early  days  of  Massachusetts,  and  many  a  night 
has  the  sky  been  reddened  by  the  glare  of  burning  home¬ 
steads  where  some  band  of  stealthy  ruthless  murderers  had 
in  one  hour  destroyed  the  patient  toil  of  years. 

At  first,  indeed,  the  settlers  managed  upon  the  whole  to 
keep  tolerably  good  terms  with  their  red  neighbours.  On 
the  one  hand  there  was  a  disposition  to  treat  the  Indians  as 
fairly  as  might  be  consistent  with  conquest;  on  the  other, 
Massasoit,  sachem  of  the  Wampanoags,  the  most  important 
chief  in  the  neighbourhood,  had  the  sense  to  see  the  hope¬ 
lessness  of  struggling  against  these  well-armed  intruders,  and 
used  his  influence  to  maintain  peace.  But  when  his  long 
life  came  to  an  end,  under  his  sons,  nicknamed  by  the  Eng 
lish  Alexander  and  Philip,  the  Wampanoags  began  to  show 
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signs  of  dissatisfaction.  It  was  but  natural  that  they  should 
complain,  seeing  themselves  grow  weaker,  while  their  white 
neighbours  prospered  at  their  expense,  as  it  seemed.  The 
idle  warriors  were  little  able  to  profit  by  the  example  of 
civilization;  the  chief  benefit  they  could  get  from  the 
colonists  was  the  use  of  firearms,  which  would  make  them 
more  formidable  if  ever  their  grudges  rose  to  fighting  heat. 

This  ill-will  grew  apace  when  “King”  Philip  inherited  the 
chieftainship.  He  proved  what  Puritan  moralists  called  “a 
pestilent  ringleader”  to  all  the  turbulent  and  discontented 
tribes  of  New  England:  from  another  point  of  view  he 
appears  a  brave  and  sagacious  patriot,  a  Kosciusko  or  Gari¬ 
baldi  of  the  New  World,  devoting  himself  to  secure  the 
Indian  in  his  hereditary  hunting-grounds  by  the  expulsion 
of  the  foreign  oppressor.  He  is  said,  like  Pontiac  and  Te- 
cumseh  after  him,  to  have  formed  a  league  of  several  tribes 
against  the  English;  and  the  French  colonists  of  Canada  are 
supposed  to  have  helped  in  stirring  up  the  natives  against 
their  heretic  rivals.  At  all  events,  whether  as  the  result  of 
a  deep-laid  conspiracy  or  of  a  hasty  act  of  violence  kindling 
long-smothered  jealousies  into  sudden  flame,  there  broke 
out  in  1675  that  Indian  war  through  which  Philip  plays  the 
chief  figure. 

For  the  best  part  of  two  years  this  war  burned  fitfully 
along  the  inland  frontiers  of  Massachusetts,  inflicting  woeful 
loss  on  the  young  colony.  The  settlers,  taken  by  surprise, 
scattered  in  small  villages  or  isolated  farms,  for  many  years 
unused  to  Indian  fighting,  at  first  had  the  worst  of  it.  As 
soon  as  they  recovered  from  their  confusion,  and  could 
bring  an  organized  resistance  to  bear,  the  Indian  bands 
crumbled  away  before  the  force  of  discipline  and  persistent 
endeavour;  but  not  till  some  fifty  rising  towns  had  been 
destroyed  or  deserted  by  their  inhabitants.  Several  hundred 
men,  nearly  one-tenth  of  the  able-bodied  population,  are  said 
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to  have  fallen  in  the  course  of  the  war,  which  as  usual  took 
the  form  of  a  series  of  raids  and  massacres,  keeping  the 
whole  country  in  miserable  alarm,  till  the  enemy’s  power 
could  he  brought  to  a  head  and  crushed  with  some  decisive 
blow.  Nor  was  it  the  fighting  men  only  who  suffered :  the 
Indians  spared  neither  age  nor  sex,  and  many  a  poor  woman 
and  child  had  to  taste  of  their  tender  mercies,  like  Mrs. 
Rowlandson,  whose  story  we  are  about  to  trace  as  a  picture 
of  that  troubled  time. 

At  sunrise  on  the  10th  February,  1676,  the  little  town 
of  Lancaster  was  attacked  by  hundreds  of  Indians.  Some 
of  the  inhabitants,  stirring  out  of  doors  at  that  early  hour, 
were  at  once  shot  down  and  scalped,  if  they  could  not  fly 
in  time;  others,  roused  by  the  firing,  sprang  up  to  see  their 
neighbours’  dwellings  already  on  fire.  Those  who  could 
reach  such  a  place  of  shelter  hastily  barricaded  themselves 
in  the  largest  houses,  built  to  serve  as  fortresses  at  need. 
More  than  forty  persons  were  thus  gathered  in  the  house  of 
the  minister,  Mr.  Rowlandson,  who,  luckily  for  himself,  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  away  from  home.  But  his  wife  and  children 
were  there,  listening  in  terror  to  the  shots  and  shrieks  and 
yells  that  resounded  on  every  side,  till  it  was  their  turn  to 
fight  for  their  lives. 

“  At  length  they  came  and  beset  our  house,  and  quickly 
it  was  the  dolefulest  day  that  ever  mine  eyes  saw.  The 
house  stood  upon  the  edge  of  a  hill;  some  of  the  Indians 
got  behind  the  hill,  others  into  the  barn,  and  otheis  behind 
anything  that  would  shelter  them;  from  all  which  places 
they  shot  against  the  house,  so  that  the  bullets  seemed  to 
fly  like  hail,  and  quickly  they  wounded  one  man  among  us, 
then  another,  and  then  a  third.  About  two  hours,  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  observation  in  that  amazing  time,  they  had  been 
about  the  house  before  they  prevailed  to  fire  it,  which  they 
did  with  flax  and  hemp  which  they  brought  out  of  the  barn, 
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and  there  being  no  defence  about  the  house,  only  two 
flankers  at  two  opposite  comers,  and  one  of  them  not 
finished,  they  fired  it  once,  and  one  ventured  out  and 
quenched  it;  but  they  quickly  fired  it  again,  and  that  took. 
Now  is  the  dreadful  hour  come  that  I  have  often  heard  of 
in  time  of  the  war,  as  it  was  the  case  of  others,  but  now 
mine  eyes  see  it.” 

The  defenders  made  a  stout  resistance ;  but  the  fire  raging 
over  their  heads,  and  the  Indians  waiting  all  round  to  fall 
upon  them  in  overwhelming  numbers,  there  seemed  to  be 
nothing  for  it  but  a  choice  between  one  or  the  other  horrible 
death.  The  house  became  untenable,  filled  with  smoke, 
with  wounded  and  dead  men,  with  the  cries  of  women  and 
children,  dismally  echoed  back  by  the  fierce  tumult  without. 
Mrs.  Rowlandson  and  her  sister  gathered  their  families 
about  them  to  rush  forth.  No  sooner  was  the  door  flung 
open  than  there  came  a  volley  of  bullets  rattling  as  thick 
as  if  a  handful  of  stones  had  been  flung  against  the  wall. 
They  drew  back  in  terror;  even  the  dogs,  at  ordinary  times 
so  cantankerously  vigilant  against  Indians,  were  now  cower¬ 
ing  behind  their  masters.  But  out  they  must  go,  driven  by 
the  roaring  flames  and  suffocating  smoke.  The  mother,  with 
her  frightened  children  clinging  to  her,  had  to  face  the 
dreadful  storm.  As  she  passed  out  of  the  door  her  brother- 
in-law  fell  dead  by  her  side;  then  her  nephew  was  shot 
down  and  tomahawked.  Mrs.  Rowlandson  herself  was 
struck  by  a  bullet,  which  wounded  the  little  child  in  her 
arms.  One  of  her  sisters,  following,  was  killed  upon  the 
threshold.  In  another  moment  she  and  her  dear  ones  were 
in  the  rough  hands  of  the  savages. 

It  was  a  piteous  spectacle:  the  bewildered  fugitives  shot 
down  beside  their  burning  homes,  the  wounded  butchered 
and  stripped,  the  mothers  and  children  snatched  asunder, 
“so  many  Christians  lying  in  their  blood,  some  here  and 
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some  there,  like  a  company  of  sheep  torn  by  wolves,”  on 
every  side  the  infuriated  Indians  robbing  and  beating  their 
helpless  prisoners,  “roaring,  singing,  ranting,  and  insulting 
as  if  they  would  have  torn  our  very  hearts  out.”  They 
separated  Mrs.  Rowlandson  from  her  children  and  dragged 
her  away,  promising  not  to  hurt  her  if  she  would  go  along 
with  them.  Often  before  she  had  said  that  in  such  a  case 
she  would  rather  be  killed  than  taken  captive.  “  But  when 
it  came  to  the  trial  my  mind  changed:  their  glittering 
weapons  so  daunted  my  spirit  that  I  chose  rather  to  go  along 
with  those  (as  I  may  say)  ravenous  bears  than  at  that 
moment  to  end  my  days.” 

The  greater  part  of  the  garrison  in  the  minister’s  house 
were  thus  made  prisoners,  being  divided  among  the  Indians, 
who  retired  with  their  booty  when  they  had  put  an  end  to 
all  resistance,  and  done  as  much  mischief  as  they  could. 
“  Now  away  we  must  go  with  those  barbarous  creatures, 
with  our  bodies  wounded  and  bleeding,  and  our  hearts  no 
less  than  our  bodies.”  Henceforth  Mrs.  Rowlandson’s  nar¬ 
rative  takes  the  form  of  a  journal  noting  the  incidents  of 
each  “remove”  or  fresh  encampment  in  the  weary  months’ 
travel  of  her  captivity. 

The  first  night  they  went  no  further  than  a  mile,  halting 
on  a  hill  within  sight  of  the  ruined  town,  its  embers  not  yet 
cold.  “  This  was  the  dolefulest  night  that  ever  my  eyes  saw.” 
Mrs.  Rowlandson  asked  leave  to  lodge  in  a  deserted  house 
hard  by,  and  was  angrily  answered,  “  What,  will  you  love 
Englishmen  still?”  She  could  hardly  find  much  love  in  her 
heart  for  these  “black  creatures,”  who,  leaping  and  screaming 
in  their  hideous  revelry,  reminded  her  of  a  place  more  familiar 
to  Puritan  than  to  polite  ears.  And  in  the  eyes  of  this  thrifty 
New  England  housewife  “miserable  was  the  waste  that 
there  was  made  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  calves,  lambs, 
roasting  pigs,  and  fowls  (which  they  had  plundered  in  the 
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town),  some  roasting,  some  lying  and  burning,  and  some 
boiling,  to  feed  our  merciless  enemies,  who  were  joyful 
enough,  though  we  were  disconsolate.” 

The  poor  woman  had  cause  to  lie  awake  with  the  saddest 
thoughts.  She  had  lost  all — all  hut  the  wounded  child, 
whose  state  seemed  worse  than  death,  when  she  had  no 
means  of  relieving  its  suffering.  The  husband,  indeed,  was 
safe  as  yet:  he  had  gone  to  Boston  to  seek  soldiers  for  the 
protection  of  the  town — too  late!  Him,  too,  the  heartless 
Indians  boasted  that  they  would  kill  on  his  way  home.  In 
any  case,  how  could  she  hope  ever  to  see  him  again1?  Ho 
fewer  than  seventeen  of  her  kinsfolk  and  his  were  among  the 
victims  of  that  day’s  tragedy.  House,  family,  friends,  neigh¬ 
bours,  property — “all  was  gone,  except  my  life,  and  I  knew 
not  but  the  next  moment  that  might  go  too.” 

Next  morning  she  had,  like  the  rest,  to  turn  her  back 
upon  these  familiar  scenes  and  travel  into  the  wilderness,  she 
knew  not  whither.  Tongue  and  pen,  she  protests,  fail  her 
to  express  the  bitterness  of  her  spirit.  Her  own  wound  she 
does  not  speak  of,  hut  only  of  the  child’s,  who  was  carried 
upon  a  horse,  the  mother  trudging  behind  listening  in  agony 
to  its  moans.  “I  shall  die;  I  shall  die!”  it  kept  crying, 
and  every  cry  went  to  her  heart  like  a  knife.  Unable  to 
bear  its  pain,  she  took  it  off  the  horse  to  stagger  on  with 
the  poor  little  thing  in  her  arms  till  she  fell  from  exhaustion. 
Then  the  Indians  put  them  both  upon  a  bare-backed  horse, 
and  in  going  down  a  steep  hill  they  fell  off,  to  the  no  small 
diversion  of  their  inhuman  captors. 

Adding  to  such  misery,  it  began  to  snow,  and  this  night’s 
encampment  had  still  to  be  made  in  the  open  air.  “I  must 
sit  in  the  snow  by  a  little  fire,  and  a  few  boughs  behind 
me,  with  my  sick  child  in  my  lap  and  calling  much  for 
water,  being  now,  through  the  wound,  fallen  into  a  violent 
fever,  my  own  wound  also  growing  so  stiff  that  I  could 
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scarce  sit  down  or  rise  up.  Yet  so  it  must  be  that  I  must 
sit  all  this  cold  winter  night  upon  the  cold  snowy  ground, 
with  my  sick  child  in  my  arms,  looking  that  every  hour 
would  he  the  last  of  its  life,  and  having  no  Christian  friend 
near  me  either  to  comfort  or  help  me.  Oh !  I  may  see  the 
wonderful  power  of  God,  that  my  spirit  did  not  utterly  sink 
under  my  affliction.  Still  the  Lord  upheld  me  with  his  gra¬ 
cious  and  merciful  Spirit,  and  we  were  both  alive  to  see  the 
light  of  the  next  morning.” 

Though  the  Indians  rioted  in  plenty  for  themselves  they 
appear  to  have  paid  little  attention  to  the  wants  of  their 
captives;  or  it  may  be  that  Mrs.  Rowlandson’s  troubles  had 
taken  away  all  desire  for  food.  She  declares  that  for  three 
days  she  did  not  taste  a  morsel.  She  could  no  longer  have 
kept  up  with  the  march,  if  on  the  third  day  s  journey  an 
Indian  on  horseback  had  not  been  kind  enough  to  mount 
her  and  the  child  behind  him.  And  thus  that  afternoon 
they  came  to  the  Indian  town,  where  she  had  at  least  a  roof 
over  her  head.  They  were  quartered  in  the  wigwam  of  a 
chief  named  Quannopin,  who  had  made  a  bargain  for  her 
with  the  Naxraganset  Indian  into  whose  hands  she  had 
fallen  at  first. 

Here  she  had  a  visit  from  an  English  prisoner,  who  had 
been  some  time  among  the  red  men  and  had  learned  so 
much  of  their  surgery  as  to  recommend  a  plaster  of  oak 
leaves  for  her  wound.  She  tried  this  remedy,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  finding  her  own  hurt  heal  in  time.  But  the 
poor  child  grew  weaker  and  weaker.  For  days  she  held  it 
in  her  lap,  vainly  trying  to  still  its  ceaseless  complaints.  Her 
Indian  companions  gave  no  help  or  comfort.  To  them  it 
seemed  an  excellent  joke  to  look  in  upon  the  wretched 
mother,  saying,  first  one  and  then  another,  “Your  master 
will  come  and  knock  your  child  on  the  head.”  When  its 
death  was  clearly  at  hand  both  mother  and  child  were  heart- 
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lessly  turned  out  into  another  wigwam.  “I  suppose  because 
they  would  not  be  troubled  with  such  spectacles.” 

Can  mothers  bear  to  read  this  too  true  tale  1  “  About  two 
hours  in  the  night  my  sweet  babe  like  a  lamb  departed  this 
life  on  Feb.  18,  1676,  it  being  about  six  years  and  five 
months  old.  It  was  nine  days  from  the  first  wounding  in 
this  miserable  condition,  without  any  refreshing  of  one 
nature  or  another,  except  a  little  cold  water.  I  cannot  but 
take  notice  how  at  another  time  I  could  not  bear  to  be  in  a 
room  where  a  dead  person  was;  but  now  the  case  is  changed; 
I  must  and  could  lie  down  with  my  dead  babe  all  the  night 
after.  I  have  thought  since  of  the  wonderful  goodness  of 
God  to  me  in  preserving  me  so  in  the  use  of  my  reason  and 
senses  in  that  distressed  time,  that  I  did  not  use  wicked 
and  violent  means  to  end  my  own  miserable  life.” 

The  unhappy  woman  was  denied  even  the  wretched  con¬ 
solation  of  burying  her  child.  It  was  taken  away  from  her 
in  the  morning,  and  when  she  asked  the  Indians  what  had 
become  of  it  they  showed  her  a  newly-turned  spot  of  ground 
as  .its  grave.  She  little  knew  that  this  obscure  place  of 
sepulture  would  one  day,  for  the  sake  of  her  sorrows,  become 
a  marked  spot  in  the  town  which  was  to  be  built  here. 

Her  elder  daughter  Mary,  about  ten  years  old,  was  a 
prisoner  at  the  same  place  in  another  wigwam,  where  Mrs. 
Rowlandson  went  to  see  her..  The  girl  fell  a  crying  at  the 
sight  of  her  mother;  but  the  Indians  to  whom  she  belonged 
would  not  allow  any  communication  between  them.  “  A 
heart-cutting  word”  it  was  to  the  mother  when  they  roughly 
bid  her  begone;  and  she  might  well  compare  her  case  to 
Jacob’s:  “Me  have  ye  bereaved  of  my  children;  Joseph  is 
not,  and  Simeon  is  not,  and  ye  will  take  Benjamin  also;  all 
these  things  are  against  me.” 

She  could  not  sit  still  for  misery,  but  kept  wandering 
about  the  camp,  distracted  to  think  that  her  children  were 
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in  the  power  of  these  heathen,  yet  inwardly  beseeching  the 
Lord  to  show  her  some  “token  for  good.”  Then  in  direct 
answer  to  her  prayer,  as  she  did  not  doubt,  she  met  her  son 
Joseph,  whom  she  had  not  seen  since  the  capture  of  Lan¬ 
caster.  With  tears  in  his  eyes  he  asked  after  his  little  dead 
sister,  and,  like  a  brave  boy,  bid  her  not  be  troubled  about 
himself.  He  was  with  a  small  band  of  Indians  about  six 
miles  off,  some  of  whom  had  gone  to  attack  the  town  of 
Medfield,  so  “  in  his  master’s  absence  his  dame  brought  him 
to  see  me.”  This  Indian  squaw  could  understand  a  mother’s 
feelings. 

Next  day  the  scalping  party  returned  from  their  raid  on 
Medfield,  and  “Oh!  the  outrageous  roaring  and  whooping 
that  there  was.  They  began  their  din  about  a  mile  before 
they  came  to  us.”  Twenty-three  times  the  approaching 
warriors  repeated  their  scream  of  triumph  to  signify  that 
they  had  killed  as  many  of  the  enemy,  and  the  whole  tribe 
turned  out  to  meet  them,  echoing  back  the  exultant  din, 
“that  the  very  earth  rang  again.  And  then,  oh!  the  hideous 
insulting  and  triumphing  that  there  was  over  some  English¬ 
men’s  scalps  that  they  had  taken,  as  their  manner  is,  and 
brought  with  them.” 

But  amid  this  ferocious  orgy,  Mrs.  Rowlandson  has  to 
record  a  “wonderful  mercy”  experienced  by  her.  One  of 
the  Indians,  among  the  rest  of  his  plunder,  had  carried  off  a 
Bible,  which  he  was  friendly  enough  to  offer  her.  This  was 
indeed  a  treasure  to  the  pious  Puritan.  At  once  she  sought 
help  in  the  familiar  history,  applying  all  its  expressions  of 
hope  and  promise  to  her  own  case,  and  turning  its  curses 
against  her  oppressors.  These  Puritans  were  much  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  Old  Testament,  and  readily  found  a  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  the  texts  about  Moabites  and  Philistines. 

There  were  nine  other  English  captives  in  this  place,  all 
children  except  one  woman.  With  them  she  shared  her 
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precious  consolation.  Opening  the  Bible  they  lighted  upon 
the  twenty-seventh  Psalm,  so  well  adapted  to  their  case,  and 
now  as  never  before  they  hung  upon  the  closing  words, 
“Wait  on  the  Lord,  be  of  good  courage,  and  he  shall 
strengthen  thine  heart;  wait  I  say  on  the  Lord.” 


IL 

These  companions  in  misfortune  were  not  long  allowed  to 
bid  each  other  take  hope.  The  Indians  broke  up  their  en¬ 
campment,  retiring  to  join  King  Philip,  They  had  been 
alarmed  by  the  approach  of  a  strong  English  force,  and  it 
was  not  their  strategy  to  risk  a  battle  at  anything  like  equal 
odds.  Mrs.  Rowlandson  blames  the  English  for  not  using 
more  activity;  it  seems  that  they  might  have  overtaken  the 
enemy  in  their  retreat  if  they  had  not  hesitated  to  cross  a 
river  which  the  Indians  had  just  passed  on  rafts.  But  “we 
were  not  ready  for  so  great  a  mercy  as  victory  and  deliver¬ 
ance.” 

The  good  woman  had  need  of  every  cordial  verse  which 
she  could  find  in  her  Bible,  travelling  now  the  only  Chris¬ 
tian  soul  among  hundreds  of  Indians,  who,  after  a  halt  of 
some  days,  resumed  their  flight  in  confused  haste,  an  Eng¬ 
lish  force  being  apparently  at  hand.  While  a  rear-guard  of 
warriors  kept  these  pursuers  in  play,  the  rest  pressed  on 
“furiously  like  Jehu,”  making  all  the  haste  they  could, 
encumbered  with  old  people  and  sick,  loaded  with  baggage, 
the  squaws  carrying  their  pappooses  at  their  backs,  and  some 
red-skinned  .Encases  piously  burdened  with  their  decrepit 
parents.  Mrs.  Rowlandson  has  thankfully  to  mention  that 
she  was  “somewhat  favoured  in  my  load;”  in  consideration 
of  her  wound,  she  carried  only  two  quarts  of  parched  meal, 
and  her  knitting  work,  with  which  she  had  soon  been  set 
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to  make  a  pair  of  white  cotton  stockings  for  Quannopin’s 
squaw.  But  it  was  all  she  could  do  to  drag  herself  along, 
her  head  dizzy,  her  limbs  feeble,  and  her  heart  aching  with 
thoughts  of  her  children.  Yet  she  durst  not  give  way  to 
weakness.  A  Lancaster  neighbour  of  hers  from  whom  she 
had  just  parted,  one  “goodwife  Joslin,”  was  at  this  time 
brutally  butchered  because  she  complained  of  not  being  able 
to  keep  up  with  the  march. 

A  captive  had  no  choice  but  between  such  a  fate  or  to 
hurry  on  with  the  unfeeling  horde,  burning  their  wigwams 
behind  them,  camping  in  snow  and  mud,  stumbling  over 
frozen  swamps,  crossing  ice-cold  streams,  now  on  a  raft,  now 
on  a  beaver-dam.  Mrs.  Rowlandson  extols  the  special  pro¬ 
vidence  through  which  she  more  than  once  was  kept  from 
dire  discomfort,  a  respectable  lady  “  not  before  acquainted 
with  such  kind  of  doings  and  dangers,”  and  she  has  Scrip¬ 
ture  to  quote  to  the  purpose :  “  When  thou  passest  through 
the  waters,  I  will  be  with  thee,  and  through  the  rivers,  they 
shall  not  overflow  thee.”  As  she  travelled  further  into  “the 
vast  and  howling  wilderness,”  she  was  able  to  understand 
the  temptation  of  Lot’s  wife  in  looking  behind  her.  Yet 
ever  her  simple  faith  finds  fresh  instances  of  the  goodness 
of  God,  not  suffering  her  to  be  tried  beyond  what  she  was 
able  to  bear.  After  toiling  up  a  steep  hill,  like  to  have 
broken  her  “heart  and  legs  and  all,”  she  saw  a  place  where 
English  cattle  had  been,  and  “that  was  a  comfort  to  me, 
such  as  it  was.”  What  a  homely  touch  of  pathos!  “Quickly 
after  that  we  came  to  an  English  path,  which  so  took  me 
that  I  thought  I  could  there  have  freely  lain  down  and 
died.”  But  it  was  with  mingled  feelings  that  she  saw  a 
deserted  farm,  over  which  the  hungry  Indians  eagerly  spread 
themselves  to  fly  upon  the  corn  standing  frozen  in  sheaves — 
for  months  it  had  been  standing  thus,  the  owners  dead  or 
not  daring  to  gather  the  fruits  of  their  toil.  “  A  solemn 
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sight  methought  it  was  to  see  whole  fields  of  wheat  and 
Indian  corn  forsaken  and  spoiled,  and  the  remainder  of  them 
to  be  food  for  our  merciless  enemies.  That  night  we  had  a 
mess  of  wheat  for  our  supper,”  which  must  have  gone  far  to 
silence  all  sentimental  regrets  in  her  practical  mind. 

The  Indians,  indeed,  after  as  usual  recklessly  wasting  their 
booty,  had  for  some  time  been  feeling  the  pinch  of  starva¬ 
tion  in  this  hard  season,  and  their  captives  could  not  fail  to 
come  ill  off.  The  trail  of  the  band  was  clearly  marked  where 
they  had  grubbed  for  ground-nuts  as  they  went,  so  far  had 
need  overcome  the  habitual  caution  of  their  movements. 
Mrs.  Rowlandson  tells  us  how  she  begged  in  vain  for  leave 
to  eat  a  spoonful  of  the  meal  she  was  carrying ;  how  she  had 
to  guard  every  scanty  morsel  she  got  for  fear  of  its  being 
stolen  from  her;  how  one  night  she  was  glad  to  taste  broth 
made  by  boiling  an  old  horse’s  leg,  and  another  time  was 
thankful  for  a  bit  of  horse  liver,  which  she  had  to  eat 
before  it  was  half  roasted  or  it  would  all  have  been  snatched 
away  by  her  greedy  companions.  Like  others  who  have 
been  in  such  a  case,  she  found  how  necessity  overcomes 
niceness.  “The  first  week  of  my  being  among  them  I 
hardly  eat  anything;  the  second  week  I  found  my  stomach 
grow  very  faint  for  want  of  something,  and  yet  it  was  very 
hard  to  get  down  their  filthy  trash;  but  the  third  week, 
though  I  could  think  how  formerly  my  stomach  would  turn 
against  this  or  that,  and  I  could  starve  or  die  before  I  could 
eat  such  things,  yet  [now]  they  were  pleasant  and  savoury 
to  my  taste.” 

It  was  plain  how  much  her  companions,  after  several 
forced  marches,  still  feared  the  avengers  on  their  track.  On 
her  arrival  at  the  Connecticut  river,  beyond  which  lay  Philip 
and  his  “crew,”  two  canoes  had  already  crossed,  and  Mrs. 
Rowlandson  was  just  about  to  be  ferried  over  when  the 
appearance  of  some  English  scouts  caused  a  panic.  There 
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was  a  sudden  outcry  among  the  Indians,  who  pulled  her 
back  and  hurried  her  away  up  the  river.  When  she  was 
allowed  to  halt,  her  son  Joseph  unexpectedly  found  a  chance 
of  coming  to  her,  and  they  asked  of  each  other’s  welfare, 
and  bemoaned  together  their  doleful  condition. 

“Look  here,  mother,  did  you  read  this?”  said  the  boy, 
opening  her  Bible  at  the  hundred  and  eighteenth  psalm:  “  I 
shall  not  die  but  live,  and  declare  the  works  of  the  Lord. 
The  Lord  hath  chastened  me  sore,  yet  he  hath  not  given  me 
over  to  death.”  Thus  the  good  minister’s  wife  found  “com¬ 
fortable  and  suitable  scriptures”  in  all  her  afflictions,  which 
she  compares  to  those  of  Job,  not  forgetting  to  say  with 
him:  “The  Lord  gave  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away; 
blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.” 

Next  morning  she  crossed  the  river  and  had  an  interview 
with  the  famous  Philip,  that  bugbear  of  the  Puritan  colony, 
who,  nevertheless,  seems  to  have  treated  her  civilly  enough. 
Her  account  of  this  experience  is  both  affecting  and 
amusing. 

“  In  the  canoe  I  could  not  but  be  amazed  at  the  numerous 
crew  of  Pagans  that  were  on  the  bank  on  the  other  side. 
When  I  came  ashore  they  gathered  all  about  me,  I  sitting 
alone  in  the  midst.  I  observed  that  they  asked  one  another 
questions,  and  laughed  and  rejoiced  over  their  gains  and 
victories.  Then  my  heart  began  to  fail,  and  I  fell  aweeping, 
which  was  the  first  time  to  my  remembrance  that  I  wept 
before  them.  Although  I  had  met  with  so  much  affliction, 
and  my  heart  was  many  times  ready  to  break,  yet  could  I 
not  shed  one  tear  in  their  sight,  but  rather  had  been  all  this 
while  in  a  maze,  and  like  one  astonished;  but  now  I  may 
say  as  Psalm  cxxxvii.  1:  ‘By  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  there  sat 
we  down,  yea,  we  wept,  when  we  remembered  Zion.’  There  one 
of  them  asked  me  why  I  wept.  I  could  hardly  tell  what  to 
say;  yet  I  answered:  they  would  kill  me.  ‘No,’  said  he, 
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‘  none  will  hurt  you.’  Then  came  one  of  them  and  gave  me 
two  spoonfuls  of  meal  to  comfort  me,  and  another  gave  me 
half  a  pint  of  peas,  which  was  worth  more  than  many  bushels 
at  another  time.  Then  I  went  to  see  King  Philip.  He  bade 
me  come  in  and  sit  down,  and  asked  me  whether  I  would 
smoke  it — a  usual  compliment  nowadays  among  saints  and 
sinners;  but  this  no  way  suited  me,  for  though  I  had  for¬ 
merly  used  tobacco,  yet  I  had  left  it  ever  since  I  was  first 
taken.  It  seems  to  be  a  bait  the  devil  lays  to  make  men 
lose  their  precious  time.  I  remember  with  shame  how  for¬ 
merly,  when  I  had  taken  two  or  three  pipes,  I  was  presently 
ready  for  another,  such  a  bewitching  thing  it  is;  but  I  thank 
God  he  has  now  given  me  power  over  it.  Surely  there  are 
many  who  may  be  better  employed  than  to  sit  sucking  a 
stinking  tobacco-pipe.” 

We  open  our  eyes  to  read  of  a  respectable  minister’s  wife 
having  to  break  herself  of  such  a  habit.  But  Mrs.  Row¬ 
landson  had  other  accomplishments  now  of  no  little  service 
to  her.  Philip  asked  her  to  make  a  shirt  for  his  boy,  which 
she  did,  and  he  rewarded  her  with  a  shilling.  She  offered 
the  shilling  to  her  “mistress,”  who  bid  her  keep  it,  and  it 
bought  a  piece  of  horse-flesh  for  her.  Then  the  “king”  got 
her  to  make  his  son  a  cap,  for  which  he  invited  her  to  dinner, 
treating  her  to  a  “  pancake  about  as  big  as  two  fingers,  made 
of  parched  wheat  beaten  and  fried  in  bear’s  grease,”  than 
which  she  thought  she  had  never  tasted  pleasanter  meat  in 
her  life. 

While  they  stayed  here  she  had  plenty  of  work  after  this 
example  of  royal  patronage.  One  squaw  ordered  a  shirt  for 
her  goodman,  which  she  paid  for  with  a  piece  of  beef. 
Another  had  a  pair  of  stockings  knitted,  and  the  price  was 
a  quart  of  peas.  Then  to  secure  the  favour  of  her  master 
and  mistress,  through  which  she  was  allowed  to  undertake 
these  commissions,  and  perhaps  with  the  idea  of  showing 
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them  how  things  ought  to  be  done  in  a  decent  household, 
she  invited  them  to  dine  upon  the  beef  and  peas  boiled 
together.  “But  the  proud  gossip,  because  I  served  them 
both  in  one  dish,  would  eat  nothing,  except  one  bit  that  he 
gave  her  upon  the  point  of  his  knife.”  The  Indians  she  found 
had  peculiar  notions  of  their  own  as  to  nicety,  while,  to  her 
thinking,  their  manners  and  customs  were  of  the  nastiest. 

All  her  customers  were  not  liberal  nor  honest.  One  “sorry 
Indian”  bespoke  a  shirt,  and  when  she  had  finished  it  would 
pay  nothing  for  the  job,  though  she  often  dunned  him. 
This  must  have  been  a  warrior  of  high  birth  and  much 
savoir  vivre,  with  a  soul  above  tailors’  bills.  In  the  end, 
however,  by  taking  another  order,  a  small  one  in  baby-linen 
this  time,  she  got  a  knife  from  him  on  account,  which  she 
gave  to  her  master  asking  for  it,  glad  if  she  could  do  any¬ 
thing  to  earn  his  good-will. 

Her  treatment  varied  from  day  to  day,  according  to  the 
fickle  humour  of  these  people.  “Sometimes  I  met  with 
favour,  and  sometimes  with  nothing  but  frowns.”  One  day 
she  would  be  allowed  to  go  about  freely;  then  again,  when 
she  ventured  to  leave  her  own  party  for  a  time,  an  Indian 
came  after  her  and  kicked  her  all  the  way  along  back  to 
their  wigwam.  When  the  spring  sun  shone,  the  heat  and 
smoke  of  these  crowded  lodges  nearly  blinded  her.  In  bitter 
cold  weather  she  perhaps  could  not  find  room  to  sit  down 
before  the  fire,  and  had  to  wander  out,  seeking  for  shelter 
among  the  other  wigwams.  Sometimes  then  she  would  be 
driven  away  with  threats  and  jeers;  but  more  than  once, 
begging  thus  with  dumb  looks  that  told  her  tale  of  misery 
plainer  than  ■frords,  she  found  some  kind  soul  beneath  a 
tawny  skin  to  take  her  in  and  let  her  have  a  share  of  what 
might  be  going.  A  good-natured  squaw  once  gave  her  a 
piece  of  bear  meat,  which  she  took  home  in  her  pocket,  but 
could  not  find  any  opportunity  of  cooking;  so  next  day 
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she  had  to  go  back  to  the  squaw,  who  not  only  let  her  boil 
the  meat,  but  added  a  handful  of  ground-nuts  to  eat  with  it. 
“  I  have  sometimes  seen  bear  baked  handsomely  among  the 
English,  and  some  liked  it,  but  the  thoughts  that  it  was  bear 
made  me  tremble.  But  now  that  was  savoury  to  me  that 
one  would  think  was  enough  to  turn  the  stomach  of  a  brute 
creature.” 

It  was  a  real  windfall  to  her  one  day  when  she  had  the 
luck  to  pick  up  six  acorns  and  two  chestnuts.  She  nearly 
lost  her  sight  through  one  cruel  squaw’s  throwing  a  handful 
of  hot  ashes  in  her  eyes  because  she  had  taken  the  liberty 
to  stir  the  fire  for  her  own  convenience.  But  in  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  wigwam,  where  the  people  were  strangers  to  her, 
the  squaw  laid  a  sldn  for  her,  invited  her  to  come  again, 
and  spoke  of  buying  her  if  able. 

Cruelty  was  not  found  with  all  these  heathens,  nor  was 
it  all  charity  on  the  side  of  the  Christians.  The  “praying 
Indians”  about  Boston,  those  who  professed  Christianity, 
were,  justly  or  unjustly,  in  such  danger  from  popular  indig¬ 
nation  that  they  had  to  be  confined  on  an  island  in  the  bay ; 
and  Philip’s  son  being  captured,  was  sent  as  a  slave  to  the 
Bermudas,  where  he  might  learn  too  well  what  like  were 
the  mercies  of  white  men  towards  their  brethren  of  another 
hue. 

The  Indians  remained  encamped  by  the  Connecticut 
river  for  some  time,  till  a  band  of  warriors  returned  from 
Northampton,  where  they  had  carried  the  same  havoc  as  to 
so  many  other  towns.  Soon  after  this  the  party  with  whom 
Mrs.  Rowlandson  was,  moved  off,  at  first  taking  short  and 
apparently  useless  journeys,  as  if  uncertain  whither  to  turn 
for  safety  and  means  of  subsistence.  Wherever  they  went 
“  they  would  carry  all  their  trumpery  with  them,”  and  she 
had  often  to  take  more  than  her  share,  though  the  skin  were 
worn  off  her  back  If  she  complained  of  her  load  a  slap  on 
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the  face  might  be  the  answer.  She  had  some  hopes  that 
they  were  going  to  lead  her  to  Albany  and  sell  her  for 
powder.  Her  son  started  on  the  way  to  Canada  to  be  sold  there 
to  the  French  for  a  supply  of  this  indispensable  commodity; 
but  on  the  way  his  conductors  were  attacked  by  Mohawks, 
and  four  of  them  being  killed,  they  came  back,  which,  to 
his  mother’s  great  satisfaction  in  the  end,  saved  the  lad  from 
what  might  have  proved  a  more  hopeless  captivity. 

One  day,  when  they  had  set  out  with  their  faces  turned 
eastwards,  Mrs.  Rowlandson’s  master  gave  her  some  hope 
that  they  were  really  going  to  let  her  husband  have  the 
opportunity  of  ransoming  her,  which  made  her  burden  seem 
light  for  the  time.  But  before  they  had  gone  far  in  this 
direction  her  mistress  insisted  on  turning  back,  as  if  from 
some  caprice,  and,  when  her  husband  refused,  left  him,  tak¬ 
ing  the  prisoner  with  her.  The  poor  woman’s  patience 
almost  broke  down  at  this  bitter  disappointment.  She 
thought  she  could  have  died  as  she  retraced — how  wearily 
now ! — her  willing  steps  of  the  morning,  and  her  heart,  “  as 
full  as  it  could  hold,”  was  like  to  burst  when  she  went  to 
her  Bible,  not  in  vain,  for  there  she  found  a  “quieting 
scripture” — “Be  still  and  know  that  I  am  God.” 

She  might  not  even  read  her  Bible  now,  except  on  the 
sly.  Her  mistress  had  that  morning  snatched  it  from  her 
hands  and  flung  it  out  of  doors.  She  had  also  wounded  the 
Puritan  captive’s  conscience  by  ordering  her  to  knit  stock¬ 
ings  upon  the  Sabbath,  not  to  speak  of  these  laborious  marches 
which  she  had  to  take  Sundays  as  week-days.  This  lady  of 
rank  among  the  Indians,  Wettimore  by  name,  is  described 
in  curious  language.  “A  severe  and  proud  dame  she  was, 
bestowing  every  day  in  dressing  herself  near  as  much  time 
as  any  of  the  gentry  of  the  land,  powdering  her  hair  and 
painting  her  face,  going  with  her  necklaces,  with  jewels  in 
her  ears  and  bracelets  upon  her  hands.”  Her  husband 
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clearly  did  not  idolize  her,  for  all  these  attractions,  as  he 
had  two  other  wives;  but  it  was  Wettimore  that  played  the 
“  mistress  ”  over  Mrs.  Rowlandson. 

Quannopin  was  now  away  for  some  weeks,  living  with 
one  of  his  other  wives,  perhaps  also  engaged  in  a  fresh  raid 
that  the  warriors  made  while  the  rest  of  his  party  remained 
camped  in  a  wood.  During  this  absence  of  the  head  of  the 
family  our  prisoner  felt  quite  deserted,  for  he  had  been  her 
best  friend  there.  He  would  be  too  much  of  a  chief  to 
harm  a  squaw,  except  now  and  then  when  out  of  temper. 
Now  she  had  more  than  ever  to  bear  from  the  insolence  and 
violence  of  the  other  Indians.  She  was  fain  to  get  leave  to 
go  out  and  pick  sticks  as  an  excuse  for  being  alone  with  her 
Bible;  yet  whenever  her  company  proved  inconvenient  in 
the  wigwam,  she  would  be  turned  out  without  ceremony. 
Again,  when  she  went  to  assist  a  wounded  English  lad,  they 
accused  her  of  wanting  to  run  away,  and  threatened  to  make 
an  end  of  her. 

No  actual  restraint,  save  that  of  threats  and  suspicious 
looks,  was  put  upon  her  movements;  her  tyrants  knew  that 
for  a  feeble  woman  these  naked  forests  were  prison  sure 
enough.  An  Indian  man  and  his  squaw  did  once  propose 
to  her  to  run  away  in  company  with  them,  but  she  refused, 
having  no  turn  for  such  adventures.  If  she  had  tried  to 
escape  alone  she  would  soon  have  been  tracked  and  re¬ 
captured.  So,  for  the  most  part,  she  went  about  among  the 
rest,  and  might  even  forget  one  too  short  moment  that  she 
was  a  prisoner.  “  I  cannot  but  remember  how  many  times, 
sitting  in  their  wigwams  and  musing  of  things  past,  I  should 
suddenly  leap  up  and  run  out,  as  if  I  had  been  at  home, 
forgetting  where  I  was,  and  what  my  condition  was;  but 
when  I  was  without  and  saw  nothing  but  wilderness  and 
woods,  and  a  company  of  barbarous  heathen,  my  mind  quickly 
returned  to  me,  which  made  me  think  of  that  spoken  con- 
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cerning  Samson,  who  said:  “I  will  go  out  and  shake  myself 
as  other  times,  but  he  wist  not  that  the  Lord  was  departed 
from  him.” 

At  this  time  she  began  to  fear  that  all  her  hopes  of 
release  being  taken  by  the  English  army,  being  sold  for 
powder  at  Albany,  being  ransomed  by  her  husband,  would 
come  to  nothing,  so  that  her  spirit  sank  within  her.  Not 
only  for  herself  was  she  troubled.  The  heartless  Indians 
found  it  an  excellent  jest  to  play  upon  her  anxieties.  When 
she  asked  one  of  them  where  her  son  was,  the  fellow 
answered  that  his  master  had  roasted  and  eaten  him,  and 
“that  he  himself  had  eaten  a  piece  of  him  as  big  as  his 
two  fingers,  and  that  he  was  very  good  meat.”  Others 
told  her  that  her  husband  was  dead,  that  he  believed  her 
to  be  dead,  that  he  had  married  again.  “  So  like  were  these 
barbarous  creatures  to  him  who  was  a  liar  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  !  ”  As  she  observed  that  there  was  not  one  of  them 
who  “  made  the  least  conscience  of  speaking  the  truth,”  she 
sensibly  resolved  to  pay  little  attention  to  their  bad  news. 
A  child  of  Wettimore’s  own  died  in  this  camp,  and  was 
duly  mourned  and  buried  with  much  howling;  but  their  com¬ 
mon  bereavement  does  not  seem  to  have  moved  the  Indian 
mother’s  heart  towards  Mrs.  Rowlandson,  who  confesses  for 
herself  that  in  turn  she  “could  not  much  condole  with 
them.” 

Though  she  did  not  believe  the  stories  that  were  told  her, 
it  must  have  been  a  relief  when  a  new  English  captive 
assured  the  anxious  wife  he  had  seen  her  husband  alive  and 
well,  “but  very  melancholy.”  Then  her  son  arrived  with 
his  owners,  safe  and  sound  as  yet,  and  they  were  able  to 
exchange  visits.  Joseph’s  master  let  him  stay  a  while 
with  her,  that  she  might  satisfy  herself  by  discharging 
the  motherly  duty  of  combing  his  head  and  cleaning  him 
generally,  not  without  unpleasant  reasons.  The  youngster 
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complained  of  being  hungry,  but  she  had  nothing  to  give 
him;  she  could  only  advise  him  to  try  her  plan  of  looking 
into  the  wigwams  as  he  went  along,  on  the  chance  of  being 
able  to  beg  some  scrap  in  one  or  other  of  them. 

So  he  did,  but  not  without  getting  into  trouble,  for  he 
came  home  so  late  that  his  master  beat  him,  and  in  a  fit  of 
anger  sold  him  to  another  Indian.  After  all  it  proved  a 
change  for  the  better.  “  He  came  running  to  tell  me  that 
he  had  a  new  master,  and  that  he  had  given  him  some 
ground-nuts  already.  Then  I  went  along  with  him  to  his 
new  master,  who  told  me  he  loved  him,  and  he  should  not 
want.  So  his  master  carried  him  away,  and  I  never  saw 
him  afterward  till  I  saw  him  at  Piscataqua,  in  Portsmouth.” 

His  mother  remained  with  the  Indians,  sharing  all  their 
privations  and  discomforts.  For  if  they  had  desolated  the 
frontier  of  the  colony,  the  English,  for  their  part,  had  done 
them  no  little  mischief,  destroying  their  fields  and  driving 
them  from  their  store-houses,  to  wander  among  woods  and 
swamps,  where  it  was  difficult  to  find  food  for  so  many  in 
winter.  Often  Mrs.  Rowlandson  has  seen  them  “eat  that 
that  a  hog  would  hardly  touch,  and  yet  by  that  God 
strengthened  them  to  be  a  scourge  to  his  people.”  She  com¬ 
pared  her  own  case  to  that  of  the  prodigal  son,  glad  of  a 
meal  of  husks.  When,  on  Sabbath-days,  she  thought  how 
happier  Christians  were  going  to  meeting,  her  robust  faith 
did  not  shrink  from  suggestions  of  the  hearty  meal  that 
would  follow  these  religious  exercises.  “  I  remembered 
how,  on  the  night  before  and  after  the  Sabbath,  when  my 
family  was  about  me,  and  relations  and  neighbours  with  us, 
we  could  pray  and  sing  and  refresh  our  bodies  with  the 
good  creatures  of  God,  and  then  have  a  comfortable  bed 
to  lie  down  on;  but  instead  of  all  this,  I  had  only  a  little 
swill  for  the  body,  and  then,  like  a  swine,  must  lie  down  on 
the  ground.  I  cannot  express  to  man  the  sorrow  that  laj 
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on  my  spirit,  tlie  Lord  knows  it.  Yet  that  comfortable 
scripture  would  often  come  to  my  mind — ‘For  a  small 
moment  have  I  forsaken  thee,  but  with  great  mercies  will  I 
gather  thee.’  ” 


III. 

The  late  spring  of  New  England  began  to  appear,  and 
with  it  revived  the  hopes  of  this  much-tried  woman.  At 
last  the  Indians  made  a  move  towards  the  settlements  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  that  haven  where  she  would  so  gladly 
be.  Now  she  shouldered  her  pack  cheerfully,  having  the 
“  burden  more  upon  my  back  than  my  spirit,”  and  every 
step  was  less  painful  when  it  took  her  nearer  home. 

It  was  still  the  old  story  of  hardships :  she  was  glad  to 
find  a  piece  of  cake  which,  ever  since  the  day  of  the  capture, 
had  lain  forgotten  in  her  pocket,  and  there  crumbled  into 
bits  as  hard  as  little  flints  by  this  time,  yet  able  to  refresh 
her  when  ready  to  faint.  Would  everyone  have  thought  of 
saying  grace  over  these  mouldering  fragments!  “It  was  in 
my  thoughts  when  I  put  it  to  my  mouth,  that  if  ever  I 
returned  I  would  tell  the  world  what  a  blessing  the  Lord 
gave  to  such  mean  food.” 

The  party  returned  to  that  tributary  of  the  Connecticut 
which  had  arrested  the  pursuit  of  the  English  force  after 
the  destruction  of  Lancaster.  Here  the  Indians  halted  and 
starved  for  a  few  days.  But  when  they  did  pass  the  stream, 
wading  this  time  knee  deep  in  water  that  seemed  as  if  it 
would  have  cut  her  in  sunder,  so  cold  was  it,  right  warming 
news  met  our  heroine  on  the  other  side.  An  Indian  came  to 
say  that  she  must  go  to  rejoin  her  master  at  Wachuset,  now 
Princeton,  as  the  English  authorities  had  opened  a  negotia¬ 
tion  for  the  redemption  of  the  captives :  another  communica¬ 
tion  from  them  was  expected  in  a  fortnight,  and  it  behoved 
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her  to  be  ready  on  the  spot  if  the  terms  were  to  be 
accepted. 

No  fault  of  hers  if  she  were  not  ready !  “  My  heart  was 

so  heavy  before  that  I  could  scarce  speak  or  go  in  the  path, 
and  yet  now  so  light  that  I  could  run.”  Her  fellow- 
travellers  went  now  all  too  slow  for  her  impatience.  As  if 
to  torment  her,  they  dawdled  even  more  than  usual, 
advancing  but  one  mile  that  evening,  and  then  camping  for 
two  days.  Here  she  was  excited  by  the  arrival  of  a  com¬ 
pany  of  Indians  on  horseback,  who  plainly  had  been  having 
dealings  of  some  sort  with  her  countrymen.  “My  heart 
skipped  within  me,  thinking  they  had  been  Englishmen  at 
the  first  sight  of  them;  for  they  were  dressed  in  English 
apparel,  with  hats,  white  neckcloths,  and  sashes  about  their 
waists,  and  ribbons  upon  their  shoulders.  But  when  they 
came  near  there  was  a  vast  difference  between  the  lovely 
faces  of  Christians  and  the  foul  looks  of  those  heathen, 
which  much  damped  my  spirits  again.” 

Then  followed  three  days’  hard  marching.  As  a  specimen 
of  Mrs.  Bowlandson’s  diary,  let  us  have  her  whole  account 
of  one  day’s  remove,  as  she  calls  it: — 

“The  Eighteenth  Remove.— We  took  up  our  packs 
and  along  we  went;  but  a  wearisome  day  I  had  of  it.  As 
we  went  along  I  saw  an  Englishman  stripped  naked  and 
Ij  ing  dead  upon  the  ground,  but  knew  not  who  he  was. 
Then  we  came  to  another  Indian  town,  where  we  stayed  all 
night.  In  this  town  there  were  four  English  children  cap¬ 
tives,  and  one  of  them  my  own  sister’s.  I  went  to  see  how 
she  did,  and  she  was  well,  considering  her  captive  condition. 

I  would  have  tarried  that  night  with  her,  but  they  that 
owned  her  would  not  suffer  it.  Then  I  went  to  another 
wigwam,  where  they  were  boiling  corn  and  beans,  which 
was  a  lovely  sight  to  see,  but  I  could  not  get  a  taste  thereof. 
Then  1  went  into  another  wigwam,  where  there  were  two 
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of  the  English  children.  The  squaw  was  boiling  horses’ 
feet.  She  cut  me  off  a  little  piece,  and  gave  one  of  the 
English  children  a  piece  also.  Being  very  hungry,  I  had 
quickly  eat  up  mine;  but  the  child  could  not  bite  it,  it  was 
so  tough  and  sinewy,  and  lay  sucking,  gnawing,  and  slabber¬ 
ing  of  it  in  the  mouth  and  hand;  then  I  took  it  of  the  child 
and  eat  it  myself,  and  savoury  it  was  to  my  taste,  that  I 
may  say  as  Job  (chap.  vi.  7):  ‘ The  things  that  my  soul  lefuse 
to  touch  are  as  my  sorrowful  meat.’  Thus  the  Lord  made  that 
pleasant  and  refreshing  which  at  another  time  would  have 
been  an  abomination.  Then  I  went  home  to  my  mistress 
wigwam,  and  they  told  me  I  disgraced  my  master  with 
begging,  and  if  I  did  so  any  more  they  would  knock  me  on 
the  head.  I  told  them  they  had  as  good  do  that  as  starve 

me  to  death.”  ... 

On  the  third  day  she  was  almost  worn  out,  when  rniiip 
himself,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  company  at  this  time, 
came  and  took  her  by  the  hand,  saying,  by  way  of  encour¬ 
agement:  “Two  weeks  more  and  you  shall  be  mistress 
again.”  Beaching  Wachuset  at  length,  she  saw  her  master 
Quannopin,  who  received  her  with  no  little  civility  for  an 
Indian.  He  asked  how  long  it  was  since  she  had  had  a  wash. 
She  told  him,  not  for  a  month.  Then  with  his  own  hands 
he  fetched  water  and  let  her  wash,  and  even  carried  his 
politeness  so  far  as  to  give  her  a  glass  that  she  might  see 
how  she  looked !  He  also  bid  the  old  squaw  with  whom  he 
was  living  here  give  her  something  to  eat,  which  she  did, 
and  invited  her  to  come  again;  but  Wettimore,  her  mistress, 
had  the  prisoner  fetched  away  to  her  own  wigwam,  where 
she  laid  out  a  mat  and  rug  for  her  bedding. .  This  novel 
rivalry  in  hospitable  attentions  was  a  good  sign  for  Mrs. 
Rowlandson.  She  guessed  that  Wettimore  and  the  other 
squaw  might  be  already  speculating  on  which  of  them  was 
to  profit  by  her  ransom. 
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Sure  enough  two  Indian  converts,  Tom  and  Peter  by 
name,  came  bringing  a  second  letter  from  the  English  about 
the  captives  redemption ;  and  for  Mrs.  Rowlandson  they 
brought  two  biscuits  and  a  pound  of  tobacco  as  an  earnest 
of  further  help.  Though  they  were  Indians  she  took  them 
by  the  hand,  bursting  into  tears.  Her  heart  was  so  full  that 
for  the  moment  she  could  not  speak  to  ask  news  of  her  hus¬ 
band  and  friends. 

Then  the  Indian  council  met,  aping  the  forms  of  their 
enemies’  way  of  doing  public  business;  for  when  Mrs.  Row¬ 
landson  came  before  them  they  made  her  stand  up,  and  told 
her  they  were  the  “general  court”  like  that  at  Boston. 
They  asked  what  ransom  her  husband  would  give,  and  she 
was  at  a  loss  how  to  answer.  On  the  one  hand,  knowing 
that  the  family  had  lost  their  all,  she  did  not  like  to  fix  too 
high  a  price;  on  the  other,  a  small  one  might  be  rejected 
and  the  whole  bargain  broken  off.  At  a  venture,  however, 
she  said  twenty  pounds,  “yet  desired  them  to  take  less;’’ 
and  they  forthwith  resolved  that  for  twenty  pounds  she 
should  be  given  up.  There  had  been  some  thought  of 
requiring  her  husband  to  come  for  her;  but  when  she  heard 
one  of  the  Indians  threaten,  in  an  off-hand  mood  of  insolent 
boastfulness,  to  knock  him  on  the  head,  she  durst  not  invite 
him  among  these  dangerous  characters,  “so  unstable  and 
like  madmen  they  were,”  even  though  they  promised  to  do 
him  no  harm. 

It  was  one  of  the  praying  Indians  from  Boston  that  acted 
as  secretary  to  this  illiterate  council.  The  former  answer 
returned  by  them  has  been  preserved,  and  is  worth  tran¬ 
scription  as  a  curiosity:  “  JVe  no  give  answer  by  this  one 
man,”  wrote  the  Indian  chiefs  without  troubling  themselves 
much  about  grammar  or  punctuation,  “  but  if  you  like  my 
answer  send  one  more  man  besides  this  one  Tom  Nenanet 
and  send  with  all  tiue  heart  and  with  all  your  mind  by  two 
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men;  because  you  know  and  we  know  your  heart  great 
sorrowful  with  crying  for  your  lost  many  many  hundred 
man  and  all  your  house  and  all  your  land  and  woman  child 
and  cattle  as  all  your  thing  that  you  have  lost.” 

To  this  they  had  added  messages  purporting  to  he  from 
the  captives  to  their  friends,  and  a  pressing  request  from 
Mrs.  Eowlandson  to  her  husband  that  he  would  send  her 
some  tobacco.  So,  we  see,  he  did ,  but  the  good  lady  is  at 
pains  to  let  us  know  that  this  was  none  of  her  asking,  and 
that  she  gave  all  the  tobacco  away.  She  also  takes  the 
opportunity  to  hint  her  opinion  of  these  praying  Indians, 
which  was  not  a  high  one.  Most  of  the  Massachusetts  settlers 
looked  somewhat  askance  on  their  converts,  especially  in 
those  times  of  trouble. 

While  waiting  here  for  a  fresh  answer  to  their  proposal, 
the  Indians  seemed  like  to  destroy  all  chance  of  coming  to 
terms  by  undertaking  another  raid,  this  time  against  Sud¬ 
bury,  where  they  made  “  sad  work.”  Before  the  warriors 
marched  off  they  performed  the  excited  pantomime  of  the 
war-dance,  which  Mrs.  Eowlandson  witnessed,  and  was  able 
to  describe  in  a  remarkably  matter-of-fact  style.  Few  of 
these  early  colonists  could  see  anything  picturesque,  or  other 
than  absurd  and  hateful,  in  the  customs  of  their  dangerous 
neighbours. 

« They  got  a  company  together  to  pow-wow,”  says  she. 
“  The  manner  was  as  followeth.  There  was  one  that  kneeled 
upon  a  deer-skin,  with  the  company  around  him  in  a  ring, 
who  kneeled,  striking  upon  the  ground  with  their  hands  or 
with  sticks,  and  muttering  or  humming  with  their  mouths. 
Besides  him  who  kneeled  in  the  ring,  there  also  stood  one 
with  a  gun  in  his  hand.  Then  he  on  the  deer-skin  made  a 
speech,  and  all  manifested  assent  to  it,  and  so  they  did  many 
times  together.  Then  they  bid  him  with  a  gun  go  out  of 
the  ring,  which  he  did;  but  when  he  was  out  they  called 
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him  in  again,  but  he  seemed  to  make  a  stand.  Then  they 
called  the  more  earnestly  till  he  turned  again.  Then  they 
all  sang.  Then  they  gave  him  two  guns,  in  each  hand  one. 
And  so  he  on  the  deer-skin  began  again,  and  at  the  end  of 
every  sentence  in  his  speaking  they  all  assented,  and  hum¬ 
ming  or  muttering  with  their  mouths  and  striking  upon  the 
ground  with  their  hands.  Then  they  bid  him  with  the  two 
guns  go  out  of  the  ring  again,  which  he  did  a  little  way. 
Then  they  called  him  again,  but  he  made  a  stand;  so  they 
called  him  with  greater  earnestness;  but  he  stood  reeling 
and  wavering  as  if  he  knew  not  whether  he  should  stand  or 
fall,  or  which  way  to  go.  Then  they  called  him  with  exceed- 
ing  great  vehemency,  all  of  them,  one  and  another.  After  a 
little  while  he  turned  in,  staggering  as  he  went,  with  his 
arms  stretched  out,  in  each  hand  a  gun.  As  soon  as  he 
came  in  they  all  sang  and  rejoiced  exceedingly  awhile,  and 
then  he  upon  the  deer-skin  made  another  speech,  imto  which 
they  all  assented  in  a  rejoicing  manner;  and  so  they  ended 
their  business,  and  forthwith  went  to  Sudbury  fight.” 

When  they  came  back  from  Sudbury  with  their  scalps, 
the  prisoner  trembled  to  hear  them  say  that,  after  this  fresh 
injury,  the  English  might  be  expected  to  send  no  more 
about  her  ransom.  They  removed  three  or  four  miles,  and 
set  about  building  a  large  wigwam  in  which  to  hold  one  of 
their  grand  festival  dances.  To  assist  at  the  feast  Indians 
came  from  all  quarters,  and  Mrs.  Rowlandson  heard  that  her 
sister  and  her  daughter  were  not  far  off.  She  was  not  able 
to  see  them,  but  met  in  with  another  old  neighbour,  one 
“  goodwife  Kettle,”  whose  heart  was  as  heavy  as  her  own, 
and  that  ready  to  break  for  anxiety. 

Just  before  the  feast,  however,  Tom  and  Peter  came 
back,  and  with  them  Mr.  John  Hoar,  a  worthy  gentleman 
who  had  volunteered  to  venture  himself  in  the  lair  of  “those 
roaring  lions  and  savage  bears  that  feared  neither  God  nor 
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man  nor  the  devil.”  It  was  a  Sabbath-day  when  they  reached 
the  camp  on  this  work  of  mercy,  all  Puritan  scruples  being 
laid  aside  for  the  nonce.  The  excitement  caused  by  their 
arrival  put  Mrs.  Rowlandson  at  a  loss  what  to  think.  She 
was  called  in  and  made  to  sit  still,  while  she  saw  the  Indians 
snatching  up  their  guns  and  running  out  as  if  some  enemy 
were  at  band.  Then  she  heard  the  sound  of  firing  and 
eagerly  asked  what  had  happened.  She  feared  they  had 
murdered  the  ambassadors.  But  it  turned  out  that  the 
Indians  had  only  been  playing  tricks  upon  this  Englishman, 
firing  over  him  and  under  his  horse,  and  hustling  him  about, 
“  showing  him  what  they  could  do,”  such  was  their  ferocious 
idea  of  humour.  The  poor  woman  begged  to  see  her  coun¬ 
tryman,  but  they  would  not  consent  for  a  time,  as  if  to  tan¬ 
talize  her.  At  last  “  when  they  had  talked  their  fill  with 
him”  they  let  her  go  to  Mr.  Hoar. 

A  glad  meeting  it  must  have  been.  He  told  her  that  her 
husband  and  friends  were  well,  and  gave  her  some  things  sent 
for  her  use,  among  the  rest  another  pound  of  tobacco,  which 
she  sold  for  nine  shillings.  Tobacco  was  at  a  high  price 
among  these  red  men,  many  of  whom  had  been  reduced  to 
smoking  hemlock  and  ground  ivy.  Shillings  were  valuable 
to  them  as  ornaments  rather  than  as  means  of  exchange. 
In  Quannopin’s  holiday  costume,  we  are  told,  his  leggings 
jingled  with  coins  taking  the  place  of  the  usual  gewgaws. 

Next  day  Mr.  Hoar  invited  the  chiefs  to  dinner,  though 
somewhat  hampered  in  his  hospitality  by  the  fact  that  a 
great  part  of  the  provisions  he  had  brought  with  him  were 
quickly  stolen  by  some  of  the  low  Indians,  at  which  the 
more  respectable  members  of  the  tribe  had  the  grace  to  seem 
ashamed.  Little  attention  was  paid  to  him  or  his  business 
that  day,  all  the  camp  being  taken  up  with  preparations  for 
their  grand  mummeries,  which  duly  came  off.  Mrs.  Row¬ 
landson  looked  on  with  small  pleasure,  while,  to  her  mind, 
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they  played  the  fool  fearfully.  All  her  desire  was  to  be  sure 
what  they  meant  to  do  about  her.  One  moment  they  said 
that  her  husband  must  come  himself;  then  later  in  the 
evening  Quannopin  sent  a  message  to  Mr.  Hoar  that  he  might 
take  her  away  next  day  for  a  pint  of  rum.  Their  great 
leader  himself  interfered  in  not  a  very  dignified  way. 
“  Philip,  smelling  the  business,  called  me  to  him  and  asked 
what  I  would  give  him  to  tell  me  some  good  news,  and  to 
speak  a  good  word  for  me  that  I  might  go  home  to-morrow. 
I  told  him  I  could  not  tell  what  to  give  him,  I  would  give  any¬ 
thing  I  had,  and  asked  him  what  he  would  have.  He  said 
two  coats  and  twenty  shillings  in  money,  half  a  bushel  of 
seed-corn,  and  some  tobacco.  I  thanked  him  for  his  love, 
but  I  knew  that  good  news  as  well  as  that  crafty  fox.” 

Yet  she  was  by  no  means  in  a  position  to  dispense  with 
such  powerful  influence.  A  new  danger  appeared.  Her 
master  had  got  the  rum,  and  came  into  the  wigwam  the 
worse  for  it,  one  moment  drinking  Mr.  Hoar’s  health,  the 
next  abusing  him  for  a  rogue,  all  the  savage  inconsistency 
of  the  Indian’s  character  being  heightened  by  the  effects  of 
liquor.  Mrs.  Rowlandson  was  frightened  when  he  called 
for  her;  she  had  never  before  seen  an  Indian  drunk.  But 
he  contented  himself  with  drinking  to  her  civilly  enough. 
Then  he  took  to  chasing  Wettimore  round  the  wigwam  with 
the  shillings  jingling  at  his  knees,  and  when  she  escaped  he 
finally  went  off,  “and  so  through  the  Lord’s  mercy  we  were 
no  more  troubled  with  him.”  Still  it  was  a  restless  niirht 

o 

for  her.  For  three  nights  now  she  had  hardly  slept,  what 
with  fear  and  joy  and  doubt. 

In  the  morning  a  council  was  held  from  which  Philip  kept 
aloof,  displeased,  it  is  understood,  at  these  steps  towards 
making  peace  with  the  English.  When  Indians  consented 
to  treat  about  their  prisoners,  peace  could  not  be  very  far 
off.  Still  Mrs.  Rowlandson  had  another  turn  on  the  rack  of 
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suspense.  At  first  the  fickle  warriors  seemed  against  giving 
her  up  just  yet,  but  in  the  end  they  agreed  to  it,  and  at 
once  became  changed  from  enemies  into  friends.  She  must 
have  thought  it  almost  too  good  to  be  true  when  she  found 
herself  free  to  go,  her  late  persecutors  pressing  round  her 
with  cordial  farewells,  some  shaking  her  hand  and  offering 
her  a  hood  and  scarf  to  ride  in,  some  begging  her  to  send 
them  bread  and  tobacco  when  she  got  home,  “not  one  moving 
hand  or  tongue  against  it.”  Now  she  could  triumphantly 
recall  Daniel  in  the  lions’  den,  and  the  three  Holy  Children 
unhurt  in  the  fiery  furnace — had  she  not  been  saved  even  as 
they1? 

“  So  I  took  my  leave  of  them,  and  in  coming  along  my 
heart  melted  into  tears  more  than  all  the  time  I  was  with 
them,  and  I  was  almost  swallowed  up  with  the  thoughts  that 
ever  I  should  go  home  again.  About  the  sun’s  going  down 
Mr.  Hoar,  myself,  and  the  two  Indians,  came  to  Lancaster, 
and  a  solemn  sight  it  was  to  me.  There  had  I  lived  many 
comfortable  years  among  my  relations  and  neighbours,  and 
now  not  one  Christian  to  be  seen,  or  one  house  left  standing. 
We  went  on  to  a  farm-house  that  was  yet  standing,  where 
we  lay  all  night,  and  a  comfortable  lodging  we  had,  though 
nothing  but  straw  to  lie  on.  The  Lord  preserved  us  in  safety 
that  night,  raised  us  up  again  in  the  morning,  and  carried 
us  along  that  before  noon  we  came  to  Concord.  Now  was  I 
full  of  joy,  and  yet  not  without  sorrow.  Joy  to  see  such  a 
lovely  sight,  so  many  Christians  together,  and  some  of  them 
my  neighbours.  There  I  met  with  my  brother  and  brother- 
in-law,  who  asked  me  if  I  knew  where  his  wife  was.  Poor 
heart !  he  had  helped  to  bury  her  and  knew  it  not.  She, 
being  shot  down  by  the  house,  was  partly  burned,  so  that 
those  who  were  at  Boston  at  the  desolation  of  the  town 
came  back  afterward  and  buried  the  dead,  but  did  not  know 
her.  Yet  I  was  not  without  sorrow  to  think  how  many 
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were  longing  and  looking,  and  my  own  children  among  the 
rest,  to  enjoy  that  deliverance  that  I  had  now  received,  and 
I  did  not  know  whether  ever  I  should  see  them  again.” 

The  same  day  she  went  on  to  Boston,  where  she  met  her 
husband,  and  “was  not  before  so  much  hemmed  in  by  the 
merciless  and  cruel  heathen,  but  now  as  much  with  pitiful, 
tender-hearted,  and  compassionate  Christians.”  Every  one 
naturally  felt  for  a  woman  escaped  from  so  many  miseries; 
nor  were  the  thrifty  Puritans  backward  in  opening  their 
purses  as  well  as  their  hearts  upon  such  an  occasion. 

But  the  joy  of  the  minister  and  his  wife,  thus  reunited 
after  hardly  hoping  to  see  each  other  again,  was  clouded  by 
thoughts  of  their  children.  Mrs.  Rowlandson  tells  us  that 
she  grieved  more  for  the  little  one  buried  in  the  wilderness 
than  for  the  two  still  alive  among  heathens.  Next  week  her 
sister  and  goodwife  Kettle  were  also  ransomed;  but  they 
could  give  no  news  of  her  son  and  daughter. 

Y ague  uncertain  reports  reached  the  anxious  parents  from 
time  to  time.  They  took  a  journey  to  make  inquiries, 
and  on  the  way  were  told  that  their  son  and  one  of  his 
cousins  had  been  brought  in  to  Portsmouth.  Before  they 
could  reach  him  there  they  heard  news  of  their  daughter 
being  safe  at  Providence  in  Rhode  Island.  “  Here  was  mercy 
on  both  hands.” 

The  boy  had  been  ransomed  for  seven  pounds,  which  some 
good  people  did  not  grudge  to  pay,  and  the  cousin  had  cost 
four  pounds  more;  but  the  girl  had  made  a  cheaper  bargain 
of  herself.  Trudging  behind  her  Indian  masters  with  a 
heavy  load,  she  had  fallen  behind  the  rest  and  got  lost  in 
the  woods  with  a  squaw.  She  wandered  for  three  days, 
living  on  water  and  green  whortle-berries,  till  she  came  upon 
the  English  settlements,  where  there  would  be  nothing  more 
for  her  to  fear  unless  killing  with  kindness. 

For  this  family,  now  happily  gathered  together,  a  house 
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was  hired  by  the  South  Church  at  Boston,  a  community  not 
now  for  the  first  or  the  last  time  found  forward  in  good 
works.  The  mother  “thought  it  somewhat  strange  to  set 
up  housekeeping  with  bare  walls;”  but  that  reproach  was 
soon  removed  from  their  new  home  by  the  liberality  of 
friends  and  sympathizers.  Contributions  came  even  from 
so  far  off  as  England,  which,  though  then  separated  from 
America  by  a  long  voyage,  was  nearer  in  heart  to  its  bold 
colonists.  So  now  we  see  our  heroine  restored  to  peace  and 
comfort,  after  sufferings  that  might  furnish  her  with  food  for 
serious  reflection  all  the  rest  of  her  life.  Many  a  time,  she 
says,  has  she  lain  awake  weeping  to  think  of  those  days  in 
the  wilderness  of  dreary  forests  and  savage  natures.  And 
like  a  true  Puritan  she  does  not  fail  to  draw  an  edifying 
moral  from  her  sore  experience. 

“  I  have  seen  the  extreme  vanity  of  this  world.  One  hour 
I  have  been  in  health  and  wealth,  wanting  nothing,  but  the 
next  hour  in  sickness  and  wounds  and  death,  having  nothing 
but  sorrow  and  affliction.  Before  I  knew  what  affliction 
meant  I  was  ready  sometimes  to  wish  for  it.  When  I 
lived  in  prosperity,  having  the  comforts  of  this  world  about 
me,  my  relations  by  me,  and  my  heart,  cheerful,  and  taking 
little  care  for  anything,  and  yet  seeing  many,  whom  I  pre¬ 
ferred  before  myself,  under  many  trials  and  afflictions, 
in  sickness,  weakness,  poverty,  losses,  crosses,  and  cares  of 
the  world,  I  would  be  sometimes  jealous  lest  I  should  have 
my  portion  in  this  life.  But  now  I  see  the  Lord  had  His 
time  to  scourge  and  chasten  me.  The  portion  of  some  is  to 
have  their  affliction  by  drops,  but  the  ‘ wine  of  astonishment,' 
lika  a  ‘ sweeping  rain  that  Irnveth  no  food,'  did  the  Lord  prepare 
to  be  my  portion.  Affliction  I  wanted  and  affliction  I  had,  full 
measure,  pressed  down,  and  running  over.  Yet  I  see  when 
God  calls  persons  to  never  so  many  difficulties,  yet  he  is  able 
to  carry  them  through,  and  make  them  say  they  have  been 
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gainers  thereby;  and  I  hope  I  can  say  in  some  measure,  as 
David,  ‘  It  is  good  for  me  that  I  have  been  afflicted .’  The  Lord 
hath  showed  me  the  vanity  of  these  outward  things,  that 
they  are  the  ‘ vanities  of  vanities  and  vexation  of  spirit,’  that 
they  are  but  a  shadow,  a  blast,  a  bubble,  and  things  of  no 
continuance.  If  trouble  from  smaller  matter  begin  to  rise 
in  me,  I  have  something  at  hand  to  check  myself  with,  and 
say,  ‘  Why  am  I  troubled  1  ’  It  was  but  the  other  day  that, 
if  I  had  the  world,  I  would  have  given  it  for  my  freedom, 
or  to  have  been  a  servant  to  a  Christian.  I  have  learned  to 
look  beyond  present  and  smaller  troubles,  and  to  be  quieted 
under  them,  as  Moses  said  (Exod.  xiv.  13),  1  Stand  still  and 
see  the  salvation  of  the  Lord.’  ” 

The  Puritan  saints,  we  know,  were  of  such  a  temper  as, 
while  trusting  in  God,  by  no  means  to  neglect  keeping  their 
powder  dry.  For  some  time  past  a  strong  English  force 
had  been  in  the  field,  making  steady  head  against  Philip’s 
power,  even  when  we  have  seen  him  able  to  carry  ruin  and 
misery  to  so  many  exposed  points  of  the  settlements.  The 
Mohawks,  too,  remaining  allies  of  the  English  because  these 
were  foes  to  their  foes,  the  French,  not  only  refused  to  join 
him,  but  attacked  him  from  the  other  side.  Philip’s  affairs 
grew  desperate  in  the  course  of  this  summer.  The  strong 
confederacy  he  had  formed  went  on  melting  away  at  each 
disaster.  It  was  never  the  nature  of  Indian  warriors  to  act 
long  in  concert  with  sustained  effort,  least  of  all  under  the 
stress  of  defeat.  With  diminished  bands  he  had  to  shift 
about  from  place  to  place,  skulking  before  the  vengeful 
pursuers  on  his  track;  and  deserters  soon  reported  the  once 
formidable  chief  to  be  himself  now  as  poor  and  miserable  as 
he  had  once  made  the  border  colonists. 

Hunted  about  from  swamp  to  swamp  by  the  doughty 
Colonel  Church,  on  the  12th  of  August  he  was  at  last 
surrounded  in  his  lurking-place,  surprised,  and  shot  down 
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while  trying  to  fly,  more  unsparingly  than  if  he  had  been  a 
head  of  game.  His  conquerors,  in  their  own  barbarous 
fashion,  did  not  disdain  to  wreak  vengeance  on  his  senseless 
body.  It  was  duly  beheaded  and  quartered,  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  were  exposed  to  public  exultation,  no  burial  being 
granted  to  the  bones  of  this  enemy,  who  had  made  so  many 
an  Englishman’s  body  a  prey  for  wolves  and  vultures. 

Great  was  the  rejoicing  throughout  all  the  colony  over 
Philip’s  death.  He  was  the  Cetewayo,  or  the  Arabi,  of 
New  England  at  that  day.  We  may  congratulate  our  gener¬ 
ation  that  we  have  learned  not  to  triumph  so  savagely 
over  a  fallen  foe,  even  though  he  have  shown  himself  a 
savage  after  his  kind.  Yet  we  must  remember  that  the 
injuries  suffered  by  these  settlers  had  come  nearer  home  to 
them  than  any  this  generation  of  Englishmen  has  felt  at 
the  distant  limits  of  our  empire.  There  were  few  families 
in  New  England  but  had,  for  some  friend’s  or  relation’s  sake, 
to  mourn  such  a  tragedy  as  that  of  Lancaster,  and  with  good 
reason  could  shudder  at  a  tale  like  Mrs.  Rowlandson’s, 
whose  fate  might  any  day  be  their  own.  Through  many  an 
anxious  month  Philip’s  power  had  kept  them  in  fear  and 
sorrow;  now  he  was  dead,  and  the  land  had  rest  for  years. 


A  BOY’S  CAPTIVITY. 


jMONG  the  settlers  of  Maine  was,  in  1689,  a  family 
of  English  emigrants  named  Gyles,  the  head  of 
which  filled  the  post  of  judge  in  the  colony,  and 
seems  to  have  been  a  worthy,  well-to-do  gentleman  of  the 
Cromwell  stamp.  They  lived  at  Pemmaquid,  a  young 
township  of  houses  huddled  together  near  the  stockades  of 
a  fort  that  might  serve  as  refuge  in  time  of  need.  No 
part  of  the  colonies  suffered  more  from  savage  hostility  than 
this  ragged  fringe  of  settlements  in  the  north,  where  the 
hardy  farmer  must  work,  as  it  were,  with  a  tool  in  one 
hand  and  a  weapon  in  the  other,  always  on  the  watch  for 
incursions  of  Indians  and  their  French  instigators.  Here 
the  bounds  of  Puritanism  and  Popery  almost  touched  each 
other;  and  many  a  hot  fight  and  cruel  outrage  bore  witness 
to  the  rivalry  of  the  two  hostile  nations,  who  had  brought 
their  unchristian  hatreds  from  the  Old  World  to  the  New. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  August  the  father  of  this 
family  went  with  three  sturdy  sons  and  some  labourers 
to  reap  upon  one  of  his  farms  three  miles  up  the  river. 
After  a  good  spell  of  work  among  the  corn  and  the  hay, 
they  dined  at  noon;  then  Mr.  Gyles  and  his  two  younger 
sons  were  taking  it  easy  for  a  little,  while  the  rest  went 
back  to  their  reaping.  All  at  once  their  ears  caught  a 
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distant  sound  of  firing  at  the  fort.  Mr.  Gyles  was  express¬ 
ing  a  hope  that  this  meant  the  arrival  of  soldiers  to  protect 
the  settlement,  when  from  a  rising  ground  close  by  burst 
a  volley  upon  them,  and  through  the  smoke  thirty  or  forty 
Indian  warriors  started  into  sight.  The  hoys  in  their  con¬ 
sternation  naturally  tried  to  run  away. 

“  The  yelling  of  the  Indians,  the  whistling  of  their  shot, 
and  the  voice  of  my  father,  whom  I  heard  cry  out,  ‘  TVhat 
now,  what  now?’  so  terrified  me  (though  he  seemed  to  be 
handling  a  gun)  that  I  endeavoured  to  make  my  escape. 
My  brother  ran  one  way  and  I  another;  and,  looking  over 
my  shoulder,  I  saw  a  stout  fellow,  painted,  pursuing  me 
with  a  gun  and  a  cutlass  in  his  hand,  which  I  expected 
every  moment  in  my  brains.  I  soon  fell  down,  and  the 
Indian  seized  me  by  the  left  hand.  He  offered  me  no 
abuse,  but  tied  my  arms,  then  lifted  me  up  and  pointed  to 
the  place  where  the  people  were  at  work  about  the  hay,  and 
led  me  that  way.” 

The  story  is  that  of  John,  the  third  son,  who  appears  to 
have  been  a  boy  of  ten  or  twelve  at  the  time.  His  next 
brother,  James,  was  presently  brought  back  a  prisoner;  the 
eldest  lad  contrived  to  make  his  escape  to  some  English 
fishing  vessels  that  lay  in  the  river.  Others  of  their  party 
they  saw  killed  or  captured;  and  after  a  little  their  father 
was  led  up  by  the  Indians  mortally  wounded.  He  asked 
no  favour  of  them  hut  leave  to  pray  with  his  children.  “This 
being  granted  him,  he  recommended  us  to  the  protection 
and  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  then  gave  us  the  best  advice, 
and  took  his  leave  for  this  life,  hoping  in  God  that  we 
should  meet  in  a  better.  He  parted  with  a  cheerful  voice, 
hut  looked  very  pale  by  reason  of  his  great  loss  of  blood, 
which  now  gushed  out  of  his  shoes.  The  Indians  led  him 
aside;  I  heard  the  blows  of  the  hatchet,  but  neither  shriek 
or  groan !  ” 
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Thus  could  a  Puritan  father  die,  but  what  a  scene  for 
these  sons  to  remember  all  their  lives !  They  did  not  yet 
know  all.  The  Indians  took  them  towards  the  town,  where 
they  saw  signs  of  hot  fighting  still  going  on.  Then,  among 
a  band  of  fresh  captives  whom  they  joined  in  a  swamp,  the 
boys  found  their  mother  and  two  little  sisters.  The  mother 
eagerly  asked  after  her  husband.  We  know  what  they  had 
to  tell  her.  John  was  hardly  able  to  speak  for  grief;  but 
the  Indians  grudged  him  even  the  poor  consolation  of 
mingling  his  tears  with  his  mother’s;  they  moved  him  a 
little  way  off  and  tied  him  to  a  tree. 

These  wily  savages  had  chosen  their  time  well.  For  days 
before  they  had  been  secretly  spying  out  the  situation  and 
occupations  of  the  settlers.  Most  of  the  men  were  away  at 
work  on  their  scattered  farms,  when  they  had  been  cut  off 
by  separate  parties,  while  the  main  body  fell  upon  the 
unprotected  women  and  children  in  their  homes.  A  few 
had.  been  able  to  escape  into  the  fort,  among  them  Mrs. 
Gyles’  youngest  boy,  who  happened  to  be  playing  near  it  at 
the  time  of  the  attack. 

The  prisoners  had  now  to  stand  by  for  two  days,  while 
their  captors  laid  siege  to  this  fort.  Weak  and  slightly 
garrisoned  as  it  was,  the  defenders  held  out  so  stoutly  that 
the  Indians  were  glad  to  let  them  go  off  in  a  sloop  with  all 
they  could  carry,  as  the  terms  of  surrender.  Being  then 
masters  of  the  whole  place,  the  Indians  set  fire  to  it,  and 
returned  to  Penobscot  in  canoes  with  their  mournful 
captives. 

John  tells  us  how  his  heart  was  ready  to  break  when  he 
saw  the  last  of  his  old  home  now  laid  waste.  The  canoe  in 
which  his  mother  was  came  side  by  side  with  his  own, 
and  she  asked  him  how  he  did.  He  tried  to  answer  her, 
but  could  hardly  speak  for  grief.  “  Oh,  my  child !  ”  said 
she,  “  how  joyful  and  pleasant  it  would  be  if  we  were  going 
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to  old  England  to  see  your  Uncle  Chalker  and  other  friends 
there!  Poor  babe,  we  are  going  into  the  wilderness,  the 
Lord  knows  where !  ”  She  burst  into  tears,  and  the  canoes 
parted. 

When  they  arrived  at  Penobscot,  a  Jesuit  missionary 
stationed  there  showed  a  desire  to  ransom  our  little  hero 
from  his  Indian  master;  but  he  did  not  at  all  appreciate 
this  favour,  as  some  would  have  thought  it.  The  Puritan 
boy  had  been  taught  to  look  on  Jesuits  as  emissaries  of  the 
evil  one,  more  hatefully  cruel  even  than  Indians.  The  kindly 
father  gave  him  a  biscuit,  which  he  durst  not  eat,  but  put  it 
m  his  pocket  and  presently  hid  it  under  a  log,  “  fearing  he 
had  put  something  into  it  to  make  me  love  him.”  John’s 
dread  of  Popish  charms  was  stronger  than  his  appetite  for 
biscuits;  and  Mrs.  Gyles,  learning  what  was  in  view,  en¬ 
tirely  approved  of  his  way  of  looking  at  the  matter.  “Oh, 
my  dear  child !  ”  said  she,  “  if  it  were  God’s  will,  I  had 
rather  follow  you  to  your  grave  or  never  see  you  more  in 
this  world,  than  you  should  be  sold  to  a  Jesuit,  for  a  Jesuit 
will  ruin  you  body  and  soul.” 

After  all,  the  Jesuit  did  not  succeed  in  buying  him;  but 
it  pleased  God,  he  tells  us,  that  his  mother  never  saw  him 
again.  They  were  separated  here,  and  though  she  and  her 
daughters  came  to  be  ransomed  by  the  English,  she  had  died 
before  his  return  from  captivity.  His  brother,  after  remain¬ 
ing  a  prisoner  some  years,  was  tortured  to  death  for  having 
tried  to  escape. 

Remaining  a  few  days  at  Penobscot,  John  was  then  taken 
up  the  river  to  an  Indian  village,  where,  all  alone  among 
these  savages,  he  had  to  learn  how  they  used  their  captives. 

“  At  home  I  had  ever  seen  strangers  treated  with  the  utmost 
civility,  and,  being  a  stranger,  I  expected  some  kind  treat¬ 
ment  here.” .  But  his  welcome  was  to  be  dragged  into  a 
ring  of  dancing  and  yelling  squaws,  some  of  whom  seized 
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him  by  the  hair,  and  others  by  the  hands  and  feet,  and 
made  as  if  they  would  have  torn  him  in  pieces  had  his 
master  not  interfered. 

If  John  had  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  education  at  certain 
English  public  schools,  he  might  have  understood  better  how 
a  stranger  would  be  received  among  Indians.  Like  bullying 
schoolboys,  when  they  were  out  of  sight  of  their  masters, 
the  Jesuits,  these  people  had  an  ordeal  to  inflict  on  the  new¬ 
comer,  which  reminds  us  of  tossing  in  a  blanket.  The  boy 
thus  describes  their  brutal  playfulness,  as  practised  on  the 
occasion  of  a  triumphal  dance  about  some  other  white 
captives : — 

“  I  was  whirled  in  among  this  circle  of  Indians,  and  we 
prisoners  looked  on  each  other  with  a  sorrowful  countenance. 
Presently  one  of  them  was  seized  up  by  each  hand  and  foot 
by  four  Indians,  who,  swinging  him  up,  let  his  back  fall  on 
the  ground  with  full  force.  This  they  repeated  till  they 
had  danced,  as  they  called  it,  round  the  whole  wigwam, 
thirty  or  forty  feet  in  length.  But  when  they  torture  a  boy 
they  take  him  up  between  two.  This  is  one  of  their  customs 
of  torturing  captives.  Another  is  to  take  up  a  person  by 
the  middle  with  his  head  downwards,  and  jolt  him  round 
till  one  would  think  his  bowels  would  shake  out  of  his  mouth. 
Sometimes  they  will  take  a  captive  by  the  hair  of  the  head, 
and,  stooping  him  forward,  strike  him  on  the  back  and 
shoulders  till  the  blood  gushes  out  of  his  mouth  and  nose. 
Sometimes  an  old  shrivelled  squaw  will  take  up  a  shovel  of 
hot  embers  and  throw  them  into  a  captive’s  bosom.  If  he 
cry  out,  the  Indians  will  laugh  and  shout  and  say,  ‘  What 
a  brave  action  our  old  grandmother  has  done !  ’  Sometimes 
they  torture  them  with  whips,  &c. 

“  The  Indians  looked  on  me  with  a  fierce  countenance,  as 
much  as  to  say,  ‘  It  will  be  your  turn  next.’  They  champed 
cornstalks,  which  they  threw  into  my  hat  as  I  held  it  in  my 
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hand.  I  smiled  on  them,  though  my  heart  ached.  I  looked 
on  one  and  other,  but  could  not  perceive  that  any  eye 
pitied  me.  Presently  came  a  squaw  and  a  little  girl,  and 
laid  down  a  bag  of  corn  in  the  ring.  The  little  girl  took  me 
by  the  hand,  making  signs  for  me  to  go  out  of  the  circle 
with  them.  Not  knowing  their  custom,  I  supposed  they 
designed  to  kill  me,  and  refused  to  go.  Then  a  grave 
Indian  came  and  gave  me  a  short  pipe,  and  said  in  English, 
‘Smoke  it;’  then  he  took  me  by  the  hand  and  led  me 
out.” 

Later  on  he  understood  the  meaning  of  all  this.  A 
prisoner  might  be  bought  off  from  his  share  of  rough  hand¬ 
ling,  if  his  master  or  any  other  Indian  would  put  down  a 
forfeit  for  him,  such  as  that  bag  of  corn.  Then  the  pipe 
was  meant  as  a  pledge  of  friendship  and  protection.  So, 
after  all,  there  were  some  who  had  pity  on  John’s  youth. 
Instead  of  being  killed  outright,  as  he  feared,  he  was  taken 
to  the  cabin  of  a  Frenchman,  a  mile  off,  and  kept  there  till 
the  savage  high-jinks  were  over,  coming  back  to  hear  from 
his  fellow-captives  a  doleful  tale  of  how  they  had  fared  in 
his  absence. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  boy’s  captivity  he  continued 
to  be  similarly  favoured;  the  band  to  which  he  belonged 
bought  him  off  as  often  as  other  Indians,  whom  they  met, 
proposed  a  dance  with  its  attendant  cruelties.  He  spent 
the  winter  with  this  band,  wandering  northwards  in  search 
of  subsistence,  over  wide  hunting-grounds  which  seem  to 
have  been  the  basin  of  the  River  St.  John,  in  what  is  now 
the  province  of  New  Brunswick,  and  then  formed  the  borders 
of  the  French  colony  of  Acadia.  It  was  a  dreary  life  for  the 
little  fellow,  who  always  hoped  to  come  to  some  large  town 
or  settlement,  and  was  dismayed  by  the  loneliness  of  the 
snowy  desert  over  which  he  must  roam  with  his  strange 
companions,  unable  as  yet  to  speak  their  language,  and 
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finding  poor  comfort  in  such  few  words  of  broken  English 
as  they  could  use  to  cheer  him  up.  He  has  little  to  com¬ 
plain  of  in  their  treatment  of  him,  only  of  the  heavy  burdens 
which  he  had  to  carry,  and  the  privations  which  he  must 
suffer  with  the  rest.  It  was  a  poor  band  of  hunters,  having 
only  two  guns  among  eight  or  ten  of  them;  and  game  had 
come  to  be  very  scarce  in  that  district.  Sometimes  they 
starved  for  days  together.  Then  by  good  luck  they  would 
get  a  moose,  or  drag  a  fat  hear  from  the  den  where  it  was 
comfortably  sleeping  through  the  long  winter;  and,  for  a 
change,  there  would  be  a  gorging  bout,  followed  by  another 
turn  of  famishing. 

In  summer  they  returned  to  their  village,  planted  corn, 
and,  till  it  was  ripe,  lived  by  fishing  and  digging  up  roots. 
The  corn  was  stored  in  holes,  covered  up  with  bark,  and  in 
good  seasons  some  of  it  might  remain  to  be  taken  as  a 
supply  on  the  next  winter’s  hunt.  Often,  however,  the 
Indians  would  be  reduced  to  live  on  acorns,  bark,  and  the 
moss  called  tripe  de  roche.  Their  best  time  must  have  been 
in  autumn,  when  not  only  the  corn  pits  were  full,  but  flocks 
of  wild-fowl  on  their  annual  migration  afforded  rich  sport 
to  the  hunter.  So  the  months  went  by.  John  gradually 
grew  more  at  home  in  his  new  way  of  life,  and  nothing 
remarkable  happened  till  the  second  spring  of  his  cap¬ 
tivity. 

As  he  was  then  returning  to  the  village  for  the  corn-planting, 
he  heard  some  talk  among  the  Indians,  which,  in  his  imper¬ 
fect  acquaintance  with  their  language,  he  took  to  be  news  of 
peace  between  them  and  the  English,  and  was  so  overjoyed 
at  the  hope  of  speedy  release  that  he  hardly  slept  all  that 
night.  But  when  the  party  arrived  next  morning  this 
pleasing  prospect  was  rudely  dispelled.  Three  or  four 
warriors  dragged  him  to  the  council-house,  where  he  found 
the  whole  band  dancing  and  singing  round  a  newly-captured 
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prisoner  named  James  Alexander.  Getting  a  fresh  victim 
into  their  hands  always  whetted  the  Indian  taste  for  cruelty; 
and  these  people  were  now  worked  up  to  special  rage  by  a 
visit  from  a  small  party  of  Cape  Sable  Indians,  who,  having 
recently  lost  some  friends  in  an  affray  with  English  fisher¬ 
men,  had  come  hundreds  of  miles  to  glut  their  revenge  on 
any  poor  captive  of  the  hated  race. 

This  time  there  might  be  no  indulgence  for  our  youngster. 
He  was  dragged  into  the  excited  ring  of  tormentors,  tossed 
and  hauled  about,  pulled  by  the  hair,  thumped  on  the  back, 
beaten  with  the  handle  of  an  axe,  and  so  on.  When  the 
Indians  were  tired  of  this  exercise  they  put  a  tomahawk 
into  his  hands  and  forced  him  to  make  sport  for  them  by 
singing  and  dancing  after  their  manner.  The  boy  felt  he 
would  rather  die  than  bear  such  usage  longer,  and  had  half 
a  mind  to  brain  two  or  three  of  his  persecutors  with  the 
tomahawk  and  have  done  with  them,  “but  a  strange  and 
strong  impulse  that  I  should  return  to  my  own  place  and 
people  suppressed  it,  as  often  as  such  a  motion  rose  in  my 
breast.” 

All  day  the  ordeal  lasted,  and,  if  the  others  flagged,  these 
Cape  Sable  Indians  stirred  them  up  afresh  to  the  brutal 
task,  raging  like  bears  robbed  of  their  whelps.  A  French¬ 
man  was  witness  of  the  scene,  and  John  saw  the  tears 
running  down  his  cheeks  as  he  looked  on,  but  he  could  not 
interfere,  and  no  one  else  showed  the  least  compassion  for 
him.  When,  in  the  evening,  he  and  his  companion  in 
aitliction  were  at  last  flung  out  of  the  wigwam,  they  had  to 
crawl  away  on  their  hands  and  feet,  and  for  several  days 
could  scarcely  walk. 

The  boy’s  master  and  his  squaw,  however,  did  not  approve 
of  this  inhumanity.  Some  time  afterwards  the  Indians 
again  resolved  upon  “a  merry  dance,”  and  John  luckily 
happened  to  be  out  of  the  way  when  they  searched  for  him, 
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having  already  caught  James  Alexander.  Then  this  kindly 
master  and  mistress  of  his  advised  him  to  run  and  hide  in 
the  swamp  till  they  came  to  tell  him  the  danger  was  over. 
So  he  did,  lying  close  all  day  in  the  thickest  part  he  could 
find.  Presently  he  heard  the  Indians  hallooing  and  whoop¬ 
ing  all  round  his  hiding-place;  some  passed  very  near  it, 
calling  on  him  now  with  coaxings  and  now  with  threaten- 
ings;  but  he  would  not  stir,  though  fully  resolved,  if  they 
hunted  him  out,  to  show  them  a  clean  pair  of  heels  at  all 
risks  rather  than  take  his  part  in  another  such  dance.  In 
the  evening  they  came  again,  crying  Chon,  Chon!  “but 
John  would  not  trust  them,”  he  drily  says.  He  was  so  well 
hidden  that  even  his  master  and  the  squaw  could  not  find 
him  for  a  time;  and  he  had  the  gratification  of  perceiving 
that  they  were  sorry  to  think  he  must  have  run  away. 
With  them  at  last  he  ventured  back  to  learn  that  poor 
James  “had  had  a  bad  day  of  it.” 

When  released  James  also  took  refuge  in  the  woods  for  a 
time,  and  the  Indians  fancied  he  must  have  run  away  to  the 
Mohawks,  which  gives  occasion  to  our  author  to  mention  in 
what  dread  all  the  tribes  within  their  reach  stood  of  those 
Iroquois,  fiercest  and  proudest  among  the  red  men  of  the 
north.  He  tells  an  amusing  anecdote  that  well  illustrates  the 
terror  inspired  by  the  very  name  of  Mohawk,  and  at  the  same 
time  shows  how  all  their  misfortunes  had  not  crushed  out 
of  him  and  his  companion  their  English  love  of  a  bit  of  fun. 
One  hot  summer,  when  a  great  many  Indians  were  assembled 
at  the  village,  “being  a  very  droughty  people,”  they  kept 
these  two  prisoners  trotting  night  and  day  to  fetch  water 
from  a  cold  spring  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  off,  on  the 
other  side  of  a  valley. 

“James,  being  almost  dead,  as  well  as  I,  with  this  con¬ 
tinual  fatigue,  contrived  to  frighten  the  Indians.  He  told 
me  of  his  plan,  but  conjured  me  to  secrecy,  yet  said  he 
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knew  I  could  keep  counsel.  The  next  dark  night  James, 
going  for  water,  set  his  kettle  down  on  the  descent  to 
the  lowest  interval,  and,  running  back  to  the  fort,  puffing 
and  blowing  as  though  in  the  utmost  surprise,  told  his 
master  that  he  saw  something  near  the  spring  that  looked 
like  Mohawks  (which  were  only  stumps).  His  master, 
being  a  most  courageous  warrior,  went  with  him  to  make 
discovery.  When  they  came  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  John 
pointed  to  the  stumps,  and  withal  touching  his  kettle  with 
his  toe,  gave  it  motion  down  the  hill;  at  every  turn  its 
bail  clattered,  which  caused  James  and  his  master  to  see  a 
Mohawk  in  every  stump,  and  they  lost  no  time  in  turning 
tail  to,  and  he  was  the  best  fellow  who  could  run  the  fastest. 
This  alarmed  all  the  Indians  in  the  village.  They  were 
about  thirty  or  forty  in  number,  and  they  packed  off,  bag 
and  baggage,  some  up  the  river  and  others  down,  and  did 
not  return  under  fifteen  days;  and  then  the  heat  of  the 
weather  being  finally  over,  our  hard  service  was  abated  for 
this  season.  I  never  heard  that  the  Indians  understood  the 
occasion  of  their  fright,  but  J ames  and  I  had  many  a  private 
laugh  about  it.” 

There  was  another  captive,  a  young  man  named  John 
Evans,  in  whom  for  a  time  our  John  found  a  still  more 
intimate  friend.  To  these  two  yoke-fellows  in  adversity  it 
was  some  small  consolation  to  meet  together  and  talk  freely 
over  their  troubles,  which  indeed  were  increased  by  such 
private  conferences,  for  the  Indians  suspected  them  of  plotting 
to  desert.  But  during  the  third  winter  John  Evans  was  set 
to  carry  a  heavy  load  while  still  weak  from  famishing;  he 
slipped  on  the  ice,  cut  his  knee,  fell  behind  the  rest  of' the 
party,  and  could  no  longer  bear  up  against  the  cold  and 
wind.  When  his  masters  went  back  to  look  after  him,  or 
at  least  after  his  pack,  they  found  him  clasping  a  dog  in  his 
arms,  both  frozen  to  death.  This  was  a  great  blow  to  John 
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Gyles,  who  had  learned  to  love  his  comrade  like  a  brother. 
James  Alexander  also  disappears  from  the  story.  The  lad 
had  henceforth  to  comfort  himself  as  best  he  could. 

He  was  not  without  his  own  share  of  “difficulties  and 
deliverances.  ”  One  bitter  winter  day,  labouring  along  under 
a  heavy  burden,  with  a  single  skin  garment  frozen  stiff 
about  his  limbs,  he  had  almost  fallen  down  and  died  like 
Jtvans ;  but  managed  to  drag  himself  into  the  camp,  with 
both  his  feet  so  badly  frost-bitten  that  the  Indians  thought 
he  could  not  recover.  He  has  other  accidents  to  tell  of. 
Twice  he  was  nearly  drowned.  Once,  when  he  was  out 
shmg  with  an  Indian  for  sturgeon,  the  canoe  upset,  the 
man’s  feet  slipping  as  he  speared  a  great  fish.  John  could 
not  swim,  but  he  luckily  came  up  below  the  overturned 
canoe  and  held  fast  to  the  cross-bar,  every  moment  fully 
expecting  the  Indian  to  tow  him  on  shore.  But  that  eager 
sportsman  had  “other  fish  to  fry,”  as  John  remarks  in  his 
homely  humorous  way.  He  let  his  young  companion 
drift  down  below  the  canoe  for  half  a  mile  or  so,  till  he 
could  reach  bottom  at  a  rocky  point.  “So,  while ’he  was 
taking  care  of  his  fine  sturgeon,  which  was  eight  or  ten  feet 
in  length,  I  was  left  to  sink  or  swim.” 

Another  time,  as  the  Indians  were  bathing,  they  insisted 
upon  him  diving  out  of  his  depth,  promising  to  come  and  help 
him  if  he  should  need  it.  Then  he  managed  to  flounder  into 
the  bottom  of  the  deepest  hole,  where  nothing  could  be  seen 
of  him  but  a  few  bubbles  rising  to  the  surface.  His  where¬ 
abouts  being  thus  indicated,  a  young  girl  dived  down  and 
brought  him  up  by  the  hair, — a  most  humiliating  form  of 
deliverance  for  this  youth  in  whose  education  swimming 
had  been  neglected. 

Every  now  and  then  he  would  still  be  in  danger  through 
the  excited  passions  or  mischievous  caprices  of-  his  savage 
associates;  though,  as  John  grew  older  and  stronger  he 
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showed  himself  able  to  take  his  own  part  in  a  style  that 
made  them  think  none  the  worse  of  him.  Here  is  what 
happened  one  day  as  he  was  out  cutting  wood.  A  stout, 
ill-natured  young  fellow  about  twenty  years  of  age  threw  me 
backward,  sat  on  my  breast,  pulled  out  his  knife,  and  said 
he  would  kill  me,  for  he  had  never  yet  killed  one  of  the 
English.  I  told  him  he  might  go  to  war,  and  that  would  be 
more  manly  than  to  kill  a  poor  captive  who  was  doing  their 
drudgery  for  them.  Notwithstanding  all  I  could  say,  he 
began  to  cut  and  stab  me  on  my  breast.  I  seized  him  by 
the  hair,  and,  tumbling  him  off  of  me,  followed  him  with  my 
fists  and  knees  with  such  application  that  he  soon  cried 
‘  Enough !  ’  But  when  I  saw  the  blood  run  from  my  bosom, 
and  felt  the  smart  of  the  wounds  he  had  given  me,  I  at  him 
again,  and  bid  him  get  up  and  not  lie  there  like  a  dog,  told 
him  of  his  former  abuses  offered  to  me  and  other  poor  captives, 
and  that  if  ever  he  offered  the  like  to  me  again  I  would  pay 
him  double.  I  sent  him  before  me,  and,  taking  up  my  bur¬ 
den  of  wood,  came  to  the  Indians  and  told  them  the  wThole 
truth,  and  they  commended  me.  And  I  do  not  remember 
than  ever  he  offered  me  the  least  abuse  afterwards,  though 
he  was  big  enough  to  have  despatched  two  of  me.”  So 
much  for  an  Indian  bully. 

It  would  no  doubt  have  gone  even  worse  with  the  English 
youth  had  these  Indians  not  been  under  some  restraint  of 
their  native  instincts  for  cruelty.  There  was  a  Catholic 
missionary  working  among  them,  to  whom  they  were  more 
or  less  attentive.  Some  of  them  could  bawl  out  Christian 
prayers  in  their  own  language,  had  learned  to  observe  the 
high  days  of  the  Eoman  Church,  and  entered  with  special 
sympathy  into  its  more  superstitious  rites;  and  the  mission¬ 
ary,  by  dint  of  constant  labour  and  anxiety,  by  tact  and 
zeal,  by  skilfully  playing  the  part  now  of  magistrate  and 
now  of  doctor  in  addition  to  his  spiritual  functions,  was 
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able  to  gain  a  certain  fluctuating  influence  over  them  in 
reward  of  his  entire  self-devotion.  But  they  made  poor 
disciples  at  the  best;  and  even  professing  converts  were 
always  in  danger  of  relapsing  into  the  darkness  of  heathen¬ 
ism,  one  day  hearing  mass,  the  next  perhaps  giving  faith  to 
their  own  pow-wows,  whose  absurd  incantations  John  Gyles 
has  contrived  to  watch  on  the  sly,  undismayed  by  all  threats 
that  a  “hairy  man”  would  come  and  carry  him  away  to 
demondom,  or  that  the  conjurers  would  kill  him  if  he  were 
caught  spying  upon  their  mysteries. 

Perhaps  these  fierce  neophytes  never  entered  so  heartily 
into  any  use  of  the  Catholic  ritual  as  when  their  missionary 
taught  them  to  add  its  sacraments  to  the  barbarous  customs 
of  their  own  war-dance  and  dog-feast  before  setting  out 
against  an  enemy,  on  which  occasion  they  would  readily 
believe  that  the  more  spells  and  the  more  imposing  the 
better.  John  thus  describes  this  great  ceremony  of  Indian 
life  as  practised  in  the  forests  of  Acadia : — 

“  When  the  Indians  determine  on  war,  or  are  entering 
on  a  particular  expedition,  they  kill  a  number  of  their  dogs, 
burn  off  their  hair  and  cut  them  to  pieces,  leaving  only  one 
dog’s  head  whole.  The  rest  of  the  flesh  they  boil  and  make 
a  fine  feast  of  it.  Then  the  dog’s  head  that  was  left  whole 
is  scorched  till  the  nose  and  lips  have  shrunk  from  the  teeth, 
leaving  them  bare  and  grinning.  This  done,  they  fasten  it 
on  a  stick,  and  the  Indian  who  is  proposed  to  be  chief  of 
the  expedition  takes  the  head  into  his  hand  and  sings  a  war¬ 
like  song,  in  which  he  mentions  the  town  they  design  to 
attack,  and  the  principal  man  in  it,  threatening  that  in  a 
few  days  he  will  carry  that  man’s  head  and  scalp  in  his 
hand  in  the  same  manner.  When  the  chief  has  finished 
singing  he  so  places  the  dog’s  head  as  to  grin  at  him  who  he 
supposes  will  go  his  second,  who,  if  he  accepts,  takes  the 
head  in  his  hand  and  sings;  but,  if  he  refuses  to  go,  he  turns 
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the  teeth  to  another;  and  thus  from  one  to  another  till  the} 
had  enlisted  their  company.” 

Such  a  feast,  the  red  warrior’s  most  inspiring  sacrament, 
well  marks  the  true  character  of  his  religion,  long  after  he 
had  been  nominally  converted  to  a  superficial  form  of 
Christianity.  Scalps  and  tomahawks  were  dearer  to  him 
than  crosses  or  altars.  Still,  the  “Black  Robe”  had  brought 
about  some  change  in  Indian  barbarism;  and  this  priest  was 
an  honest,  humane  man,  who  in  his  sermons  did  not  fail 
roundly  to  rebuke  that  besetting  sin  of  torturing  captives. 
With  a  doctrine  of  special  providence  perhaps  little  more 
enlightened  than  their  own,  he  pointed  out  to  his  flock  how 
God’s  judgments  had  fallen  upon  several  who  distinguished 
themselves  by  such  cruelty.  Thus,  of  the  Cape  Sable 
Indians  mentioned  before  as  taking  a  lead  in  this  work,  it  is 
said  that  none  lived  to  reach  home.  One  got  a  splinter  in 
his  foot  which  festered  and  killed  him;  another  died  of  as 
slight  an  accident,  through  a  sharp  fish-bone.  So,  too, 
there  was  an  old  squaw  who  rejoiced  to  out-do  all  others  in 
tormenting  white  prisoners.  When  the  band  dispersed  for 
their  winter  hunt  she  and  her  grandson  were  accidentally 
left  behind,  and  both  died  of  hunger,  a  fact  from  which  the 
preacher  took  care  to  draw  his  moral.  Then  a  pestilence 
broke  out,  which  he  represented  as  a  plague  sent  on  them 
for  their  sins;  and  it  proved  so  fatal  that  the  Indians  may 
have  partially  repented  for  a  season.  John  Gyles  him¬ 
self  readily  accepted  a  theory  of  providential  judgments, 
which  not  only  made  for  his  interests,  but  was  quite  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  lessons  of  his  own  Puritan  training.  The 
sturdy  faith  of  New  England  had  a  strong  tinge  of  supersti¬ 
tion  in  the  days  when  so  many  harmless  people  were  legally 
murdered  as  witches.  He  was  even  by  no  means  persuaded 
against  the  magical  pretensions  of  the  pow-wows,  being  “  of 
opinion  that  the  devil  was  permitted  to  humour  these  un- 
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happy  wretches  sometimes  in  some  things.”  Such  credulity, 
however,  he  did  not  extend  to  the  Eomanist  miracle- 
mongers,  for  while  he  describes  with  some  respect  how  a 
hunting  comrade  of  his  “pow- wowed”  all  night  to  bring 
back  a  moose  which  had  escaped  them,  and  lo !  next  morn¬ 
ing  a  moose’s  tracks  were  seen  round  their  wigwam,  it  is 
with  sly  scorn  that  he  tells  us,  in  another  part  of  his 
narrative,  how  a  Jesuit  tried  to  work  his  ineffectual  spells 
upon  the  animal  kingdom,  undertaking  to  exorcise  the 
blackbirds  which  were  destroying  a  field  of  wheat. 

“With  about  thirty  following  in  procession,  the  Jesuit 
marched  through  the  field  of  wheat,  a  young  lad  going  before 
him  bearing  the  holy  water.  Then  the  Jesuit,  dipping  his 
brush  into  the  holy  water,  sprinkled  the  field  on  each  side 
of  him,  a  little  bell  jingling  at  the  same  time,  and  all  singing 
the  words  Ora  pro  nobis/  At  the  end  of  the  field  they 
wheeled  to  the  left  about  and  returned.  Thus  they  passed 
and  repassed  the  field  of  wheat,  the  blackbirds  all  the  while 
rising  before  them  only  to  light  behind.  At  their  return  I 
told  a  French  lad  that  the  friar  had  done  no  service,  and 
recommended  them  to  shoot  the  birds.  The  lad  left  me,  as 
I  thought,  to  see  what  the  Jesuit  would  say  to  my  observa¬ 
tion,  which  turned  out  to  be  the  case,  for  he  told  the  lad 
that  the  sins  of  the  people  were  so  great  that  he  could  not 
prevail  against  those  birds.  The  same  friar  as  vainly 
attempted  to  banish  the  mosquitoes  from  Signecto,  but  the 
sins  of  the  people  there  were  also  too  great  for  him  to  pre¬ 
vail;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seemed  that  more  came, 
which  caused  the  people  to  suspect  that  some  had  come  for 
the  sins  of  the  Jesuit  also.” 

When  this  young  Puritan  had  spent  nearly  six  years 
among  the  Indians  his  captivity  entered  upon  a  new  phase. 
Though  he  has  not  many  good  words  to  say  of  priests,  he 
had  cause  to  be  grateful  to  this  one,  whose  spiritual  authority 
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was  so  generously  exercised  for  the  protection  of  heretic 
prisoners.  It  seems  that  a  quarrel  arose  in  the  band  as  to 
the  ownership  of  John,  and  some  malicious  Indians  sug¬ 
gested,  by  way  of  ending  it,  that  he  should  be  killed  forth¬ 
with,  as  the  best  use  to  which  a  white  man  could  be  put. 
Then  the  missionary  interfered,  declaring  that  this  would  be 
a  heinous  crime,  and  advising  them  to  sell  him  to  the 
French  rather  than  have  any  dispute. 

About  this  time  a  French  man-of-war  came  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  and  John  was  taken  on  board.  It  was  the  first 
sight  of  the  sea  he  had  got  since  his  capture,  and  the  first 
time  he  had  tasted  salt  or  bread.  When  he  was  invited  into 
the  cabin,  where  “  many  well-rigged  gentlemen  were  sitting,” 
the  half-naked  captive  felt  ashamed  before  their  curious 
looks,  and  tried  to  hide  himself  behind  the  hangings,  remem¬ 
bering  sorrowfully  how  he  himself  had  once  worn  clothes 
and  lived  with  decent  people.  He  was  asked  if  he  would 
like  to  be  left  on  board  this  ship;  but,  fearing  that  then  he 
should  never  see  his  country  again,  he  begged  rather  to  be 
sold  to  the  English,  or,  if  that  might  not  be,  to  the  French 
settlers  nearest  the  sea,  where  he  could  have  the  best  chance 
of  being  ransomed  some  day. 

His  Indian  master,  who  seems  to  have  behaved  with 
unusual  consideration,  accordingly  brought  him  on  shore 
again,  and,  after  a  few  days,  sold  him  to  a  French  trader. 
But  it  appears  that  John  hardly  knew  his  own  mind,  for, 
when  informed  by  the  good  priest  of  the  change  in  his  lot, 
he  exclaimed,  “  Sold  to  a  Frenchman !  ”  and,  going  off  into 
the  woods  by  himself,  wept  till  he  “could  scarce  see  or  stand.” 
So  heavily  weighed  upon  him  the  Puritan  prejudice  against 
Papists,  which  he  had  learned  in  infancy,  and  so  loth  was 
he,  when  it  came  to  the  point,  to  exchange  for  unknown  ills 
those  that  he  had  learned  to  bear  with  more  or  less  content 
after  six  years’  familiarity. 
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The  priest,  seeing  his  swollen  eyes,  tried  to  cheer  him  up 
by  information  that  his  new  master  had  formerly  bought 
two  captives  and  sent  them  both  to  Boston.  “  He  added, 
he  did  not  suppose  I  would  ever  wish  to  go  to  the 
English,  for  the  French  religion  was  so  much  better.  He 
said  also  he  should  pass  that  way  in  about  ten  days,  and  if 
I  did  not  like  to  live  with  the  French  better  than  with 
the  Indians  he  would  buy  me  again.”  Certainly  John  had 
very  little  cause  for  complaint  in  this  arrangement;  anyhow, 
willy-nilly,  he  must  fall  in  with  it,  and,  taking  leave  of  his 
old  master,  saw  him  no  more  for  fourteen  years,  when  they 
met  in  happier  circumstances,  and  later  on  he  came  to  pay 
a  visit  to  his  former  captive,  who  “made  him  very  wel¬ 
come.” 

After  all  he  need  not  have  distressed  himself  so  much 
about  his  new  servitude.  M.  Dechouffour,  the  trader  who 
had  bought  him,  treated  the  youth  with  kindness,  as  did 
madame,  his  wife.  She  made  him  a  coat,  cap,  and  shirt, 
for  which  he  was  glad  to  throw  away  his  greasy  blanket  and 
Indian  breech-clout,  and  felt  himself  quite  smart  in  this 
decent  garb.  He  was  now  employed  in  hunting  and  trading, 
his  knowledge  of  the  Indian  language  making  him  most 
useful  in  his  master’s  transactions  with  the  natives.  Though 
he  became  quite  like  one  of  the  trader’s  family,  he  did  not 
get  on  fast  with  his  French,  as  this  English  lad  and  his  new 
European  associates  found  it  easier  to  communicate  with 
each  other  by  means  of  an  Indian  dialect  known  to  them  in 
common.  Before  long  John  was  trusted  with  the  keys  of 
the  store,  and  can  boast  that  he  acted  the  part  of  a  faithful 
servant  all  the  time  he  remained  with  M.  Dechouffour,  hav¬ 
ing  “never  knowingly  wronged  him  to  the  value  of  one 
farthing.” 

Still  he  had  some  crosses  in  his  lot, — a  narrow  escape  from 
starvation  one  winter  on  an  ice-bound  island,  for  instance, 
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and  the  proselytizing  importunity  of  a  friar  who  wanted  our 
hero  to  come  to  confession;  but,  though  he  had  forgotten  a 
good  part  of  his  early  religious  training,  he  was  still  enough 
of  a  Puritan  to  hold  anything  of  the  sort  in  abhorrence. 
On  the  whole,  however,  “Little  English,”  as  his  mistress 
familiarly  called  him,  might  think  himself  well  off  were  it 
not  for  being  a  captive.  Unlike  many  in  such  cases,  he 
never  ceased  to  look  back  on  stem  New  England  as  his 
home,  and  to  long  for  freedom  that  he  might  return  to  his 
old  friends.  And  in  the  third  year  of  his  living  among  the 
French  he  had  this  heart’s  wish  at  last  gratified. 

Monsieur  his  master  had  gone  to  France,  leaving  John,  it 
would  appear,  charged  with  the  care  of  madame  and  the 
property,  when  the  scattered  little  colony  on  the  St.  John 
was  thrown  into  alarm  by  the  advance  of  an  English  expedi¬ 
tion  to  pay  off  some  of  these  old  scores  upon  the  French  and 
their  Indian  confederates.  It  was  this  turn  and  turn 
about  in  this  petty  and  desultory  warfare  that  so  long 
troubled  what  the  poet  calls, 

“Acadie,  home  of  the  happy.” 

The  people  of  Canada  and  Acadia  had  generally  the  best  of 
such  warfare,  by  long  contriving,  as  they  did,  to  secure 
the  hearty  good-will  and  co-operation  of  the  native  tribes 
among  whom  they  lived,  while  the  stiff,  proud  English  took 
little  pains  to  conciliate  Indians  around  them.  French 
war-parties,  composed  of  red  men  and  hardy  white  ad¬ 
venturers  trained  from  youth  to  the  wild  life  of  their  Indian 
friends,  would  traverse  hundreds  of  miles  of  forest  and 
mountain  to  deal  a  blow  in  the  heart  of  their  rivals’  settle¬ 
ments;  while  at  sea  French  privateers  preyed  upon  the 
commerce  of  New  England.  No  wonder,  then,  if  the  Eng¬ 
lish  attempted  to  retaliate  in  kind. 

Warned  in  time  on  the  present  occasion,  the  French  settlers 
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fled  into  the  interior  or  sought  refuge  in  the  governor’s  fort, 
the  capital  of  the  young  colony.  Before  abandoning  her 
home  Madame  Dechouffour  got  John  to  nail  on  the  door  a 
paper  which  read  as  follows: 

“  I  entreat  the  general  of  the  English  not  to  burn  my 
house  or  barn,  nor  destroy  my  cattle.  I  don’t  suppose  that 
such  an  army  comes  here  to  destroy  a  few  inhabitants,  but 
to  take  the  fort  above  us.  I  have  shown  kindness  to  the 
English  captives  as  we  were  capacitated,  and  have  bought 
two  of  the  Indians  and  sent  them  to  Boston.  We  have 
now  one  with  us,  and  he  shall  go  also  when  a  convenient 
opportunity  presents  and  he  desires  it.” 

At  the  same  time  she  reminded  “  Little  English”  how  he 
had  been  kindly  treated,  and  how  it  now  lay  in  his  power 
to  make  a  good  or  bad  return,  his  master  not  being  at  home, 
and  the  lad  knowing  where  his  goods  had  been  hurriedly 
hid  in  the  woods.  She,  for  her  part,  might  have  sent  him 
to  be  confined  at  the  fort,  but  she  chose  rather  to  trust 
him,  believing  that  he  would  behave  faithfully  in  this  trial. 
If  he  would  not  run  away  to  the  English,  but  remain  to  look 
after  herself  and  her  property,  monsieur  should  duly  know 
of  it  on  his  return  from  France;  and  John  had  her  promise 
for  getting  his  freedom  on  the  first  chance,  or  any  other 
favour  in  her  power.  To  all  which  John  replied: 

“Madam,  it  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  the  English  to  re¬ 
quite  evil  for  good.  I  shall  endeavour  to  serve  you  and 
your  interest.  I  shall  not  run  to  the  English ;  but,  if  I  am 
taken  by  them,  I  shall  willingly  go  with  them,  and  yet  en¬ 
deavour  not  to  disserve  you  in  your  person  or  goods.” 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word.  When  the  English  were 
known  to  be  close  upon  the  fugitives  his  mistress  gave  him 
free  leave  to  go  to  them;  but  he  stuck  by  her  and  her  chil¬ 
dren,  and  put  them  in  safety  on  the  other  side  of  a  lake. 
There  he  could  hear,  with  what  keen  interest  we  may 
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imagine,  the  firing  of  cannon,  which  announced  that  his  own 
countrymen  were  attacking  the  fort. 

After  all  the  English  took  little  by  their  raid;  they  saw 
well  to  return  hastily  down  the  river,  for  it  was  late  in  the 
autumn,  and  they  feared  to  be  frost-bound  if  they  delayed 
before  this  fort.  Rivers  were  the  roads  of  the  forest.  When  no 
more  firing  had  been  heard  for  several  days  John  with  some 
others  went  down  to  their  place  to  see  how  things  stood.  He 
found  that  the  English,  respecting  the  request  of  his  paper, 
had  done  no  mischief  there  beyond  slaughtering  some 
poultry  and  one  or  two  heads  of  cattle,  and  had  even  released 
a  French  lad  captured  by  them  on  their  passage  up  the 
river.  With  this  news  he  went  back  to  tell  his  mistress  that 
she  might  return  safely  home.  She  showed  herself  grateful 
both  to  him  and  to  his  people;  nor,  when  her  husband 
came  back  next  year,  did  he  fail  to  thank  John  for  having 
attended  so  well  to  his  interests,  and  to  confirm  the  pro¬ 
mises  made  by  madame. 

Soon,  too,  was  peace  proclaimed  between  France  and 
England.  A  Boston  sloop  coming  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
to  ransom  another  captive,  John  put  M.  Dechouffour  in  mind 
of  his  word,  as  now  there  was  an  opportunity  of  sending 
him  home.  The  Frenchman  tried  in  vain  to  persuade  him 
to  stay,  offering  to  act  towards  him  as  if  he  belonged  to  the 
family.  John  remained  bent  on  going  to  his  own  people. 
He  took  friendly  leave  of  madame,  also  waiting  upon  the 
governor  to  pay  his  farewell  respects,  and  went  down  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river  with  his  master,  who  put  him  on  board 
the  sloop,  and  offered  to  pay  his  passage  if  necessary.  But 
the  skipper,  a  worthy  Scotchman,  declared  he  would  rather 
pay  it  himself  than  take  a  penny  under  the  circumstances, 
“  for  he  was  glad  to  see  any  English  person  come  out  of 
captivity.” 

After  a  week’s  voyage  he  reached  Boston.  Next  morning 
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there  came  on  board  the  sloop  a  youth,  who  asked  him 
many  questions  about  his  captivity,  and  at  length  disclosed 
himself  as  the  little  brother  that  had  been  saved  by  running 
into  the  fort  at  Pemmaquid  on  the  day  of  the  Indian  attack. 
Then  they  went  on  shore  together  to  see  the  eldest  brother, 
who  also  made  good  his  escape,  as  we  may  remember.  The 
two  sisters,  too,  were  alive;  but  poor  John  had  the  sorrow  of 
learning  that  he  never  should  see  his  mother  again.  He  had 
been  separated  from  them  all  nearly  nine  years. 

Though  he  must  have  been  a  man  grown  by  this  time,  he 
addressed  himself  to  make  up  for  lost  opportunities  of  edu¬ 
cation,  a  thing  already  held  in  high  value  by  New  Eng¬ 
landers.  He  readily  found  employment  as  an  interpreter  of 
the  Indian  languages  he  had  learned,  so  much  to  his  cost,  and 
was  thus  able  to  be  of  great  service  in  procuring  the  freedom 
of  other  unfortunate  captives.  When  not  so  engaged,  he 
paid  for  schooling  out  of  his  wages,  and  mastered  the  almost 
forgotten  arts  of  reading  and  writing  to  such  purpose  that 
later  in  life  he  was  able  to  oblige  his  friends  with  a  not  very 
elegant  but  highly  interesting  narrative  of  his  early  expe¬ 
riences  among  the  Indians. 


THE  NATCHEZ. 


FEATURE  often  recurring  in  the  history  of  America 
is  the  desperate  attempts  made  from  time  to  time  by 
the  aborigines  to  stem  the  current  of  white  invasion. 
For  the  most  part  such  attempts,  unsustained  and  disunited, 
only  served  to  prolong  a  fitful  ineffectual  struggle,  or  even 
to  give  excuse  to  the  grasping  strangers  for  more  lapid 
encroachment.  Yet  sometimes,  laying  aside  their  mutual 
jealousies  and  availing  themselves  of  treachery  and  surprise, 
their  so  familiar  weapons,  the  red  men  were  able,  for  the 
moment,  to  deal  a  stunning  blow  at  the  dominant,  power. 
Again  and  again,  from  the  early  plantation  of  Virginia  down 
to  our  own  day,  we  find  incensed  tribes  combining  and  con¬ 
spiring  to  make  an  end  of  the  pale  faces  within  their  borders; 
and  not  seldom  the  result  was  a  wide-spread  massacre  of 
unhappy  settlers,  taken  unawares  before  they  suspected 
their  danger  or  could  gather  together  for  defence.  But  such 
wild  strokes  of  long-nursed  hatred  always  recoiled  upon  the 
Indians  themselves.  Sooner  or  later  the  white  men  came  to 
exact  signal  vengeance;  and  it  was  the  turn  of  the  slaugh¬ 
terers  to  fall  vainly  fighting  for  their  ancestral  homes.  As 
an  example  of  these  tragic  episodes  let  us  take  the  story  of 
the  Natchez,  made  famous  by  Chateaubriand’s  sentimental 
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In  1729  the  French  had  a  flourishing  colony  among  the 
swamps  and  cane  brakes  of  Louisiana.  Upon  the  Mississippi, 
three  or  four  hundred  miles  above  New  Orleans,  they  had 
made  a  settlement  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  of  this 
country  occupied  by  the  Natchez,  a  tribe  remarkable  for  a 
singular  religious  and  political  constitution.  In  many  respects 
their  customs  were  like  those  of  other  Indians,  but  they  had 
a  privileged  royal  family  and  regular  forms  of  religion  which 
seem  to  mark  them  as  fire  worshippers.  In  their  temple, 
filled  with  fetish  figures  and  the  bones  of  their  illustrious 
dead,  they  kept  a  sacred  fire  constantly  burning  within  a 
palisade  decorated  by  the  mouldering  skulls  of  slain  enemies. 
Such  was  the  reverence  for  this  place  that,  when  once  it  took 
fire  through  lightning,  several  women  are  said  to  have  gained 
general  applause  by  hurling  their  infants  into  the  flames, 
thus  to  appease,  as  they  believed,  the  offended  evil  spirit. 
Every  morning,  with  devout  exclamations  and  offerings  of 
tobacco-smoke,  their  head  chief  greeted  the  appearance  of 
the  sun,  whose  kinsman  he  boasted  himself  to  be.  While 
the  inferior  chiefs  of  his  family  took  the  title  of  Suns,  this 
ruler  was  known  as  the  Great  Sun,  and  exercised  despotic 
power  over  his  subjects  in  a  fashion  that  would  have  scan¬ 
dalized  the  independent  tribes  of  the  north.  He  was  rever¬ 
ently  carried  on  a  litter  when  he  had  occasion  to  travel. 
Fancy  Uncas  or  Tecumseh  carried  on  a  litter! 

On  the  birth  of  a  future  Great  Sun,— who,  according  to  a 
curious  law  of  descent  often  found  among  primitive  peoples, 
was  not  the  child  of  his  predecessor,  but  of  that  chiefs  sister' 
—a  number  of  children  out  of  the  tribe  were  devoted  to  his 
service.  All  their  lives  they  had  to  hunt,  fish,  till  the  ground, 
or  otherwise  be  useful  to  him;  and  when  he  came  to  die| 
dressed  in  all  their  finery,  with  singing  and  dancing,  they 
“joyfully,”  so  we  are  assured,  let  themselves  be  strangled  at 
a  public  ceremony  that  they  might  not  fail  tp  wait  upon 
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their  master  in  the  next  world,  where  with  him  they  looked 
forward  to  enjoying  the  greatest  happiness  imaginable,  that 
is,  plenty  of  feasts  and  other  such  pleasures. 

The  rest  of  the  tribe  were  always  ready  to  lay  down  their 
lives  at  a  word  from  this  sacred  personage.  His  palace  was 
built  on  a  mound  opposite  the  temple.  It  was  but  a  dark 
oven-shaped  wigwam,  on  one  side  of  which  stood  by  itself 
the  Grand  Sun’s  couch  ornamented  with  painted  figures. 
Here  he  lay  on  a  mattress  of  canes  and  reeds,  with  a  log  of 
wood  for  his  pillow,  and  in  such  rude  state  gave  audience  to 
his  faithful  people,  approaching  him  with  signs  of  servility, 
as  described  by  P6re  Le  Petit,  a  Jesuit  missionary: 

“In  the  middle  of  the  cabin  is  seen  a  small  stone,  and  no 
one  should  approach  the  couch  till  he  has  made  the  circuit 
of  this  stone.  Those  who  enter  salute  by  a  howl,  and 
advance  even  to  the  bottom  of  the  cabin,  without  looking 
at  the  right  side  where  the  chief  is.  Then  they  give  a  new 
salute  by  raising  their  arms  above  the  head  and  howling 
three  times.  If  it  be  any  one  whom  the  chief  holds  in  con¬ 
sideration  he  answers  by  a  slight  sigh  and  makes  a  sign  to 
him  to  be  seated.  The  man  thanks  him  for  his  politeness 
by  a  new  howl.  At  every  question  which  the  chief  puts  to 
him  he  howls  once  before  he  answers,  and  when  he  takes 
his  leave  he  prolongs  a  single  howl  till  he  is  out  of  the 
presence.” 

This  potentate,  king,  high-priest,  and  demigod,  being  so 
eminent  among  the  Natchez,  and  they,  like  most  other 
Indian  tribes,  looking  on  themselves  as  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  people  in  the  world,  he  could  not  fail  to  have  a  high 
opinion  of  himself,  which  must  have  been  much  disturbed 
by  the  arrival  of  the  French. 

Nevertheless,  the  two  people  for  many  years  got  on 
quietly  together  till  a  quarrel  arose  through  the  tyranny  of 
Chopart,  the  commandant  of  the  post.  Being  minded  to 
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signalize  his  term  of  office  by  the  erection  of  a  new  settle¬ 
ment,  he  fixed  for  its  site  upon  one  of  the  Indian  villages 
called  the  White  Apple.  On  this  Naboth’s  vineyard  having 
set  his  heart,  with  insolent  indifference  to  the  natives’  feel¬ 
ings  he  sent  for  the  Sun  of  the  White  Apple  and  bluntly 
informed  him  of  his  intentions.  The  dismayed  chief  pleaded 
in  vain  that  his  ancestors  had  lived  in  that  village  as  many 
years  as  he  had  hairs  on  his  head.  Chopart,  as  if  he  were 
dealing  with  slaves,  bid  the  Sun  see  to  it  that  his  division 
of  the  tribe  left  their  homes  within  a  few  days,  or  they 
should  be  made  to  repent  their  delay;  then,  the  Indian  still 
protesting,  he  angrily  dismissed  him  with  fresh  threats  in 
case  of  disobedience. 

The  Sun,  who  throughout  their  interview  had  preserved 
that  Indian  gravity  which  the  proud  Frenchman  took  for 
submission,  at  once  summoned  the  old  men  of  the  village  to 
hold  a  council  upon  this  startling  notice  to  quit.  After 
deliberation  they  represented  to  the  tyrant  that  their  corn 
was  just  beginning  to  shoot  and  their  hens  were  laying: 
would  he  have  the  corn  and  the  chickens  lost?  Chopart 
still  refused  to  give  them  time,  till  they  made  an  offer  that 
each  man  should  pay  him  tribute  of  a  basket  of  corn  and  a 
fowl  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  remain  a  few  months 
longer.  This  offer  he  accepted,  his  greed  getting  the  better 
of  his  pride.  The  two  parties  thus  came  to  an  arrangement 
with  hypocritical  professions  of  good-will  on  both  sides. 

But  henceforth  when  the  elders  of  the  White  Apple  band 
met  in  council,  it  was  to  take  another  tone.  Had  this  oppres¬ 
sion  not  been  borne  too  long  ?  they  asked  each  other.  Why 
should  they  work  to  please  these  insatiable  strangers?  Once 
they  had  walked  boldly  on  their  own  land,  now  they  went 
in  fear  like  slaves;  and  the  stronger  the  French  grew  the 
more  exacting  would  they  prove.  What  would  other  nations 
say  of  the  Natchez,  reduced  to  bondage  from  being  the 
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greatest  of  all  the  red  men?  But  as  the  white  men  spread, 
would  they  not  enslave  other  tribes  in  like  manner?  There¬ 
fore  was  it  the  interest  of  all  to  join  against  a  common  foe, 
not  yet  grown  so  great  but  that  they  might  be  cut  off  to  a 
man  in  one  day  and  one  hour. 

In  short,  the  warriors  of  the  White  Apple  worked  them¬ 
selves  up  to  a  resolution  that  when  they  brought  in  this 
hateful  tribute  it  should  be  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and 
that  a  scene  should  follow  upon  which  Chopart  little  reckoned. 
Their  plan  being  laid  before  the  Great  Sun,  was  adopted  by 
him  and  the  other  chiefs.  Then  the  conspiracy  spread  to 
neighbouring  tribes,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  which,  the 
Chickasaws,  were  already  embittered  against  the  French, 
and  a  day  was  fixed,  upon  which  should  be  carried  out  all 
along  the  Mississippi  a  general  massacre  of  the  unsuspecting 
settlers.  To  each  tribe  in  the  plot  was  sent  a  bundle  of 
sticks,  one  for  every  day  that  must  elapse  before  the  time  of 
action.  A  similar  bundle  was  kept  by  the  Natchez  in  their 
temple  of  the  Sun.  Each  day,  such  was  their  mode  of 
reckoning,  a  stick  would  be  taken  from  the  bundle,  and 
when  they  reached  the  last  stick  all  the  conspirators  would 
know  that  the  deed  was  ripe  for  doing. 

This  plan  being  fully  communicated  to  the  chiefs  alone, 
the  whole  tribe  might  yet  understand  that  something  of 
importance  was  in  the  wind;  and,  as  but  natural,  feminine 
curiosity  did  not  fail  to  be  aroused.  The  Grand  Sun  was  a 
young  man,  himself  the  reputed  son  of  a  Frenchman,  the 
husband,  it  will  be  remembered,  counting  for  nothing  in  the 
law  of  royal  descent  among  these  Indians.  His  mother, 

“  Stung  Arm,”  was,  however,  a  person  of  no  small  conse¬ 
quence  in  the  tribe,  and  she  took  it  ill  not  being  consulted 
as  to  what  might  be  toward.  She  kept  pressing  her  sons 
with  questions :  Why  those  solemn  embassies  to  neighbour¬ 
ing  tribes  and  those  secret  councils  of  the  Suns?  Could 
(198)  g 
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they  not  trust  her  1  The  young  chief  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  dissemble  by  feigned  reasons,  which  only  stimulated  her 
anger  as  well  as  her  itch  to  know  all.  Guessing  already  the 
truth  of  the  matter,  this  red-skinned  Delilah  gave  her  son 
no  peace  till  he  confessed  that  she  was  right,  and  entrusted 
her  with  the  whole  details  of  the  undertaking. 

It  might  have  proved  lucky  for  the  French  that  Stung 
Arm  took  offence  at  having  been  so  long  kept  in  the  dark. 
Once  sure  of  the  plot,  she  addressed  herself  to  make  it  fail; 
so  at  least  she  afterwards  declared,  as  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  the  white  men,  when  of  course  it  would  be  her 
interest  to  represent  herself  as  their  friend  throughout. 
One  of  the  measures  which  she  claimed  to  have  taken  to 
this  end  appears  rather  singular.  Finding  it  difficult  to  put 
the  Frenchmen  on  their  guard,  she  went  secretly  into  the 
temple  and  pulled  out  some  of  the  sticks  in  the  chronicling 
bundle,  intending  thus  to  hasten  on  the  day  of  massacre,  so 
that  it  should  be  only  partial,  as  the  rest  of  the  destined 
victims  on  other  parts  of  the  Mississippi  would  then  take 
alarm  from  those  who  escaped  the  Natchez. 

Little  sympathy,  indeed,  could  be  felt  for  Chopart  him¬ 
self.  She  had  already  sent  him  a  very  plain  hint  of  the 
danger  through  one  of  his  soldiers,  whom  the  commandant 
only  punished  for  his  pains,  treating  him  as  a  coward,  and 
refusing  even  to  put  the  fort  in  a  state  of  repair  lest  the 
Indians  should  think  he  was  afraid  of  them.  Other  warnings 
she  caused  to  be  conveyed  to  him  through  young  Indian 
squaws  giving  information  to  their  lovers;  but  Chopart, 
when  they  came  to  him  with  such  a  tale,  threw  the  men 
into  iions,  as  he  had  done  to  his  second  in  command  for  no 
other  crime  than  remonstrating  against  his  high-handed 
treatment  of  the  Indians.  Another  officer  was  put  imder 
arrest  for  conveying  a  “  false  alarm  ”  at  the  instigation  of  an 
Indian  girl.  There  is  a  similar  story  of  our  governor  of 
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Detroit  in  the  war  of  Pontiac  being  warned  by  bis  tawny 
sweetheart  of  her  people’s  design  against  the  fort;  but  in 
this  case  the  information  was  not  thrown  away. 

With  inconceivable  folly  the  infatuated  Chopart  continued 
to  neglect  every  warning  and  to  despise  the  Indians,  who, 
under  their  mask  of  friendship,  were  now  panting  for  his 
blood.  The  day  came  when  but  one  stick  remained  in  that 
fatal  bundle.  Chopart,  as  if  to  make  an  ostentatious  display 
of  confidence  and  characteristic  folly,  went  down  to  the 
chief  village  of  the  Natchez,  where  he  spent  all  night  in 
drunken  revelry.  Returning  to  the  fort  at  break  of  day,  he 
was  met  by  a  fresh  caution  to  be  on  his  guard.  This  so  far 
moved  him  that  he  sent  an  interpreter  to  the  Great  Sun  to 
ask  if  it  were  true  that  he  meant  to  fall  upon  the  French. 
The  young  chief  readily  found  words  to  soothe  these  tardy 
suspicions. 

The  commandant  could  hardly  have  slept  off  the  fumes  of 
his  night’s  debauch,  with  such  ease  did  he  allow  himself  to 
be  befooled.  At  nine  o’clock  a  train  of  Indians,  loaded 
with  the  promised  tribute,  approached  the  fort,  and  seem 
to  have  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  admission.  About 
the  same  hour  every  house  in  the  settlement  was  visited  by 
small  parties  of  them,  carrying  their  arms  as  if  bound  for 
the  chase,  and  pressing  indoors  on  excuse  of  buying  or 
begging  ammunition.  The  sound  of  firing  at  the  fort  turned 
all  these  visitors  into  ruthless  assassins.  The  slaughter  was 
so  rapid  and  so  general  that  scarcely  any  incidents  of  it 
have  been  preserved.  The  wretched  Chopart,  his  eyes  at 
last  opened,  ran  out  into  the  garden  of  the  fort,  vainly  call¬ 
ing  on  his  men,  whom  he  could  see  being  butchered  on 
every  side.  The  Indians  pressed  round  him,  but  so  great 
was  their  hatred  for  this  oppressor  that  no  warrior  thought 
him  worthy  of  his  steel;  one  of  the  lowest  of  the  people  was 
brought  to  beat  out  his  brains  with  a  club.  His  head  was 
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carried  to  the  Great  Sun,  who  throughout  the  massacre  sat 
calmly  beneath  a  shed,  where  these  ghastly  trophies  were 
laid  out  before  him  one  by  one,  the  bodies  of  the  French¬ 
men  being  left  as  a  prey  to  wild  beasts  and  unclean  birds. 

The  slaughter  over,  the  Indians  addressed  themselves  to 
burning  and  pillage.  Maddened  by  liquors  which  they 
found  among  the  stores,  they  danced  and  sang  round  heaps 
of  gory  heads,  and  for  some  days  gave  themselves  up  to  such 
besotting  orgies  that  a  few  resolute  men,  it  was  thought, 
could  have  destroyed  them  all  without  much  risk. 

Only  at  one  house  had  serious  resistance  been  found  prac¬ 
ticable,  where  eight  men  defended  themselves  all  day,  two 
of  them  eventually  escaping  in  the  darkness.  No  more  than 
twelve  Indians  are  supposed  to  have  fallen  in  accomplishing  a 
slaughter  of  twenty  times  as  many  French.  Here  and  there 
a  destined  victim  got  away,  to  fly  through  woods  and 
swamps,  and  at  last  to  bring  the  startling  tidings  to  New 
Orleans;  but  only  two  white  men,  a  tailor  and  a  carpenter, 
had  their  lives  granted  by  the  Indians,  who  proposed  to  turn 
them  to  use  in  their  crafts.  The  negro  slaves  they  did  not 
kill ;  some  of  these  were  willing  enough  to  change  masters. 
In  most  cases  the  lives  of  the  women  and  children  -were  also 
spared,  they  being  kept  as  prisoners,  treated  with  indignity, 
and  employed  in  sewing,  carrying  -wood,  pounding  corn,  and 
so  forth,  for  those  who  had  shed  before  their  horrified  eyes 
the  blood  of  their  kinsmen,  and  who  now  daily  insulted  the 
remains  of  these  dear  ones,  and  took  away  all  hope  from 
the  miserable  survivors  by  boasting  that  the  French  had 
been  treated  in  the  same  manner  everywhere,  so  that  the 
country  was  now  free  from  them. 

This,  however,  was  false.  The  other  tribes  but  partially 
co-operated  in  carrying  out  their  share  of  the  plot,  the  pre¬ 
mature  outbreak  among  the  Natchez  having  probably  dis¬ 
concerted  their  arrangements.  Some  murders  did  take 
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place,  and  the  temper  of  the  nearest  tribes  was  evidently 
such  that  no  Frenchman  could  be  safe  among  them.  Among 
the  Yazoos,  who  had  been  looked  on  as  well  affected,  the 
commandant  of  the  post  perished  with  all  his  men.  Le 
Petit’s  relation,  already  quoted,  describes  the  narrow  escape 
of  Pere  Doutreleau,  who  was  travelling  down  the  river  on 
a  visit  to  New  Orleans,  meaning  to  visit  his  brother  mission¬ 
ary  stationed  in  the  Yazoo  country,  and  ignorant  that  this 
devoted  priest,  after  giving  his  life  for  the  welfare  of  the 
savages,  was  lying  dead  by  their  hands.  He  had  landed 
and  was  about  to  say  mass,  lest  he  should  not  arrive  in  time 
for  the  daily  function  at  that  cabin  where  he  looked  to  meet 
such  a  warm  welcome. 

“As  he  was  was  preparing  for  this  sacred  office  he  saw  a 
boat  full  of  Indians  landing.  They  demanded  from  them 
of  what  nation  they  were.  ‘  Yazoos;  comrades  of  the 
French,’  they  replied,  making  a  thousand  friendly  demon¬ 
strations  to  the  voyageurs  who  accompanied  the  missionary, 
and  presenting  them  with  provisions.  While  the  father 
was  preparing  his  altar  a  flock  of  bustards  passed,  and  the 
voyageurs  fired  at  them  the  only  two  guns  they  had,  without 
thinking  of  reloading,  as  mass  had  already  commenced. 
The  Indians  noticed  this,  and  placed  themselves  behind  the 
voyageurs,  as  if  it  was  their  intention  to  hear  mass,  although 
they  were  not  Christians. 

“  At  the  time  the  father  was  saying  the  Kyrie  Eleison  the 
Indians  made  their  discharge.  The  missionary,  perceiving 
himself  wounded  in  his  right  arm,  and  seeing  one  of  the 
voyageurs  killed  at  his  feet  and  the  four  others  fled,  threw 
himself  on  his  knees  to  receive  the  last  fatal  blow,  which  he 
regarded  as  inevitable.  In  this  posture  he  received  two  or 
three  discharges.  But  although  the  Indians  fired  while 
almost  touching  him,  yet  they  did  not  inflict  upon  him  any 
new  wounds.  Finding  himself  then,  as  it  were,  miraculously 
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escaped  from  so  many  mortal  blows,  he  took  to  flight,  having 
on  still  his  priestly  garments,  and  without  any  other  defence 
than  an  entire  confidence  in  God,  whose  particular  protec¬ 
tion  was  given  him,  as  the  event  proved. 

“  He  threw  himself  into  the  water,  and,  after  advancing 
some  steps,  gained  the  boat  in  which  two  of  the  voyageurs 
were  making  their  escape.  They  had  supposed  him  to  be 
killed  by  some  of  the  many  balls  which  they  heard  fired  on 
him.  In  climbing  up  into  the  boat,  and  turning  his  head 
to  see  whether  any  one  of  his  pursuers  was  following  him 
too  closely,  he  received  in  the  mouth  a  discharge  of  small 
shot,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  flattened  against  his 
teeth,  though  some  of  them  entered  his  gums  and  remained 
there  for  a  long  time.  I  have  myself  seen  two  of  them. 
P6re  Doutreleau,  all  wounded  as  he  was,  undertook  the 
duty  of  steering  the  boat,  while  his  two  companions  placed 
themselves  at  the  oars.  Unfortunately,  one  of  them  at  set¬ 
ting  out  had  his  thigh  broken  by  a  musket-ball,  from  the 
effect  of  which  he  has  since  remained  a  cripple.  .  .  . 

“  They  descended  the  Mississippi  with  all  possible  speed, 
and  at  last  lost  sight  of  the  canoe  of  their  enemies,  who  had 
pursued  them  for  more  than  an  hour,  keeping  up  a  continual 
fire  upon  them,  and  who  boasted  at  the  village  that  they 
had  killed  them.  The  two  rowers  were  often  tempted  to 
give  themselves  up;  but,  encouraged  by  the  missionary,  they 
in  their  turn  made  the  enemy  fear.  An  old  gun  which  was 
not  loaded,  nor  in  a  condition  to  be,  which  they  pointed  at 
them  from  time  to  time,  made  them  often  dodge  in  their 
boat,  and  at  last  obliged  them  to  retire.” 

Faithful  Catholics  did  not  doubt  in  attributing  this  remark¬ 
able  deliverance  to  the  virtue  of  the  sacred  rite  on  which  the 
father  had  been  engaged  when  attacked.  But  the  fugitives 
were  not  yet  out  of  danger.  Having  dressed  their  wounds 
as  well  as  they  could,  they  hoped  to  find  aid  and  welcome 
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at  the  Natchez  settlement.  But  on  coming  to  this  part  of 
the  river  they  were  struck  with  alarm  to  see  all  the  buildings 
demolished  or  burned.  The  Indians  hailed  them  from  the 
bank  with  feigned  kindness,  inviting  them  to  land;  but  now 
these  travellers  began  to  guess  what  had  happened,  and  lost 
no  time  in  putting  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  stream, 
followed  by  a  volley  of  ineffectual  balls  that  confirmed  their 
suspicions.  They  resolved  not  to  trust  themselves  on  shore 
before  reaching  New  Orleans,  if  indeed  they  did  not  find 
that  place  ruined  by  the  Indians,  and  might  have  to  make 
for  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  seek  the  wreck  of  the  colony 
on  board  some  French  vessel.  But  fortunately  their  next 
encounter  was  with  a  force  of  their  own  countrymen,  to 
whom  their  story  supplied  a  new  proof  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  disaster,  as  yet  not  fully  known. 

The  loss  was  severe  enough,  and  it  might  have  been  worse, 
but  for  that  want  of  concert  among  the  conspirators.  This 
has  been  attributed  to  the  Stung  Arm’s  device  of  pulling 
out  sticks  from  the  bundle;  but  another  story  connects  it 
with  the  arrival  at  the  Natchez  settlement  of  some  well- 
freighted  boats  which  so  much  excited  the  cupidity  of  that 
people  that  they  hurried  on  their  part  in  the  massacre.  In 
any  case,  the  other  tribes  appear  to  have  taken  it  ill  that 
they  thus  lost  their  chance  of  plunder,  accusing  the  Natchez 
of  acting  selfishly  for  their  own  interest,  a  grudge  that 
proved  of  no  little  advantage  to  the  rest  of  the  colony, 
through  which  vague  reports  of  what  had  happened  were 
now  spreading  dismay. 

Perrier,  governor  of  Louisiana,  was  not  a  man  to  lose 
time  in  preparing  to  meet  the  threatened  danger.  The  city 
of  New  Orleans  was  at  once  put  into  a  state  of  defence; 
forts  were  erected  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  settlers 
armed.  They  feared  both  an  attack  from  the  formidable 
Choctaws  and  an  insurrection  among  their  negro  slaves, 
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taking  advantage  of  the  occasion.  But  it  presently  appeared 
that  the  Choctaws  did  not  much  mind  at  whose  expense 
they  gratified  their  taste  for  bloodshed.  The  favourable 
opportunity  for  falling  upon  the  white  men  having  passed 
by,  they  were  willing  to  take  up  the  hatchet  against  their 
old  enemies  the  people  of  the  Sun.  Having  enlisted  also  the 
services  of  other  Indian  allies,  the  French  governor  soon 
found  himself  in  a  position  to  act  upon  the  offensive. 

At  the  beginning  of  next  year,  1730,  a  force  of  French 
and  friendly  Indians  advanced  into  the  Natchez  country. 
Before  the  main  body  came  up,  the  impulsive  Choctaws  had 
already  fallen  upon  the  Natchez,  while  carelessly  exulting 
in  their  easy  victory,  and  had  delivered  a  number  of  the 
prisoners.  Aroused  to  their  danger,  the  Grand  Sun  and  his 
tribe  shut  themselves  up  in  two  stockaded  forts,  which 
the  French  lost  no  time  in  besieging.  Now  the  Natchez 
sought  to  come  to  terms,  offering  to  restore  the  rest  of  their 
prisoners  for  a  ransom  of  two  hundred  guns,  as  many 
barrels  of  powder,  two  thousand  gun-flints,  two  hundred 
knives,  hatchets,  and  pickaxes,  five  hogsheads  of  brandy, 
twenty  casks  of  wine,  twenty  barrels  of  vermilion,  two  hun¬ 
dred  shirts,  and  other  goods. 

While  making  this  offer  they  cruelly  burned  two  French¬ 
men  who  had  come  to  treat  with  them  for  peace.  The  same 
fate  they  threatened  to  inflict  upon  all  the  other  white 
people  in  their  power.  But  lowering  their  demands  at  the 
sight  of  seven  small  pieces  of  cannon  which  the  French  had 
brought  against  them,  and  of  which  they  stood  in  much  awe, 
they  promised  to  give  up  all  the  prisoners  on  condition  of 
these  guns  being  withdrawn.  In  reality  the  guns  were 
almost  useless  for  want  of  a  good  gunner,  so  the  French 
commander  made  no  difficulty  about  this  proposition,  and 
hastened  to  come  to  terms  with  the  besieged.  His  small 
force  of  soldiers  was  worn  out,  while  his  Indian  auxiliaries, 
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true  to  their  wayward  nature,  could  not  be  depended  on  for 
further  efforts.  The  Choctaws  did  little  more  than  steal  as 
well  as  waste  the  provisions  and  ammunition;  and  they 
scandalized  good  Catholics  by  degrading  into  toys  and 
trophies  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  altar  and  priestly  vest¬ 
ments  which  had  been  recovered  from  the  Natchez.  A 
chalice  suggested  brandy  to  a  Choctaw,  and  an  altar-cloth 
seemed  to  him  a  beautiful  ornament  for  his  horse  or  for  him¬ 
self  on  festive  occasions.  The  French  had  cause  to  be  tired 
of  this  unedifying  alliance,  and  the  Choctaws,  in  the  end, 
gave  almost  as  much  trouble,  and  gained  almost  as  much 
booty,  as  if  they  had  been  open  enemies  of  their  employers. 

The  Natchez,  then,  were  allowed  to  escape  for  the  present, 
leaving  behind  all  their  prisoners.  It  is  said  that  as  soon  as 
the  latter  were  safe  the  French  commander  intended  to 
take  vengeance  on  the  Indians  with  a  stroke  of  their  own 
treachery.  But  they  were  too  cunning  for  him.  Like  the 
Russians  at  Sebastopol,  evacuating  their  fortifications  through 
the  night,  by  morning  they  had  crossed  to  the  other  bank 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  were  safe  from  pursuit  in  the  vast 
swamps  of  that  low  country,  leaving  the  victors  to  settle 
with  their  troublesome  Choctaw  contingent,  who  insisted 
that  to  them  should  now  be  paid  a  ransom  for  the  prisoners, 
and  were  as  hard  to  deal  with  as  the  enemy  had  been. 

Nothing  more  could  be  done  for  the  present.  But  next 
year,  having  received  reinforcements  from  France,  the 
governor  of  Louisiana  took  the  field  and  easily  drove  the 
Natchez  from  the  new  stronghold  of  mounds  and  embank¬ 
ments  which  they  had  erected  in  the  place  of  their  exile. 
Through  a  terrible  night  of  wind  and  rain,  the  doomed  tribe 
fled  wildly  from  the  white  men’s  cannon,  with  the  Indian 
skirmishers  of  the  foe  pressing  hard  upon  them.  Part  had 
already  surrendered  from  fear  of  the  terrible  bombs  which 
came  bursting  among  them  like  missiles  hurled  from  heaven 
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by  some  power  of  darkness.  The  army  returned  to  New 
Orleans  with  more  than  four  hundred  prisoners,  among  them 
the  Grand  Sun  and  several  of  the  principal  chiefs,  who  were 
shipped  off  to  St.  Domingo  to  be  sold  into  slavery,  a  fate 
worse  than  death  to  the  free  red  Indian.  “  Stung  Arm” 
was  one  of  this  hapless  crew,  so  small  thanks  did  she  get  for 
her  services,  whatever  they  may  have  been. 

In  one  more  desperate  encounter  the  rest  of  the  Natchez 
vainly  offered  themselves  to  slaughter.  Scattered  remnants 
of  the  tribe  fled  far  and  wide,  taking  refuge  among  the 
Chickasaws,  Creeks,  and  other  tribes,  with  whom  they  be¬ 
came  incorporated.  That  rash  and  bloody  deed  had  been 
terribly  punished.  Their  country  passed  into  the  peaceable 
possession  of  the  people  they  sought  to  exterminate,  and 
nothing  now  survives  of  them  but  the  name. 
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i. 

§T  is  hard  to  believe  that  in  this  country,  not  much  more 
than  a  century  ago,  there  could  have  been  carried  on 
a  kind  of  white  slave-trade.  Any  able-bodied  Briton, 
with  no  better  prospects,  had  the  choice  of  enlisting  himself 
in  his  majesty’s  service,  or  taking  his  limbs  to  the  brisk 
labour-market  of  the  American  colonies.  Merchants  made 
a  business  of  shipping  persons  over  the  sea,  who,  in  return 
for  their  passage,  were  “indented”  as  apprentices  to  the 
planters  for  a  term  of  years,  a  fair  enough  bargain  in  itself, 
yet  giving  rise  to  many  abuses.  Convicts  and  paupers,  wild 
adventurous  spirits,  broken-down  unfortunates,  desperate 
lovers,  runaway  servants,  all  were  fish  that  came  to  the  net 
of  those  dealers;  but  the  most  valuable  article  of  the  com¬ 
merce  was  stout  growing  boys,  to  be  brought  in,  accordingly, 
by  hook  or  by  crook.  Hence  the  iniquities  of  kidnapping, 
once  the  terror  of  mothers  in  seaport  towns.  What  with 
the  press-gang  and  the  kidnapping  crimps,  many  a  lad  has 
found  it  easier  than  he  wished  to  be  put  in  the  way  of  adven¬ 
tures,  but  not  so  easy  to  come  home  again. 

Bristol  and  Aberdeen  had  a  specially  evil  fame  for  this 
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stealing  of  youngsters.  At  the  latter  place  things  had  at 
one  time  got  so  bad  that  the  country  people  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  were  afraid  to  send  their  children  into  town  lest 
they  should  be  stolen  by  the  kidnappers.  Sometimes  these 
ruffians  would  make  a  raid  into  the  country  to  snatch  up  a 
victim.  The  “  bogey”  was  no  fable  then.  Flocks  of  chil¬ 
dren  would  be  openly  driven  through  the  streets  by  a  man 
with  a  whip,  to  be  shut  up  in  barns  or  between  decks  till  the 
ship  was  ready  to  sail.  They  might  even  be  confined  in  the 
Tolbooth  or  other  public  buildings,  for  the  magistrates 
winked  at  if  they  did  not  indeed  share  in  the  profit  of  the 
trade.  A  piper,  it  seems,  would  perhaps  be  sent  among  the 
pen  of  youngsters  to  keep  them  from  fretting  till  the  hour  of 
departure  came.  If  some  sorrowing  parent  tracked  his  son 
to  such  a  place  of  detention  and  sought  indignantly  to  reclaim 
him,  the  kidnappers  would  be  so  impudent  as  to  refuse  to 
let  the  boy  go  unless  on  payment  of  charges  for  his  keep. 
Any  missing  child  was  understood  to  have  fallen  into  the 
clutches  of  the  kidnappers,  and,  once  there,  he  might  usuallv 
be  given  up  for  lost  if  no  powerful  influence  could  be  brought 
to  bear  for  his  rescue.  The  law,  as  administered  in  Aber¬ 
deen,  was  turned  into  an  accomplice  of  such  villainies,  against 
which  humble  folks  had  small  chance  of  redress 

Of  course  there  was  a  show  of  free-will  in  the  enlistment 
of  young  emigrants;  and  even  at  Aberdeen  kidnapping  by 
actual  force  would  be  an  exceptional  case,  yet  so  repeated 
and  so  little  disguised  as  to  make  us  wonder  if  there  were 
no  honest,  kind-hearted  citizens  to  put  an  end  to  it.  “Various 
were  the  arts  and  stratagems  made  use  of  to  inveigle  these 
unhappy  creatures.  Some  were  ensnared  by  receiving  a  trifle 
of  money,  and  then  told  they  were  fairly  enlisted  Others 
were  tempted  with  the  bait  of  great  promises,  being  told 
they  were  going  to  a  country  where  they  should  live  like 
gentlemen;  that  they  should  ride  in  their  coaches  with 
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several  negroes  to  attend  them;  that  they  should  possess 
large  plantations  of  their  own,  and  soon  be  in  a  condition  to 
come  home  and  visit  their  friends  with  great  pomp  and 
grandeur.  By  these  specious  and  artful  insinuations  many 
unthinking  giddy  youths  were  reduced  into  slavery,  relying 
on  promises  which  were  meant  only  to  ensnare  and  not  to 
enrich  them.  Some  were  carried  off  from  their  parents  by 
violence,  and  whipt  into  the  flock  like  strayed  sheep  going  to 
the  shambles.” 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  one  of  their  victims.  Three 
or  four  years  before  the  battle  of  Culloden  the  kidnappers 
laid  hold  of  a  boy  whom  they  had  much  better  have  left 
alone,  since  he  was  to  come  back  and  expose  their  infamous 
trade.  Peter  Williamson,  child  of  decent  parents  in  the 
parish  of  Aboyne,  had  been  sent  to  live  for  a  time  with  an 
aunt  at  Aberdeen.  This  “growthie  loon,”  not  yet  ten  years 
old,  was  one  day  playing  with  some  of  his  companions  on 
the  quay  when  two  fellows  came  up  and  wheedled  him  on 
board  their  ship,  only  to  shut  him  up  below  decks  with  a 
number  of  other  youths  destined  to  the  same  fate.  He,  for 
one,  was  too  young  to  be  much  concerned  what  became  of 
him,  and  he  passed  his  time,  not  too  dolefully,  in  “  childish 
amusements”  with  the  rest.  None  of  them  were  allowed 
to  go  on  deck  while  the  vessel  lay  in  harbour  for  some 
month  or  so  yet,  making  up  her  freight  of  human  flesh  and 
other  matters.  Peter’s  parents  were  sorrowfully  seeking  for 
him,  but  to  no  purpose,  though  they  knew  it  must  be  the 
kidnappers  who  had  him  stowed  away  somewhere. 

When  the  ship  set  sail  we  can  suppose  that  her  young 
passengers  were  not  made  too  comfortable;  but  Peter  says 
nothing  about  that.  Scotch  boys  of  his  class  knew  little  of 
comfort.  After  a  passage  of  eleven  weeks  they  had  almost 
reached  the  American  coast,  when,  to  the  great  surprise  of 
her  captain,  who  was  out  of  his  reckoning,  the  ship  struck 
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upon  a  sandbank  off  Cape  May.  It  was  at  midnight  when 
this  happened,  and  the  terror  of  the  inexperienced  youngsters 
must  have  been  very  great,  the  crew  themselves  being 
frightened  out  of  their  wits.  These  men,  as  cowardly  as 
they  were  cruel,  launched  their  boat,  got  in,  and  rowed  away, 
leaving  the  boys  to  shift  for  themselves  as  best  they  could 
in  the  half-filled  hulk. 

Thus  abandoned,  the  cargo  of  small  landlubbers  might  well 
cry  and  shriek,  believing  themselves  about  to  perish  among 
the  rough  waves.  The  ship,  however,  being  stuck  upon  a 
sandbank,  sank  no  further  beneath  them,  and  when  morn¬ 
ing  dawned  they  saw  land  not  more  than  a  mile  off.  Then 
the  wind  going  down,  some  of  the  sailors  came  back  to 
recover  their  valuable  lading  of  legs  and  arms.  The  boys 
were  all  landed  upon  an  island.  There  for  three  weeks  they 
lay  in  a  camp  of  sails,  and  whatever  else  could  be  made 
available  for  shelter.  At  the  end  of  that  time  they  were 
picked  up  by  a  passing  vessel  and  carried  to  Philadelphia. 

Having  lost  his  ship  and  almost  all  his  cargo  that  could 
be  damaged  by  salt  water,  the  captain  had  need  to  get  good 
prices  for  his  other  merchandise,  which  luckily  proved  to 
be  in  good  demand.  The  boys,  driven  through  the  country 
and  brought  to  market  like  cattle,  were  sold  at  about  £16 
a  head,  in  payment  of  their  services  for  seven  years.  Our 
little  hero  had  the  good  luck  to  be  bought  by  a  countryman 
of  his  own,  one  Hugh  Wilson  from  Perth,  “a  humane, 
worthy,  honest  man,”  who  had  himself  in  youth  been  kid¬ 
napped,  and  could  feel  for  a  youngster  in  like  case. 

This  kindly  boot  treated  Peter  as  a  father,  setting  him  at 
first  only  to  slight  work,  so  that  he  had  plenty  of  time  on 
his  hands.  Then  the  boy  took  a  notion  of  learning  to  read, 
as  he  saw  some  of  his  fellow-servants  could  do.  He  offered 
Wilson  to  serve  a  year  longer  than  the  stipulated  time,  if 
he  would  let  him  go  to  school.  His  master  readily  agreed 
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to  this,  but  as  winter  was  the  season  for  going  to  school  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  the  aspiring  scholar  had  to  wait,  and 
meanwhile  got  an  A  B  0  book  and  learned  as  much  as  he 
could  by  the  help  of  his  better  educated  companions.  For 
five  winters  he  attended  school,  and  we  have  this  narrative  of 
his  to  show  in  proof  of  his  proficiency,  albeit,  the  little  book 
may  have  been  touched  up  here  and  there  by  more  experi¬ 
enced  friends. 

Thus  we  see  him  making  the  best  of  a  bad  business,  as 
those  in  his  condition  had  to  do  more  or  less  cheerfully. 
Once  over  in  America,  few  kidnapped  youths  could  find  the 
means  of  getting  back  again;  most  of  them  must  give  up 
their  native  country  as  lost.  If  they  tried  to  run  away 
recapture  was  almost  certain,  then,  for  every  day  s  absence 
they  had  to  serve  a  week,  for  every  week  a  month,  and  for 
every  month  a  year,  besides  having  to  pay  all  costs  of  theii 
own  apprehension  and  bringing  back,  so  that  the  slavery  of 
some  of  them  came  to  be  protracted  four  or  five  years 
beyond  its  fixed  term.  Cruel  punishments  were  common 
with  harsh  masters.  Sometimes  the  wretched  bondmen 
would  commit  suicide  to  escape  the  yoke  of  these  oppressors, 
testifies  Peter  Williamson,  who  had  much  reason  to  be 
thankful  that  things  had  fallen  out  better  with  him. 

So  well  did  he  please  his  kind  master,  that  when  Wilson 
died,  he  left  the  lad  a  legacy  of  £120,  together  with  his 
best  horse  and  saddle  and  all  his  clothes.  He  was  now 
seventeen,  and  had  served  out  his  time  of  bondage.  For 
some  years  more  he  went  about  the  country,  hiring  himself 
to  various  employers,  till,  having  saved  a  good  sum,  he 
thought  it  high  time  to  settle  in  life.  He  proposed  to  the 
daughter  of  a  well-to-do  planter  and  was  accepted,  for  there 
was  no  great  stigma  in  having  come  over  as  a  white  slave; 
some  of  the  most  prosperous  men  in  the  colony  had  begun 
their  career  thus.  In  order  to  establish  the  young  couple 
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in  the  world,  the  father-in-law  presented  them  with  a  piece 
of  land  on  what  were  then  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania, 
near  the  Blue  Mountain  range.  There  Peter  settled,  layin 
out  most  of  his  money  on  stock  and  furnishing,  and  for 
short  time  was  a  happy  man  with  every  prospect  of  pro¬ 
sperity. 

But  this  land  proved  a  fatal  gift  that  was  to  bring  him 
little  but  misfortune.  Indians,  stirred  up  by  the  French, 
had  begun  to  be  troublesome  on  the  Pennsylvanian  borders, 
where  the  traditions  of  a  Quaker  government  were  still 
strong  enough  to  prevent  adequate  measures  of  resistance, 
while  the  old  spirit  of  the  Society  of  Friends  no  longer 
regulated  the  intercourse  between  the  two  races.  The  red 
men,  hitherto  known  in  these  settlements  chiefly  as  gypsy¬ 
like  vagabonds,  pedlars  of  baskets,  spoons,  and  such  native 
“notions,”  were  now  transformed  into  painted  warriors, 
skulking  in  small  parties  among  the  scattered  clearings,  to 
work  those  outrages  which  were  their  most  congenial 
industry.  In  such  unfavourable  circumstances  did  Peter 
Williamson  commence  farming. 

“  Scarce  did  a  day  pass  but  some  unfortunate  family  or 
other  fell  victims  to  French  chicanery  and  savage  cruelty,” 
he  says,  who  had  too  good  reason  to  say  so.  On  the  2d 
October,  1754,  his  wife  had  gone  from  home  to  visit  some 
of  her  relations,  a  lucky  visit  for  her.  Alone  in  the  house 
the  young  husband  was  sitting  up  for  her,  when  about 
eleven  o’clock  at  night  he  was  startled  by  the  screech  of  the 
war-whoop.  He  looked  out  to  see  a  dozen  Indians  trying 
to  enter  his  house.  When  he  asked  what  they  wanted  they 
made  no  reply,  but  went  on  beating  in  the  door.  It  was  in 
vain  for  him  to  threaten  these  masterful  burglars  with  a 
gun.  One  of  them,  who  spoke  a  little  English,  threatened 
in  return  that  if  he  did  not  come  out,  they  would  burn  the 
house  about  him,  adding,  what  he  might  well  understand, 
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that  they  were  no  friends  to  the  English,  but  that  they 
would  spare  his  life  if  he  surrendered  without  more  ado. 

What  could  one  frightened  man  do  against  them  ?  Little 
faith  as  he  felt  inclined  to  put  in  their  promises,  there 
seemed  nothing  else  for  it  but  certain  speedy  death.  He 
went  out  to  them  with  his  gun  in  his  hand,  too  much  dis¬ 
mayed  to  think  of  putting  it  down.  At  once  the  Indians 
Hew  upon  him  like  tigers  and  disarmed  him.  Then  they 
tied  him  to  a  tree  near  the  door,  while  they  plundered  his 
house  of  everything  worth  carrying  off,  and  set  fire  to  it, 
also  to  the  barn,  stables,  and  outhouses,  burning  alive  cows, 
horses,  and  sheep,  along  with  two  hundred  bushels  of  wheat, 
before  the  wretched  farmer’s  eyes.  He  did  not  know  but 
that  it  might  be  his  turn  next. 

When  this  “execrable  business”  was  finished,  one  of  “the 
monsters”  came  up  to  him,  tomahawk  in  hand,  menacing 
instant  death  unless  he  chose  to  go  quietly  with  them. 
Having  untied  the  prisoner  they  hurried  away,  and  kept 
him  toiling  all  night  under  a  heavy  load  of  his  own  belong¬ 
ings,  oppressed  with  thoughts  and  forebodings  no  less  heavy. 
At  daybreak  they  halted,  again  tying  his  hands  to  a  tree, 
so  tightly  as  to  force  the  blood  out  of  his  finger  ends.  Next 
they  proceeded  to  light  a  fire  close  by,  in  which  he  made  sure 
that  they  were  about  to  roast  him.  It  had  not  yet  come 
to  that,  but  the  hard-hearted  savages,  playing  on  his  fears, 
amused  themselves  by  making  him  taste  the  bitterness  of 
the  horrible  fate  for  which  he  might  still  be  reserved. 

“  The  fire  being  thus  made,  they  for  some  time  danced 
round  me  after  their  manner,  with  various  odd  motions  and 
antic  gestures,  whooping,  hollowing,  and  crying  in  a  frightful 
manner,  as  it  is  their  custom.  Having  satisfied  themselves 
in  this  sort  of  their  mirth,  they  proceeded  in  a  more  tragical 
manner,  taking  the  burning  coals  and  sticks,  flaming  with 
fire  at  the  ends,  holding  them  near  my  face,  head,  hands, 
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and  feet,  with  a  great  deal  of  monstrous  pleasure  and  satis¬ 
faction,  and  at  the  same  time  threatening  to  burn  me  entirely 
if  I  made  the  least  noise  or  cried  out.  Thus  tortured  as  I 
was,  almost  to  death,  I  suffered  their  brutal  pleasure  without 
being  allowed  to  vent  my  inexpressible  anguish  otherwise 
than  by  shedding  silent  tears,  even  which  when  these 
inhuman  tormentors  observed,  with  a  shocking  pleasure  and 
alacrity  they  would  take  fresh  coals  and  apply  near  my  eyes, 
telling  me  my  face  was  wet,  and  that  they  would  dry  it  for 
me,  which  indeed  they  cruelly  did.  How  I  underwent 
these  tortures  I  have  here  faintly  described,  has  been  matter 
of  wonder  to  me  many  times,  but  God  enabled  me  to  wait 
with  more  than  common  patience  for  a  deliverance  I  daily 
prayed  for.” 

After  all  the  fire  had  been  lighted  mainly  to  cook  their 
meat — his  meat.  When  their  hearty  appetites  were  satis¬ 
fied  they  offered  the  prisoner  some  breakfast,  and  though 
he  had  little  mind  to  eat,  he  feared  to  offend  them  by 
refusing.  He  ate  a  few  morsels  and  the  rest  he  managed 
to  slip  away  between  the  bark  and  the  tree.  Then  they 
tied  him  up  again  and  rested  all  day  at  that  place :  poor  rest 
it  was  to  the  miserable  Peter.  At  sunset  they  resumed 
their  march,  first  putting  out  the  fire  and  covering  it  with 
leaves  so  as  to  leave  no  signs  behind  them. 

Once  more  this  band  stole  through  the  dark  woods,  to 
repeat  their  last  night’s  work,  as  presently  appeared.  Hav¬ 
ing  come  to  a  farm  below  the  Blue  Mountains,  they  hid 
their  plunder  among  some  fallen  logs,  and  cautiously  ad¬ 
vanced  upon  the  house  of  one  Jacob  Snider.  Now  Peter 
Williamson  had  to  look  on  helplessly  at  a  scene,  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  which  makes  him  break  out  hotly  against  that 
“most  Christian ”  king  who  had  set  on  such  brutal  beings 
to  so  devilish  deeds.  The  house  was  assailed  as  his  had 
been,  the  whole  family,  parents  and  children,  were  scalped 
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and  left  to  bum  in  the  ruins  of  their  home,  their  last  cries 
drowned  in  the  crackling  of  the  flames  and  the  fierce  yells 
of  the  Indians  exulting  over  the  tragedy  that  made  our 
Scotchman  shudder.  The  farm  buildings  and  stock  were 
also  burned. 

Only  a  young  servant-man  was  spared  to  help  the  devas¬ 
tators  in  carrying  their  booty.  But  he  took  his  fate  so 
much  to  heart,  that  they  had  no  patience  with  him.  As  he 
trudged  along  moaning  and  complaining  bitterly  to  his  com¬ 
panion,  who  in  vain  sought  to  comfort  him,  one  of  the 
Indians  felled  him  with  a  tomahawk,  and  in  an  instant  a 
dripping  scalp  was  added  to  the  others.  A  harsh  hint  this 
to  Peter  that  he  must  put  the  best  countenance  he  could 
on  his  own  woes,  as  he  strove  to  do,  though,  when  he  saw 
the  young  man  thus  suddenly  murdered,  he  felt  as  if  turned 
to  stone.  Such  was  his  terror,  he  says,  that  he  could  take 
no  count  of  the  days  of  the  week;  he  hardly  knew  what 
happened  to  him.  Now  he  looked  back  with  regret  on  his 
old  tyrants,  the  kidnapping  sailors. 

For  the  next  few  days  the  gang  remained  skulking  near 
the  mountains,  till  they  had  consumed  all  their  ill-gotten 
stores.  Then  they  directed  their  course  towards  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna,  on  the  way  destroying  another  house  and  mas¬ 
sacring  with  unspeakable  atrocities  all  the  family  except 
the  head  of  it,  a  feeble  old  man  named  Adams,  whom  they 
took  along  with  them,  chiefly,  it  would  seem,  for  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  gratifying  their  barbarous  malice  upon  him.  By 
the  edge  of  a  great  swamp  they  made  another  halt,  during 
which,  luckily  for  our  hero,  the  old  man's  sufferings  were 
found  better  sport  than  his  own. 

“  Sometimes  they  would  strip  him  naked  and  paint  him 
all  over  with  various  sorts  of  colours,  which  they  extracted 
or  made  from  herbs  and  roots;  at  other  times  they  would 
pluck  the  white  hairs  from  his  venerable  head,  and  tauntingly 
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tell  him,  ‘That  he  was  a  fool  for  living  so  long,  and  that 
they  should  show  him  kindness  in  putting  him  out  of  the 
world;’  to  all  which  the  poor  creature  could  but  vent  his 
sighs,  his  tears,  his  moans,  and  entreaties,  that,  to  my 
affrighted  imagination,  were  enough  to  penetrate  a  heart  of 
adamant,  and  soften  the  most  obdurate  savage.  In  vain, 
alas !  were  all  his  tears,  for  daily  they  tired  themselves  with 
the  various  means  they  tried  to  torment  him;  sometimes 
tying  him  to  a  tree  and  whipping  him,  at  others,  scorching 
his  furrowed  cheeks  with  red-hot  coals,  and  burning  his 
legs  quite  to  the  knees;  but  the  good  old  man,  instead  of 
repining  or  wickedly  arraigning  the  divine  justice  like  many 
others  in  such  cases,  even  in  the  greatest  agonies,  incessantly 
offered  up  his  prayers  to  the  Almighty,  with  the  most  fer¬ 
vent  thanksgiving  for  his  former  mercies,  and  hoping  the 
flames  then  surrounding  and  burning  his  aged  limbs  would 
soon  send  him  to  the  blissful  mansions  of  the  just,  to  be  a 
partaker  of  the  blessings  there.  And  during  such  his  pious 
ejaculations,  his  infernal  plagues  would  come  round  him, 
mimicking  his  heartrending  groans  and  piteous  wailings.” 

When  Peter  Williamson  had  been  in  the  hands  of  this 
party  about  a  month,  they  were  joined  by  twenty-five  other 
Indians,  bringing  some  score  of  scalps  in  sign  of  their 
prowess,  and  three  more  prisoners,  each  with  his  own  tale 
of  horror.  But  the  ground  being  now  covered  with  snow, 
which  would  help  the  exasperated  settlers  to  track  out  their 
marauding  enemies,  they  made  a  hasty  retreat  to  their  own 
country,  travelling  about  200  miles  on  very  scanty  rations, 
till  they  reached  an  Indian  town  which  Peter  calls  Alamingo. 

Either  here  or  on  the  way,  those  three  prisoners  just 
mentioned  contrived  to  make  their  escape.  Already  almost 
dead  with  hard  treatment,  lost  in  frozen  woods  and  well- 
nigh  starved,  they  were  soon  taken  again  and  brought  back, 
to  be  at  once  put  to  death  with  tortures,  which  our  narra- 
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tive  describes  in  all  their  revolting  details,  but  which  the 
reader  may  here  be  spared.  After  witnessing  the  protracted 
agonies  of  his  countrymen,  it  was  Peter’s  task  to  dig  their 
graves,  taking  home  to  himself  the  terrible  lesson.  Yet  he 
might  have  chanced  even  such  a  fate,  if,  so  far  from  home* 
in  an  unknown  country,  without  any  means  of  providing 
himself  with  food  in  the  depth  of  winter,  he  had  seen  any 
hope  of  making  good  his  escape.  There  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  endure  patiently  and  bide  his  time. 


II. 

For  two  months  or  so  Peter  Williamson  remained  in  this 
Indian  town.  His  captors  kept  their  word  as  to  sparing  his 
life,  but  the  usual  alternative  of  death,  adoption  into  the 
tribe,  was  not  granted  him ;  he  seems  to  have  been  treated 
rather  with  contemptuous  neglect,  as  a  slave,  who  might  be 
made  useful  on  future  expeditions.  The  severity  of  the 
winter  increasing,  the  Indians  stripped  him  of  his  clothes 
for  their  own  use,  giving  him  in  exchange  a  piece  of  blanket, 
a  pair  of  moccasins,  and  a  yard  of  coarse  cloth  to  serve  by 
way  of  kilt.  In  this  airy  and  unaccustomed  costume  he 
shivered  dolefully,  and  his  limbs  grew  so  stiff  from  cold  that 
running  away  was  still  more  out  of  the  question.  He  built 
for  himself  a  little  wigwam  of  the  bark  of  trees,  covering  it 
with  earth  so  as  to  make  a  sort  of  cave  or  den,  into  which 
he  could  creep,  and  by  the  help  of  a  good  fire  at  the  door, 
defend  himself  against  the  inclemency  of  that  hard  weather. 
For  food,  he  had  a  mess  of  Indian  corn  like  the  rest,  and 
sometimes,  when  his  masters  were  in  a  good  humour,  they 
would  treat  him  to  a  little  meat. 

The  Indians  spent  their  season  of  idleness  comfortably 
enough  in  feasting,  dancing,  singing,  shooting,  smoking,  or 
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sleeping  in  their  wigwams;  but  the  captive  found  time  hang 
heavily  on  his  hands.  He  had  little  to  do  but  think  on  what 
he  had  lost,  and  observe  the  manners  and  customs  of  his  new 
associates,  which  naturally  did  not  please  him,  though,  in  fair¬ 
ness,  he  notes  the  praiseworthy  points  of  Indian  character, 
for  instance,  the  grave  civility  with  which  they  carried  on  their 
conversations,  and  their  apparent  freedom  from  the  vices  of 
civilized  life.  “They  seemed  perfect  in  two  parts  of  the 
ancient  Persian  education,  namely,  in  shooting  with  the  bow 
and  in  speaking  truth.”  He  admired  less  their  political  in¬ 
stitutions,  which  he  appears  to  have  misunderstood.  Either 
the  case  of  this  tribe  was  exceptional,  or  he  overrates  the 
power  of  its  chiefs.  “  They  never  hang  any,”  he  remarked 
of  this  truly  barbarous  people;  but  offenders  would  be  put 
to  death  by  a  slow  fire,  which  might  keep  them  in  agony 
for  two  or  three  days  together. 

That  it  was  not  only  the  whites  to  whom  they  were  hard¬ 
hearted,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  while  among  them. 
An  old  man,  grown  too  feeble  and  blind  to  gain  his  own  liv¬ 
ing,  was  brought  before  a  council  of  chiefs,  to  show  cause  why 
he  should  not  cease  to  be  an  encumbrance  to  the  tribe.  Hav¬ 
ing  nothing  to  plead  on  his  own  behalf,  “as  how  indeed  could 
he  prove  himself  to  be  young,”  he  was  formally  sentenced 
to  death,  with  a  show  of  compassion  not  perhaps  so  hypo¬ 
critical  as  the  stranger  judged  it.  In  savage  eyes,  it  would 
be  a  form  of  mercy  to  free  this  kinsman  from  the  life  that 
had  become  a  burden  to  him. 

Our  scandalized  Scotchman  describes  how  he  saw  the  sen¬ 
tence  carried  out.  The  poor  old  creature  being  tied  naked 
to  a  tree,  amid  a  great  crowd  of  spectators,  the  tomahawk 
to  beat  out  his  brains  was  put  into  the  hands  of  a  boy, 
probably  his  own  grandson,  who  would  have  been  no  less 
resolute  to  revenge  his  relative’s  death  against  any  enemy;  but 
Peter  took  the  filial  duty  for  a  mere  lesson  in  cruelty.  The 
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young  imp  was  so  short  that  he  had  to  be  held  up  to  the  task, 
and  even  then,  though  he  laid  on  with  all  his  strength,  he 
could  not  for  some  time  succeed  in  fracturing  the  old  man’s 
skull,  who  suffered  for  nearly  an  hour  under  his  unskilful  exe¬ 
cutioner.  When  he  had  at  last  been  relieved  by  death,  other 
friends  discharged  the  last  duties,  by  placing  him  upright 
in  a  hole  dug  for  his  grave;  in  his  right  hand  was  put  a  silk 
purse  with  a  bit  of  money  in  it,  in  his  left,  an  old  gun;  and 
round  his  shoulders  they  hung  a  powder-horn  and  shot-bag, 
that  he  who  could  not  support  himself  on  earth,  might  not 
fail  for  means  to  make  his  way  through  the  land  of  shades, 
beyond  which  lay  the  happy  hunting  grounds  of  his  race. 
This,  Peter  understood,  was  the  usual  treatment  of  the  old 
of  both  sexes,  except  in  that  the  women  were  killed  by 
young  girls,  and  buried  with  nothing  but  a  ladle  in  one 
hand  and  a  wooden  dish  in  the  other.  So  dim  and  incon¬ 
sistent  were  the  red  man’s  notions  of  the  next  world,  which 
he  could  conceive  of  only  as  a  shadow  of  this,  with  the  same 
needs  and  distinctions. 

The  prisoner  gives  us  also  a  description  of  the  Indians’ 
wigwams,  “no  more  than  little  huts  made  with  three  or 
four  forked  sticks  drove  into  the  ground  and  covered  with 
deer  or  other  skins,  or  for  want  of  them,  with  large  leaves 
and  earth,”  and  of  their  dress,  as  slightly  modified  from  the 
original  simplicity  by  some  intercourse  with  white  people. 

“They  in  general  wear  a  white  blanket,  which  in  war 
time  they  paint  with  various  figures,  but  particularly  the 
leaves  of  trees,  in  order  to  deceive  their  enemies  when  in  the 
woods.  Their  mogganes  (moccasins)  are  made  of  deer  skins, 
and  the  best  sort  have  them  bound  round  the  edges  with 
little  beads  and  ribbands.  On  their  legs  they  wear  pieces 
of  blue  cloth  for  stockings,  something  like  our  soldiers’ 
spatterdashes ;  they  reach  higher  than  their  knees  but  not 
lower  than  their  ankles;  they  esteem  them  easy  to  run  in. 
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Breeches  they  never  wear,  but  instead  thereof  two  pieces  of 
linen,  one  before  and  another  behind.  The  better  sort  have 
shirts  of  the  finest  linen  they  can  get,  and  to  these  some 
wear  ruffles;  but  these  they  never  put  on  till  they  have 
painted  them  of  various  colours,  which  they  get  from  the 
pecone  root  and  bark  of  trees,  and  never  pull  them  off  to 
wash,  but  wear  them  till  they  fall  in  pieces.  They  are  very 
proud,  and  take  great  delight  in  wearing  trinkets,  such  as 
silver  plates  round  their  wrists  and  necks,  with  several 
strings  of  wampum  (which  is  made  of  cotton  interwove  with 
pebbles,  cockle  shells,  &c.)  down  to  their  breasts;  and  from 
their  ears  and  noses  they  have  rings  and  heads  which  hang 
dangling  an  inch  or  two.  The  men  have  no  beards,  to  pre¬ 
vent  which  they  use  certain  instruments  and  tricks  as  soon 
as  it  begins  to  grow.  The  hair  of  their  heads  is  managed 
differently;  some  pluck  out  and  destroy  all,  except  a  lock 
hanging  from  the  crown  of  the  head,  which  they  interweave 
with  wampum  and  feathers  of  different  colours.  The 
women  wear  it  very  long,  twisted  down  their  backs  with 
beads,  feathers,  and  wampum;  and  on  their  heads  most  of 
them  wear  little  coronets  of  brass  or  copper;  round  their 
middle  they  wear  a  blanket  instead  of  a  petticoat.” 

He  does  not  name  the  tribe  with  whom  he  had  such  un¬ 
pleasant  intercourse,  but  they  must  have  been  either  Dela¬ 
wares  or  Shawnees,  who  had  taken  up  the  hatchet  for  the 
French,  while  the  still  more  formidable  “  Mingoes”  were  in 
the  English  interest. 

Towards  the  end  of  December,  the  snow  melting,  another 
raid  was  undertaken  against  the  English  colonists.  The 
warriors  of  this  band  having  been  joined  by  a  number  of 
others,  who  brought  plenty  of  French  powder  and  ball  from 
Fort  Du  Quesne,  they  set  out  to  the  number  of  some  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty.  Peter  Williamson  was  taken  with  them  to 
serve  as  a  beast  of  burden,  though,  as  usual,  their  stores 
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were  of  the  lightest.  For  several  days  they  had  to  go  on 
short  commons;  the  prisoner  had  nothing  to  eat  but  a  few 
dry  stalks  of  Indian  corn,  and  his  masters  fared  little  better, 
since,  on  drawing  near  the  settlements,  they  would  not  fire 
a  gun  for  fear  of  startling  their  greater  game.  With  blood¬ 
shed  in  view,  the  Indian  brave  cared  nothing  for  any 
fatigues,  hardships,  or  privations. 

Arrived  at  the  Blue  Mountains,  they  halted  and  encamped 
for  three  days,  if  it  could  be  called  encamping  to  lie  out  in 
the  open  upon  the  bare  grass,  ten  or  twelve  inen  round  each 
fire.  Here  a  council  was  held,  and  the  warriors  resolved 
upon  their  usual  strategy  of  dividing  themselves  into  scalping 
parties  of  about  twenty,  each  to  go  under  its  own  leader  and 
work  as  much  mischief  as  possible  before  the  settlers  could 
stand  on  their  guard.  When  the  rest  set  forward,  ten 
Indians  remained  on  the  mountains  as  a  sort  of  depot,  and 
with  them  was  left  Peter  Williamson,  whom  they  seemed 
unwilling  to  trust  too  near  his  old  home. 

But  now  he  found  himself  in  a  country  quite  familiar  to 
him,  for  he  had  often  hunted  over  it,  and  he  began  to  con¬ 
sider  the  possibility  of  making  his  escape,  while  taking  care 
not  to  afford  the  least  suspicion  of  any  such  design.  On  the 
third  night  his  chance  unexpectedly  came.  All  day  his 
companions  had  been  out  after  game,  leaving  him  fast 
bound  in  the  camp.  When  they  came  back,  tired,  with 
nothing  more  to  show  for  their  exertions  than  two  polecats, 
they  unbound  the  prisoner  and  shared  with  him  this  scanty 
supper.  Then  they  lay  down  to  sleep  off  their  fatigue, 
forgetting  or  not  thinking  it  necessary  to  tie  him  up 
again. 

This  neglect  seemed  too  good  to  be  true.  He  fancied 
they  must  have  been  laying  a  trap  for  him,  to  test  his  in¬ 
tentions.  But  after  venturing  some  cautious  movements, 
making  slight  noises,  even  touching  the  Indians  with  his 
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feet,  he  found  there  was  no  mistake;  they  were  fast  asleep, 
and  he  might  go  where  he  pleased.  He  only  delayed  in  the 
attempt  to  get  one  of  their  guns,  that  he  might  fight  for  his 
life  if  overtaken.  But  the  Indians  slept  upon  their  arms, 
and  he  could  not  manage  to  steal  a  gun  without  the  risk  of 
awakening  its  owner.  So  he  had  to  slip  away  naked  and 
defenceless  as  he  was,  his  heart  beating  with  mingled  joy 
and  dread. 

It  was  an  anxious  moment.  He  tells  us  how,  in  going 
off  with  the  utmost  caution,  he  halted  and  paused  every 
four  or  five  yards,  looking  fearfully  towards  the  spot  where 
he  had  left  the  Indians,  lest  they  should  awake  and  miss 
him;  but  having  got  safely  about  two  hundred  yards  from 
them  he  mended  his  pace  and  made  as  much  haste  as  he 
could  towards  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Then  suddenly, 
to  his  dismay,  he  heard  behind  him  a  hideous  outcry  of 
whoops  and  howls,  telling  too  clearly  that  his  flight  had 
been  discovered.  “  The  bellowings  of  lions,  the  shrieks  of 
hyaenas,  or  the  roaring  of  tigers,  would  have  been  music  to 
my  ears  in  comparison  to  the  sounds  that  then  saluted 
them !  They  having  now  missed  their  charge,  I  concluded 
that  they  would  soon  separate  themselves  and  hie  in  quest 
of  me.  The  more  my  terror  increased,  the  faster  did  I  push 
on,  and,  scarce  knowing  where  I  trod,  drove  through  the 
woods  with  the  utmost  precipitation,  sometimes  falling  and 
bruising  myself,  cutting  my  feet  and  legs  against  the  stones 
in  a  miserable  manner;  but,  though  faint  and  bruised  as  I 
was,  I  continued  my  flight  until  break  of  day,  when,  with¬ 
out  having  anything  to  sustain  nature  but  a  little  corn  left, 
I  crept  into  a  hollow  tree,  in  which  I  lay  very  snug,  and 
returned  my  prayers  and  thanks  to  the  Divine  Being  that 
had  thus  far  favoured  my  escape.  But  my  repose  was  in  a 
few  hours  destroyed  at  hearing  the  voices  of  the  savages 
near  the  place  where  I  was  hid,  threatening  and  talking  how 
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they  would  use  me  if  they  got  me  again,  that  I  was  before 
too  sensible  of  to  have  the  least  rest  either  in  body  or  mind 
since  I  had  left  them.  However,  they  at  last  left  the  spot 
where  I  heard  them,  and  I  remained  in  my  circular  asylum 
all  that  day  without  further  molestation. 

“At  night  I  ventured  forwards  again,  frightened  and 
trembling  at  every  bush  I  passed,  thinking  each  twig  that 
touched  me  to  be  a  savage.  The  third  day  I  concealed  my¬ 
self  in  the  like  manner,  and  at  night  I  travelled  on  in  the 
same  deplorable  condition,  keeping  off  the  main  road  used 
by  the  Indians  as  much  as  possible,  which  made  my  journey 
many  miles  longer  and  more  painful  and  irksome  than  I 
can  express.  But  how  shall  I  describe  the  fear,  terror,  and 
shock  that  I  felt  on  the  fourth  night,  when,  by  the  rustling 
I  made  among  the  leaves,  a  party  of  Indians  that  lay  round 
a  small  fire  which  I  did  not  perceive,  started  from  the 
ground,  and,  seizing  their  arms,  ran  from  the  fire  amongst 
the  woods !  Whether  to  move  forward  or  rest  where  I  was 
I  knew  not,  so  distracted  was  my  imagination.  In  this 
melancholy  state,  revolving  in  my  mind  the  now  inevitable 
fate  I  thought  waited  on  me,  to  my  great  consternation  and 
joy  I  was  relieved  by  a  parcel  of  swine  that  made  towards 
the  place  I  guessed  the  savages  to  be,  who,  on  seeing  the 
hogs,  conjectured  that  their  alarm  had  been  occasioned  by 
them,  and  very  merrily  returned  to  the  fire,  and  lay  down 
to  sleep  as  before. 

“As  soon  as  I  perceived  my  enemies  so  disposed  of,  with 
more  cautious  step  and  silent  tread  I  pursued  my  course, 
sweating  (though  winter  and  severely  cold)  with  the  fear  I 
had  just  been  relieved  from.  Bruised,  cut,  mangled  and 
terrified  as  I  was,  I  still,  through  the  divine  assistance,  was 
enabled  to  pursue  my  journey  until  break  of  day,  when, 
thinking  myself  far  off  from  any  of  these  miscreants  I  so 
much  dreaded,  I  lay  down  under  a  great  log  and  slept  un- 
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disturbed  until  about  noon,  when,  getting  up,  I  reached  the 
summit  of  a  great  hill  with  some  difficulty,  and  looking  out 
if  I  could  spy  any  habitations  of  white  people,  to  my  un¬ 
utterable  joy  I  saw  some  which  I  guessed  to  be  about  ten 
miles  distance.” 

This  must  have  been  on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  or  per¬ 
haps  on  the  first  of  1755,  the  great  festival  season  of  Scotch 
life.  Never  had  Peter  Williamson  hailed  such  a  good  new 
year!  Yet  the  haven  of  refuge  was  too  far  to  be  reached 
before  sunset  by  one  in  his  exhausted  state.  He  had  to 
spend  another  night  in  the  woods.  Next  day  he  crawled 
on  as  best  he  could,  but  it  was  not  till  the  afternoon  that 
he  reached  the  house  of  one  John  Bell,  an  old  acquaintance 
of  his.  Now  he  might  believe  his  troubles  at  an  end.  But 
when  Mrs.  Bell  came  to  the  door  to  see  who  was  knocking, 
at  the  first  glimpse  of  the  wretched  fugitive  in  the  rags  of 
his  Indian  costume,  she  ran  back  screaming  into  the  house, 
and  the  whole  family  flew  to  arms  under  a  belief  they  had 
to  do  with  the  herald  of  some  scalping  party. 

As  soon  as  he  could  make  himself  known,  however,  the 
alarm  subsided,  and  Peter  was  received  with  all  kindness. 
The  first  thing  he  did,  on  finding  himself  safe  in  shelter, 
was  to  faint  away.  The  good  people  of  the  house  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  such  cases.  They  fed  him  sparingly  at  first,  and 
carefully  nursed  him  for  two  or  three  days  till  his  strength 
and  spirits  were  a  little  recruited,  then  supplied  him  with 
clothes  and  a  horse,  on  which  he  rode  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  to  his  father-in-law’s  house,  arriving  on  the  4th 
January,  1755. 

Here,  too,  he  was  welcomed  with  amazement,  all  suppos¬ 
ing  him  to  have  been  murdered  by  the  savages.  His  first 
inquiry  was  about  his  dear  wife.  Alas!  she  had  died  two 
months  ago,  ignorant  that  her  husband  was  still  alive.  He  had 
been  spared  after  passing  again  and  again  through  the  terrors 
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of  death,  while  the  blow  had  struck  her  down  amid  all  the 
comforts  and  affectionate  cares  of  her  family.  What  news 
for  a  man  returning  from  such  captivity  1 


in. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  his  safe  arrival  was  spread  about 
the  neighbourhood,  Peter  Williamson  had  plenty  of  visitors 
eager  to  hear  the  story  of  his  adventures,  the  Indian  atroci¬ 
ties  being  now  an  absorbing  subject  of  interest.  Before 
long  he  was  sent  for  by  the  governor,  and  also  interrogated 
more  than  once  by  the  House  of  Assembly.  The  Quaker 
State  had  at  last  roused  itself  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
war.  His  friends  would  have  had  him  settle  down  after 
this  experience,  but  nothing  could  tempt  him  to  risk  him¬ 
self  again  at  his  ruined  home.  He  resolved  rather  to  join 
the  troops  that  were  being  raised  against  the  Indians  and 
their  French  instigators,  so  as  to  have  a  chance  of  revenge 
upon  those  hated  authors  of  his  calamity. 

The  other  incidents  of  his  career  in  America  may  be 
briefly  given  as  he  states  them,  yet  with  a  caution  that  they 
perhaps  want  that  entire  fidelity  to  fact  which  should  dis¬ 
tinguish  a  sober-minded  Scotsman.  His  accusation  against 
the  kidnappers  was  confirmed  by  legal  evidence.  His 
adventures  as  an  Indian  captive  appear  probable  enough. 
But  we  are  now  entering  upon  a  part  of  his  story  where  the 
present  writer  finds  some  cause  of  suspicion.  Is  it  possible 
that  Peter,  like  other  heroes  of  romance,  was  himself  a  bit 
of  a  romancer?  There  are  signs  that  he  had  assistance  in 
writing  his  little  book,  and  more  probably  his  literary 
adviser  may  have  done  him  the  bad  service  of  padding  it 
out  with  some  help  of  reading  and  imagination.  He  more 
than  once  now  deals  with  occurrences  which  could  hardly 
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fail  to  have  been  notorious,  but  for  which  we  must  take  his 
sole  authority.  Let  us  take  it  for  what  it  is  worth. 

The  provincial  regiment  in  which  he  enlisted  for  three 
years  was  ordered  to  receive  its  equipments  at  Boston,  but 
Peter,  still  feeling  the  effects  of  his  recent  sufferings,  was 
left  to  recruit  himself  in  winter  quarters  for  a  couple  of 
months.  When  he  joined  it  in  spring,  the  regiment  remained 
inactive  for  some  time  while  the  raw  soldiers  were  being 
drilled  into  shape ;  but  during  this  interval  our  hero  describes 
himself  as  taking  part  in  one  most  satisfactory  stroke  of 
retaliation  against  his  old  enemies.  The  story  is  certainly 
of  such  a  kind  that  one  would  like  to  find  it  vouched  for  in 
the  works  of  more  accredited  historians. 

A  body  of  Indians,  he  says,  had  made  an  audacious  inroad 
upon  a  plantation,  in  the  heart  of  New  England,  belonging 
to  a  Mr.  Long,  whom  they  had  murdered  with  most  of  his 
family,  and,  after  working  the  usual  havoc,  had  carried  off 
his  son  and  daughter  as  prisoners.  Startled  by  this  unex¬ 
pected  blow,  the  people  of  Boston  quickly  took  measures  to 
return  it.  It  was  no  other  than  Miss  Long’s  sweetheart, 
one  Captain  Crawford,  who  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
hundred  bold  young  fellows  offering  themselves  to  follow 
up  the  scalping  party.  Peter  Williamson’s  recent  experience 
made  his  services  most  desirable,  and  he  got  leave  from  the 
regiment,  himself  eagerly  willing,  to  accompany  this  body 
of  avengers. 

Some  days  had  passed  before  they  reached  the  scene  of 
the  outrage,  which  he  puts  as  only  thirty  miles  from  Boston, 
and  yet  they  found  the  savages  still  encamped  not  far  off. 
This  is  what  appears  so  unlikely,  the  red  men  seldom  failing 
in  discretion  to  run  away  when  there  was  the  least  danger 
of  pursuit,  not  to  speak  of  a  war-party  venturing  into  such 
a  populous  neighbourhood  without  resistance. 

Guided  by  the  smoke  of  their  fire,  the  company  of  Boston 
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men,  twice  as  strong  as  the  Indians,  had  no  difficulty  in  sur¬ 
rounding  them,  concealing  themselves  in  the  woods  till  mid¬ 
night.  Captain  Crawford’s  rage  and  anxiety  did  not  hinder 
him  from  taking  deliberate  measures  to  extirpate  the  whole 
crew.  When  all  the  warriors  were  asleep,  his  men  advanced 
from  two  sides  till  they  came  within  twenty  yards  of  them. 
Then  the  captain  fired  his  gun  as  a  signal;  both  divisions 
poured  in  a  volley,  and  rushing  on  with  fixed  bayonets 
killed  every  man  of  them  on  the  spot.  This  account  reads 
as  if  the  prisoners  might  well  have  fallen  with  the  rest,  but 
the  young  lady  at  least  was  found  safe,  as  Peter’s  narrative 
describes  in  a  gush  of  very  fine  language,  forcibly  suggesting 
that  literary  gentleman’s  assistance  with  his  practised  pen 
of  the  period.  She  was  tied  with  her  arms  round  a  tree, 
exposed  to  the  wind  and  rain,  her  body  all  bruised  and 
lacerated  by  the  rocks  and  branches  through  which  she  had 
been  so  roughly  dragged;  and  thus  anyhow  makes  a  touch¬ 
ing  picture  of  what  many  a  delicate  woman  has  had  to  suffer 
in  these  forests  of  America. 

“  What  heart  can  even  now,  unmoved,  think  of  her  dis¬ 
tress,  in  such  a  deplorable  condition,  having  no  creature 
with  the  least  sensations  of  humanity  near  to  succour  or 
relieve  her,  or  even  pity  or  regard  her  flowing  tears  and 
lamentable  wailings!  The  very  remembrance  of  the  sight 
has  at  this  instant  such  an  effect  upon  me  that  I  almost 
want  words  to  go  on.  Such,  then,  was  the  condition  in 
which  we  found  this  wretched  fair,  but  faint  and  speechless 
with  the  shock  our  firing  had  given  her  tender  frame.  The 
captain  for  a  long  time  could  do  nothing  but  gaze  upon  and 
clasp  her  to  his  bosom,  crying,  raving,  and  tearing  his  hair 
like  one  bereft  of  his  senses;  nor  did  he  for  some  time  per¬ 
ceive  the  lifeless  condition  she  was  in,  until  one  of  the  men 
had  untied  her  lovely  mangled  arms  and  she  fell  to  the 
ground.  Finding  among  the  villains’  plunder  the  unhappy 
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lady’s  clothes,  he  gently  put  some  of  them  about  her;  and 
after  various  trials  and  much  time  spent,  recovered  her  dissi¬ 
pated  spirits,  the  repossession  of  which  she  first  manifested 
by  eagerly  fixing  her  eyes  upon  her  dear  deliverer,  and, 
smiling  with  the  most  complaisant  joy,  blessed  the  Almighty 
and  him  for  her  miraculous  deliverance.” 

While  their  captain  was  employed  in  such  tender  cares, 
his  men  were  busy  hacking,  cutting,  and  scalping  the  dead 
Indians  with  a  barbarous  fury  equal  to  their  own.  So  eager 
did  they  show  themselves  in  this  work,  that  they  had  to 
cast  lots  for  which  half  of  them  should  carry  it  out,  there 
not  being  a  lifeless  body  for  each  man  to  wreak  his  hatred 
upon.  Their  rage  would  have  been  heightened  could  they 
have  heard  Miss  Long’s  story  of  ill-usage.  That  very  day 
her  brother,  after  being  cruelly  whipped,  had  been  scalped 
alive  and  done  to  death  with  fiery  tortures,  and  she  under¬ 
stood  that  she  was  to  have  suffered  a  like  fate  but  for  the 
arrival  of  these  deliverers. 

They  returned  to  Boston  by  easy  marches,  four  men  at  a 
time  carrying  along  the  helpless  and  disconsolate  lady.  At 
Boston  they  did  not  fail  to  be  received  in  triumph  and  well 
rewarded  for  the  scalps  they  had  brought.  Soon  afterwards 
took  place  the  marriage  of  Captain  Crawford  and  Miss  Long, 
to  which  the  whole  party  of  her  rescuers  were  invited,  as 
seemed  fitting,  and  handsomely  entertained,  though  the  fes¬ 
tivities  were  naturally  of  a  less  jovial  character  than  usual, 
out  of  regard  to  the  bride’s  recent  affliction  and  still  feeble 
health.  It  must  have  been  a  sober  wedding  at  the  best. 

With  his  regiment  Peter  now  marched  to  Oswego,  and 
took  part  in  the  abortive  campaign  of  1755  against  the 
Fi  ench  positions  in  the  Lake  country.  W  ant  of  energy  and 
union  among  the  colonies,  joined  with  the  too  confident 
inexperience  of  English  officers,  brought  shameful  reverses 
on  our  arms ;  it  was  the  year  of  General  Braddock’s  crush- 
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ing  defeat.  Our  hero  had  a  private  disaster  of  his  own,  as 
with  some  of  his  comrades  he  was  dragging  a  boat  up  the 
rapids  of  the  Onondago. 

“  When  we  got  to  any  cataracts  I  remained  in  her  to 
fasten  the  ropes  and  keep  all  safe  while  they  hauled  her 
up;  but,  drawing  her  to  the  summit  of  the  last  cataract,  the 
ropes  gave  way,  and  down  she  fell  into  a  very  rapid  and 
boisterous  stream,  where,  not  being  able  by  myself  to  work 
her,  she  stove  to  pieces  on  a  small  rock,  on  which  some  part 
of  her  remaining  till  morning  I  miraculously  saved  myself. 
Never  was  my  life  in  greater  danger  than  in  this  situation, 
the  night  being  quite  dark  and  no  assistance  to  be  obtained 
from  any  of  my  comrades,  though  many  of  them,  as  I  after¬ 
wards  learned,  made  diligent  search  for  me;  but  the  fall  of 
the  water  rendered  the  noise  that  they  as  well  as  myself 
made,  to  be  heard  by  one  another,  quite  ineffectual.  In  the 
morning  they  indeed  found  me,  but  in  a  wretched  condition, 
quite  benumbed  and  almost  dead  with  cold,  having  nothing 
on  but  my  shirt.  After  various  efforts,  having  with  great 
difficulty  got  me  up,  they  used  all  proper  means  to  recover 
my  worn-out  spirits,  but  the  fire  had  a  fatal  effect  to  what 
they  intended,  for  my  flesh  swelled  all  over  my  body  and 
limbs,  and  caused  such  a  deprivation  of  my  senses,  that  I 
fainted  and  was  thought  by  all  to  be  dead.” 

As  a  sequel  to  this  adventure  he  had  to  go  into  hospital 
at  Albany,  then,  on  becoming  convalescent,  got  a  three 
months’  furlough  to  visit  his  old  friends  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  Pennsylvanians  at  last  bestirring  themselves  in  their 
own  defence,  by  way  of  spending  his  holiday  to  advantage 
Peter  gave  the  benefit  of  his  military  experience  to  a  com¬ 
pany  of  militia,  with  which  he  professes  to  have  served  as 
lieutenant  and  seen  some  hot  fighting  against  his  old  enemies 
the  Indians.  He  tells  us  how  he  commanded  a  division  of 

the  company  in  one  affair,  where  they  had  to  retreat  and 
(198)  I 
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defend  themselves  fiercely  in  a  village  church  till  their  am¬ 
munition  was  all  gone.  Then,  by  the  help  of  darkness,  they 
broke  through  the  ring  of  savages  and  escaped  into  the 
woods,  but  only  three  men  eventually  reached  the  main 
body,  the  rest  having  been  slaughtered  on  the  way  or  frozen 
to  death.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  Peter  had  given  us 
fuller  details  of  this  desperate  night’s  work,  which  he  de¬ 
scribes  with  the  brevity  that  becomes  a  hero.  Also,  it  would 
here  again  he  more  satisfactory  if  we  could  find  the  story 
told  by  some  other  writer.  Some  suspicion  is  natural  when 
we  discover  that  our  author  has  filled  out  this  part  of  his 
book  by  “conveying,”  with  hardly  any  alteration,  a  string 
of  paragraphs  from  a  certain  now  forgotten  pamphlet  of  the 
period.  Come,  come,  Peter! 

Rejoining  his  regiment  as  a  private  soldier  he  came  in  for 
a  wound  which  once  more  laid  him  up  in  hospital.  As  soon 
as  fit  for  duty  he  returned  to  Oswego,  and  was  in  garrison 
there  when  it  surrendered  to  Montcalm.  Again  he  had  fresh 
cause  for  indignation  against  the  Indian  allies  of  the  French, 
who  were  not  to  be  restrained  from  rushing  upon  the  Eng 
lish  sick  and  wounded,  and  committing  horrible  butcheries 
with  whatever  weapons  came  to  hand.  The  rest  of  the 
prisoners,  protected  by  their  conquerors,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  capitulation,  against  the  barbarity  of  these  un¬ 
manageable  auxiliaries,  were  sent  by  water  to  Montreal,  and 
thence  to  Quebec. 

Here,  as  prisoners  of  war,  according  to  Peter’s  account, 
he  and  his  comrades  seem  not  to  have  had  a  bad  time  of  it. 
Some  of  them  were  allowed  to  go  out  and  help  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  get  in  their  harvest,  hardly  any  able-bodied  men 
being  left  for  the  labours  of  peace,  and  provisions  becoming 
scarce.  But  those  volunteer  workmen  soon  chose  to  go  back 
to  prison,  where  they  were  much  better  fed  and  very  civilly 
treated.  To  take  charge  of  them  only  a  small  guard  of 
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eighteen  men  could  be  spared,  who,  worn  out  by  continual 
duty,  were  in  dread  of  the  prisoners  rising  upon  them,  as, 
but  for  want  of  arms,  they  might  have  done,  ravaging  the 
defenceless  country  around.  The  townspeople  cried  out 
against  keeping  such  a  number  of  empty  mouths  in  a  place 
already  threatened  by  famine.  Finally,  the  French  authori¬ 
ties  could  think  of  nothing  better  to  do  with  the  prisoners 
than  to  pack  five  hundred  of  them  on  hoard  ship  and  send 
them  off  to  England  under  a  flag  of  truce. 

This  voyage,  which  lasted  six  weeks,  was  not  an  agreeable 
one.  The  French  treated  their  prisoners  with  much  polite¬ 
ness,  but  had  scanty  rations  to  serve  out  to  them.  One 
biscuit  and  two  ounces  of  pork  a  day  was  their  whole 
allowance,  and,  the  vessel  being  small,  most  of  them,  ill- 
clothed  as  they  were,  had  to  be  on  deck  in  all  weathers. 
Even  when  they  arrived  at  Plymouth  in  November,  1756, 
their  hardships  did  not  at  once  come  to  an  end,  for,  there 
being  no  cartel  between  the  French  and  English  for  the 
exchange  of  prisoners,  red-tape  difficulties  had  to  he  over¬ 
come  before  the  freedom  of  these  men  could  be  accepted  by 
the  officers  of  their  own  government.  But  after  a  painful 
delay  of  a  week  or  so  they  landed  on  their  native  shores,  and, 
being  quartered  in  different  parts  of  Devonshire,  found  such 
good  entertainment,  “as  I,”  says  Peter,  “had  for  a  long  time 
been  a  stranger  to.” 

When  they  came  to  be  draughted  into  other  regiments, 
our  hero,  on  account  of  his  wound,  was  discharged  as  unfit 
for  further  service.  He  was  allowed  six  shillings  to  carry 
him  to  the  place  of  his  nativity,  all  the  road  from  Plymouth 
to  Aberdeen,  hut,  as  he  very  reasonably  states,  found  this 
sum  not  enough  to  take  him  half-way,  even  when  eked  out 
by  the  rural  hospitality  shown  to  a  “broken  soldier,  kindly 
bid  to  stay”  by  sympathizing  firesides.  At  York  he  had  to 
apply  to  the  generosity  of  some  gentlemen,  who,  hearing  and 
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reading  the  story  of  his  adventures,  which  he  had  found 
time  to  put  into  manuscript,  subscribed  to  have  it  printed, 
to  he  sold  for  his  benefit.  Peddling  about  his  own  book  on 
the  road,  he  now  set  out  towards  Aberdeen. 

But  he  had  an  ill  welcome  in  his  own  country,  where  he 
found  his  father  dead,  after  having  shed  “many  salt  tears” 
on  his  account.  The  exposure  of  that  practice  of  kidnap¬ 
ping  which  introduced  his  adventures  gave  great  offence  to 
the  magistrates  of  Aberdeen.  Seizing  all  the  copies  of  it 
they  could  find,  they  ordered  certain  pages,  which  they 
pronounced  libellous,  to  be  burned  by  the  common  hangman; 
and  as  for  the  author,  after  making  him  feel  their  authority 
by  fine  and  imprisonment,  they  banished  him  from  the 
town.  In  the  end,  however,  this  act  of  oppression  fell  back 
upon  the  civic  worthies,  to  their  great  mortification.  Finding 
his  way  to  Edinburgh,  Peter  Williamson’s  cause  was  taken 
up  by  influential  friends,  with  whose  aid  he  raised  an  action 
in  the  Court  of  Session  against  the  Aberdeen  magistrates, 
and  not  only  obtained  damages  against  them  for  their  high¬ 
handed  oppression,  but  gave  a  wholesome  notoriety  to  the 
kidnapping  scandal  as  disclosed  by  abundant  evidence. 
Such  abuses,  flourishing  in  obscurity,  cannot  raise  their 
heads  when  once  dragged  into  the  light  of  day. 

After  these  early  trials  and  tribulations  our  hero  settled 
quietly  down  as  a  bookseller  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  was 
the  first  to  publish  a  city  directory,  and  also  set  up  a  penny 
post,  a  kind  of  enterprise  hardly  to  be  expected  from  his 
antecedents.  At  one  time  he  used  to  give  performances, 
or  representations  illustrative  of  Indian  life,  describing  his 
strange  experiences,  imitating  the  war-whoop,  and  so  on. 
His  published  story  had  a  large  sale  as  a  chap-book,  and  was 
once  a  prime  favourite  with  boys  of  an  adventurous  turn  of 
mind.  But  young  people  nowadays  have  so  many  bigger 
and  more  attractive  books  to  amuse  them,  that  this  humble 
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narrative  will  be  new  to  most  readers  who  can  take  an  interest 
in  the  foregoing  account  of  it. 

It  may  be  that  our  hero’s  story  is  not  all  to  be  taken  as 
indubitably  authentic;  but  there  seems  no  reason  to  question 
that  he  was  a  prisoner  among  the  Indians,  and  suffered  at 
their  hands  as  he  describes.  The  book  is  painfully  full  of 
scenes  of  inhuman  cruelty  such  as  we  find  in  so  many  other 
narratives  of  the  kind,  and  such  as  well  explain  the  hatred 
of  those  border  settlers  to  their  red  neighbours.  A  man 
who  had  been  ruined  and  tortured  by  Indians,  or  whose 
friends  or  family  had  undergone  such  a  fate,  would  have 
some  cause  to  treat  the  natives  like  wild  beasts.  But 
Peter  Williamson  is  not  bitter  nor  unjust.  He  represents 
them  as  originally  simple,  honest,  generous  towards  the 
white  men,  who,  by  their  own  greed  for  land,  by  the  profli¬ 
gacy  and  trickery  of  their  traders,  those  evil  missionaries  of 
civilization,  and  above  all  by  the  accursed  gift  of  strong 
drink,  had  themselves  to  thank  for  the  fierce  hostility  that 
they  did  not  scruple  to  repay  in  kind.  And  whereas  other 
politicians  of  the  day  saw  no  prospect  of  prosperity  for  the 
backwoods  settlements  except  through  rooting  out  their  old 
inhabitants,  he  humanely  urges  that  if  only  the  best  instead 
of  the  worst  white  men  were  allowed  to  represent  their  race 
among  Indian  tribes,  the  red  men  would  form  a  far  more 
favourable  notion  of  the  advantages  of  colonization,  and 
peace  might  be  secured  on  a  better  basis  than  force  of  arms. 
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once  the  English  had  wrested  Canada  from 
French,  the  rivalry  of  these  two  great  nations 
ig  thus  extinguished,  it  might  be  thought  an 
easy  task  now  to  subdue  the  Indians,  who,  fighting  on  one 
side  and  the  other,  had  by  civilized  men  been  armed  to 
check  the  progress  of  civilization.  And  yet  this  very  event 
brought  on  one  of  the  fiercest  convulsions  that  shook  the 
growing  power  of  the  whites,  There  were  Indians  who 
recognized  that  now  or  never  they  must  make  a  mighty 
struggle  for  their  independence.  Before  the  hand  of  Eng¬ 
land  had  taken  a  fair  grip  of  her  new  possessions,  she  had 
to  draw  the  sword  against  a  desperate  host  of  savage  foes 
threatening  to  sweep  her  back  behind  the  Alleghanies. 
This  movement  is  known  as  the  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac. 

That  the  famous  Ottawa  chief  Pontiac  was  no  common 
spirit,  is  proved  by  his  persuading  so  many  tribes  to  unite 
for  once  in  an  attempt  to  drive  out  their  common  oppressor. 
Like  Philip  before  him,  and  Tecumseh  half  a  century  later, 
he  became  the  head  of  a  great  Indian  confederacy,  and  for 
some  months  succeeded  in  infusing  into  it  a  share  of  his 
own  determined  spirit.  In  the  beginning  of  1763  a  deep- 
laid  and  wide-spread  plot  was  formed  by  him  among  the 
tribes  of  the  lakes  and  the  Ohio.  In  all  directions  he  sent 
out  his  great  war-belt  of  purple  and  black  wampum,  like  the 
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fiery  cross  of  the  Highlanders,  to  summon  his  allies;  then 
in  many  a  camp  the  warriors  were  working  themselves  up 
to  fury  for  the  appointed  day,  while  as  yet  the  white  men 
never  dreamed  of  their  danger. 

Suddenly  the  storm  broke  forth  at  Fort  Detroit.  That 
was  saved  through  a  timely  warning  received  by  the  com¬ 
mandant,  and  held  out  safe  until  the  Indian  assailants, 
growing  tired  of  the  labours  of  a  siege,  could  no  longer  be 
held  together  before  its  wooden  walls.  Not  so  fortunate 
were  the  smaller  forts  and  block-houses  which  formed  a 
chain  of  outposts  on  our  western  frontier.  Several  of  them 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  betrayed,  surprised,  or 
taken  by  a  furious  onset.  At  one,  a  band  of  Indian  visitors, 
pretending  to  engage  in  a  game  of  ball  before  the  gates, 
suddenly  rushed  upon  the  unsuspecting  soldiers,  and  were 
butchering  them  before  they  knew  that  sport  had  been 
exchanged  for  earnest.  At  another,  the  garrison,  after 
bravely  defending  themselves  for  two  days  and  nights  and 
having  their  block-house  set  on  fire  over  them  again  and 
again,  were  at  last  obliged  to  surrender  for  want  of  water. 
At  a  third,  while  the  assailants  were  screeching  outside, 
every  moment  expecting  to  see  their  victims  driven  forth  by 
the  flames  which  they  had  kindled,  the  Englishmen  managed 
to  cut  their  way  out  at  the  back,  and  escaped  into  the 
woods  under  cover  of  darkness.  At  another,  not  one  man 
escaped  to  tell  the  fate  of  his  comrades. 

The  still  more  defenceless  traders  scattered  among  the 
Indian  tribes  were  murdered  everywhere  without  mercy, 
often  without  warning  of  their  danger.  A  body  of  traders 
in  the  Wyandot  country  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  a 
curious  stratagem.  The  Wyandots  informed  them  that  the 
neighbouring  tribes  were  coming  to  kill  every  Englishman; 
they,  however,  wished  to  save  their  white  friends,  but  could 
only  do  so  if  the  traders  would  surrender  to  them  as  their 
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prisoners.  The  deluded  men  agreed  to  this,  consenting 
even  to  be  disarmed  and  hound,  for  the  look  of  it,  as  they 
were  told;  then  they  were  helplessly  slaughtered  in  cold 
blood.  All  along  the  frontier  line  the  Indians  were  able  to 
steal  deadly  advantage  by  appearing  among  the  white  men 
as  friends,  and  only  throwing  off  the  mask  when  the 
tomahawk  glittered  in  their  treacherous  hands. 

One  of  the  most  important  posts  was  Fort  Pitt,  standing 
far  out  in  the  woods  as  an  advanced  sentry  for  the  English 
settlements,  to  which,  under  its  old  name  of  Du  Quesne,  it 
had  been  a  continual  danger  while  held  by  the  French; 
here  now  is  the  town  of  Pittsburg.  Put  upon  his  guard  by 
a  series  of  petty  outrages,  the  work  of  impatient  and  undis¬ 
ciplined  young  warriors,  its  commander,  Captain  Ecuyer, 
did  not  fall  into  the  trap  laid  for  him  by  the  cooler  heads  of 
the  enemy.  Several  Indians  had  the  impudence  to  come 
close  up  to  the  ditch  and  address  the  garrison  through  their 
spokesman  thus : 

“  My  brothers,  we  that  stand  here  are  your  friends,  but 
we  have  bad  news  to  tell  you.  Six  great  nations  of  Indians 
have  taken  up  the  hatchet  and  cut  off  all  the  English  garri¬ 
sons  except  yours.  They  are  now  on  their  way  to  destroy 
you  also.  My  brothers,  we  are  your  friends  and  we  wish 
to  save  your  lives.  What  we  desire  you  to  do  is  this:  you 
must  leave  this  fort  with  all  your  women  and  children,  and 
go  down  to  the  English  settlements,  where  you  will  be  safe. 
There  are  many  bad  Indians  already  here,  but  we  will 
protect  you  from  them.  You  must  go  at  once,  because  if 
you  wait  till  the  six  great  nations  arrive  here  you  will  all  he 
killed,  and  we  can  do  nothing  to  protect  you.” 

But  Captain  Ecuyer  was  too  wary  a  bird  to  be  caught  by 
this  kind  of  chaff.  He  answered  his  hypocritical  counsellors 
in  their  own  coin,  and  with  a  touch  of  humour  which  they 
would  hardly  understand. 
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“My  brothers,  we  are  very  grateful  for  your  kindness, 
though  we  are  convinced  that  you  must  be  mistaken  in 
what  you  have  told  us  about  the  forts  being  captured.  As 
for  ourselves,  we  have  plenty  of  provisions,  and  are  able  to 
keep  the  fort  against  all  the  nations  of  Indians  that  may 
dare  to  attack  it.  We  are  very  well  off  in  this  place,  and 
we  mean  to  stay  here.  My  brothers,  as  you  have  shown 
yourselves  such  true  friends,  we  feel  bound  in  gratitude  to 
inform  you  that  an  army  of  six  thousand  English  will 
shortly  arrive  here,  and  that  another  army  of  three  thousand 
is  gone  up  the  ^akes  to  punish  the  Ottawas  and  Ojibways. 
A  third  has  gone  to  the  frontiers  of  Virginia,  where  they 
will  be  joined  by  your  enemies,  the  Cherokees  and  Catawbas, 
who  are  coming  here  to  destroy  you.  Therefore  take  pity 
on  your  women  and  children,  and  get  out  of  the  way  as 
soon  as  possible.  We  have  told  you  this  in  confidence,  out 
of  our  great  solicitude  lest  any  of  you  should  be  hurt;  and 
we  hope  you  will  not  tell  the  other  Indians,  lest  any  of  them 
should  escape  from  our  vengeance.” 

The  warriors,  taking  him  quite  seriously,  lost  no  time  in 
withdrawing  for  fear  of  the  announced  army.  But  when 
they  found  that  he  had  been  humbugging  them,  they  returned 
to  the  attack;  and  though  the  fort  held  out  against  all  their 
wiles  and  onsets,  before  many  weeks  were  over  the  defenders 
had  good  reason  to  wish  for  that  army  which,  as  they  hoped 
would  now  be  really  coming  to  their  relief. 

Their  hopes  would  have  been  sorely  dashed  had  they 
known  the  extent  of  this  outbreak  and  the  panic-stricken 
confusion  that  prevailed  all  along  the  borders  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Virginia,  where  the  settlers  were  everywhere 
Hying  to  take  shelter  in  forts  and  frontier  towns.  Woeful 
were  the  tales  that  many  of  these  fugitives  had  to  tell 
spreading  terror  as  they  fled  east  as  far  as  Philadelphia  till 
not  even  the  chain  of  the  Alleghanies  was  felt  to  be  a  bul- 
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wark  against  this  overwhelming  tide  of  Indian  hostility. 
Such  news  as  arrived  from  the  western  posts  grew  worse 
and  worse.  From  every  settled  valley  beyond  the  moun¬ 
tains  rose  dark  columns  of  smoke,  showing  too  plainly  how 
the  devastators  were  at  work.  The  woods  were  filled  with 
homeless  families;  those  who  ventured  to  steal  back  into  the 
clearings  saw  nothing  but  mutilated  corpses,  ravaged  fields, 
and  the  blackened  ruins  of  their  neighbours’  homes.  It  was 
calculated  that  two  thousand  settlers  perished  along  the 
frontier. 

In  this  hour  of  dismay  the  hopes  of  the  colony  were  fixed 
on  the  little  army  which  Colonel  Bouquet  hastily  collected 
at  Philadelphia  to  advance  to  the  relief  of  Fort  Pitt.  It 
was  formed  chiefly  of  the  Black  Watch  Highlanders,  a  worn 
and  sickly  band,  recently  arrived  from  trying  service  in 
the  West  Indies,  with  small  detachments  of  the  77th  and 
Royal  American1  regiments,  and  a  few  border  rangers. 
Bouquet,  knowing  their  usefulness  in  such  an  enterprise  as 
he  was  about  to  enter  upon,  would  gladly  have  enlisted 
more  of  these  hardy  backwoodsmen,  but  they  were  found 
naturally  unwilling  to  leave  their  families  unprotected  at 
such  a  time.  In  the  consternation  that  reigned  on  all 
hands  he  found  it  difficult  also  to  get  together  the  stores 
and  means  of  transport  necessary.  However  boastful  might 
be  its  commander’s  assurances  to  the  Indians,  Fort  Pitt  was 
known  to  be  ill  supplied  for  a  long  siege;  and  the  relieving 
force  must  encumber  itself  with  a  long  convoy  to  be  carried 
through  the  pathless  forest,  at  once  a  cause  of  anxiety  and 
delay,  and  a  tempting  prize  for  the  greedy  foe. 

When  the  expedition  at  last  set  out,  the  auspices  seemed 
all  against  it.  There  were  no  more  than  five  hundred 


i  The  Royal  American  regiment,  afterwards  better  known  as  the  60th  Rifles, 
was  originally  composed  in  large  measure  of  Swiss  and  Germans.  Bouquet  him¬ 
self  was  Swiss  by  birth. 
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bayonets,  nearly  all  unused  to  Indian  fighting,  and  some  of 
the  men,  taken  out  of  hospital,  so  weak  that  they  had  to  be 
carried  in  wagons.  Like  victims  destined  to  the  stake  and 
the  tomahawk,  they  disappeared  among  the  vast  forests, 
into  which,  a  few  years  before,  Braddock’s  stronger  army 
had  marched  with  such  proud  boasts  and  martial  parade  to 
be  helplessly  shot  down  by  unseen  assailants. 

But  Bouquet,  unlike  Braddock,  was  well  acquainted  with 
this  woodland  warfare,  and  had  studied  the  arts  of  his 
savage  foe.  As  he  steered  his  way  through  the  vast  sea  of 
foliage,  where  every  thicket  might  be  an  ambush,  he 
neglected  no  precaution  which  experience  had  shown  to  be 
essential  in  dealing  with  such  an  adversary.  The  convoy 
came  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  the  regular  troops,  while 
in  front,  flank,  and  rear,  the  wary  rangers  were  thrown  out 
as  scouts,  scouring  the  woods  to  guard  against  surprise. 
Bouquet  himself  was  one  not  to  disdain  taking  a  rifle  and 
creeping  on  to  feel  the  way  for  his  men  in  any  doubtful 
pass.  With  such  a  leader,  there  would  be  good  hope  of 
avoiding  the  mistakes  of  pipe  clay  and  parade  that  had  cost 
so  many  a  gallant  life  in  former  Indian  wars. 

Impeded  as  they  were  by  the  convoy,  their  progress  was 
slow;  but  after  a  hot  summer  month  of  marching  they 
crossed  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  came  to  Fort  Ligonier, 
which  had  already  been  relieved  by  a  small  party  of  picked 
men  sent  on  in  advance.  Here  Bouquet  determined  to  leave 
the  bulk  of  his  stores,  pushing  forward  to  Fort  Pitt  with 
only  a  train  of  pack-horses  loaded  with  sacks  of  flour  and 
a  few  cattle.  Thus  lightened,  once  more  they  plunged  into 
the  wilderness.  & 

On  the  forenoon  of  the  5  th  August  they  were  close  to 
a  small  stream  called  Bushy  Run,  where  the  commander 
proposed  to  halt  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  then,  by  the  help 
of  darkness,  to  make  a  dash  through  the  dangerous  defile  of 
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Turtle  Creek  At  any  point  now  they  might  expect  to 
meet  the  enemy,  small  parties  of  whom  had  already  been 
reported  as  hovering  in  front.  The  Indians,  indeed,  had 
broken  up  their  siege  of  Fort  Pitt  at  the  news  of  Bouquet’s 
approach,  and  hastened  forward  to  meet  his  little  army, 
hoping  to  deal  with  him  as  they  had  done  with  Braddock. 

Tired  after  a  hot  march  of  seventeen  miles,  the  soldiers 
were  at  last  close  upon  the  stream  where  they  looked  for 
welcome  refreshment,  when  suddenly  the  sound  of  firing  in 
front  made  them  prick  up  their  ears.  The  advanced  guard 
had  come  to  blows.  They  were  at  once  supported  by  the 
two  light  companies  of  the  42d,  who  drove  the  lurking 
savages  from  their  ambuscade  and  pursued  them  for  some 
way,  but  only  to  find  them  returning  to  the  attack.  As 
they  seemed  bent  upon  a  general  engagement,  halting  the 
convoy  upon  a  rising  ground,  Bouquet  put  his  whole  force 
in  line  and  made  a  charge  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  the 
heights  before  him.  This  again  was  successful  only  for  the 
moment.  No  sooner  were  the  Indians  swept  away  from 
the  front  than  the  din  of  whoops  and  shots  burst  out  on 
either  flank,  and  soon,  spreading  to  the  rear,  showed  that 
the  convoy  was  being  attacked.  It  was  necessary  to  fall 
back  for  its  protection. 

Thus  the  Indians  put  in  practice  the  main  points  of  their 
strategy,  so  well  adapted  for  forest  warfare,  to  attack  the 
enemy  if  possible  on  every  side  without  exposing  themselves, 
to  fight  in  the  loosest  order  hidden  behind  trees  or  other 
cover,  and  seldom  to  make  a  stand  when  close  pressed,  but 
to  retire,  tempting  the  assailants  on  within  reach  of  their 
aim.  Many  a  time  have  brave  troops,  thus  surrounded  by 
unknown  numbers,  lost  their  heads  and  their  nerve,  though 
well  tried  on  regular  battlefields.  In  such  a  situation  cour¬ 
age  seems  vain,  and  discipline  holds  together  larger  bodies 
to  be  a  surer  target  for  the  unseen  foe. 
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But  now  Bouquet’s  Highlanders  and  the  rest,  all  inex¬ 
perienced  as  they  were  in  this  work,  behaved  with  admir¬ 
able  steadiness.  Gaining  in  good  order  the  wooded  hill 
where  they  had  left  their  horses  and  baggage,  they  formed 
a  circle  round  the  convoy,  and  after  delusive  victory,  found 
themselves  practically  besieged  by  an  enemy  that  would 
not  face  them  in  the  open,  and  that  appears  not  to  have 
exceeded  them  in  numbers. 

Round  and  round  them  gathered  the  Indians  like  a  cloud 
of  venomous  insects,  brushed  off  only  to  return  at  some  fresh 
point.  Wild  with  an  excitement  which  yet  did  not  over¬ 
come  their  caution,  leaping  and  bounding  from  tree  to  tree, 
screeching  out  their  fiendish  whoop  so  appalling  to  unac¬ 
customed  ears,  the  painted  warriors  kept  up  a  ring  of  fire 
round  the  soldiers,  who,  nevertheless,  remained  firm  and 
cool,  not  firing  a  shot  without  orders,  and  never  shrinking 
when  their  officers  called  upon  them  to  make  a  rush  with 
the  bayonet  wherever  a  group  of  savages  could  be  found  to 
be  dispersed.  F ortunate  it  was  for  them  that,  in  the  heat 
of  battle,  not  even  an  Indian  marksman’s  bullet  always  finds 
a  victim.  But  when  this  ordeal  had  lasted  for  several 
hours,  over  sixty  of  Bouquet’s  gallant  band  were  killed  or 
wounded 

When  it  grew  dark  the  Indians  ceased  their  attempts, 
and  the  weary  soldiers  had  a  respite,  for  how  long  they 
knew  not.  The  wounded  were  placed  in  the  centre,  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  rampart  of  flour  bags.  Their  condition  was 
most  pitiable,  lying  in  pain  and  distress  as  they  did,  with 
nothing  to  look  forward  to  but  a  miserable  death  if’  their 
comrades  failed  to  hold  the  ground.  Stores  and  shelter 
were  wanting  to  give  them  proper  comfort.  No  fire  might 
be  lit  for  fear  of  attracting  the  enemy’s  bullets.  But  the 
worst  suffering  of  all  was  from  want  of  water;  not  a  drop 
was  to  be  had  by  these  men  exhausted  by  such  hot  work 
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since  noon  of  an  August  day.  It  seemed  as  if  they  would 
have  to  choose  between  the  torments  of  thirst  and  of  fire, 
unless  victory  brought  them  relief.  Next  day  must  decide, 
for  at  intervals  a  shot  or  a  whoop  showed  that  the  savage 
horde  were  still  lying  around  them,  waiting  only  for  light 
to  renew  their  onset.  Perhaps  a  night  attack  would  be 
attempted,  so  strong  outposts  had  to  be  kept  on  the  watch 
while  the  rest  of  the  brave  band  snatched  such  repose  as 
they  could,  lying  upon  their  arms,  ready  to  start  up  into 
rank  upon  the  first  alarm. 

What  a  night  of  anxiety  the  commander  must  have 
passed,  knowing  how  much  depended  to  the  colony  on  his 
success,  and  confessing  to  himself  that  another  such  day 
would  be  ruin.  Fearing  that  he  at  least  would  not  survive 
it,  he  wrote  to  the  commander-in-chief  a  despatch  contain¬ 
ing  a  concise  but  clear  account  of  the  action  up  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  point.  “Whatever  our  fate  may  be,”  he  says,  “I 
thought  it  necessary  to  give  your  excellency  this  early 
information,  that  you  may  at  all  events  take  such  measures 
as  you  think  proper  with  the  Provinces  for  their  own  safety 
and  the  effectual  relief  of  Fort  Pitt,  as  in  case  of  another 
engagement  I  fear  insurmountable  difficulties  in  protecting 
and  transporting  our  provisions,  being  already  so  much 
weakened  by  the  losses  of  this  day  in  men  and  horses,  be¬ 
sides  the  additional  necessity  of  carrying  the  wounded, 
whose  situation  is  truly  deplorable.”  Even  victory  in  the 
coming  struggle  might  cost  so  dear  as  to  be  a  defeat. 

From  this  despatch,  and  from  a  later  one  describing  the 
events  of  next  day,  the  historian,  Parkman,  has  mainly 
drawn  his  account  of  the  battle.  From  him  in  turn  may  be 
borrowed  a  graphic  passage,  with  the  acknowledgment  that 
most  of  the  facts  of  this  campaign  are  taken  from  his  excel¬ 
lent  work,  The  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac. 

“  With  the  earliest  dawn  of  day,  and  while  the  damp  cool 
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forest  was  still  involved  in  twilight,  there  rose  around  the 
camp  a  general  burst  of  these  horrible  cries  which  form  the 
ordinary  prelude  of  an  Indian  battle.  Instantly,  from  every 
side  at  once,  the  enemy  opened  their  fire,  approaching  under 
cover  of  the  trees  and  bushes,  and  levelling  with  a  close  and 
deadly  aim.  Often,  as  on  the  previous  day,  they  would 
rush  up  with  furious  impetuosity,  striving  to  break  into  the 
ring  of  troops.  They  were  repulsed  at  every  point;  but  the 
English,  though  constantly  victorious,  were  beset  with  un¬ 
diminished  perils,  while  the  violence  of  the  enemy  seemed 
every  moment  on  the  increase.  True  to  their  favourite 
tactics,  they  would  never  stand  their  ground  when  attacked, 
but  vanish  at  the  first  gleam  of  the  levelled  bayonet,  only 
to  appear  again  the  moment  the  danger  was  past.  The 
troops,  fatigued  by  the  long  march  and  equally  long  battle 
of  the  previous  day,  were  maddened  by  the  torments  of 
thirst,  more  intolerable,  says  their  commander,  than  the 
fire  of  the  enemy.  They  were  fully  conscious  of  the  peril 
in  which  they  stood,  of  wasting  away  by  slow  degrees  be¬ 
neath  the  shot  of  assailants  at  once  so  daring,  so  cautious, 
and  so  active,  and  upon  whom  it  was  impossible  to  inflict 
any  decisive  injury.  The  Indians  saw  their  distress  and 
pressed  them  closer  and  closer,  redoubling  their  yells  and 
howlings,  while  some  of  them,  sheltered  behind  trees, 
assailed  the  troops  in  bad  English  with  abuse  and  derision.  ’ 
“  Meanwhile  the  interior  of  the  camp  was  a  scene  of  con¬ 
fusion.  The  horses,  secured  in  a  crowd  near  the  intrench- 
ment  which  covered  the  wounded,  were  often  struck  by  the 
bullets,  and  wrought  .to  the  height  of  terror  by  the  mingled 
din  of  whoops,  shrieks,  and  firing.  They  would  break  away 
by  half  scores  at  a  time,  burst  through  the  ring  of  troops 
and  the  outer  circle  of  assailants,  and  scour  madly  up  and 
down  the  hillsides,  while  many  of  the  drivers,  overcome  by 
the  terrors  of  a  scene  in  which  they  could  bear  no  active 
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part,  hid  themselves  among  the  bushes  and  could  neither 
near  nor  obey  orders.” 

,,  Tl11  ten  °’clock  tkis  trying  conflict  raged  fitfully,  and 
lough  the  troops  held  their  ground,  the  position  became 
unbearable  for  them.  A  mile  off  ran  the  stream  for  which 
they  panted,  but  through  how  much  blood  could  it  only  be 
reached!  They  might  indeed  have  broken  through  the 
circle  that  beleaguered  them,  and  were  ready  to  run  all  risks 
to  relieve  these  torments  of  thirst;  but  then  they  must 
abandon  their  wounded  comrades  and  the  convoy  of  provi¬ 
sions  which  they  had  now  brought  within  twenty-five  miles 
of  Fort  Pitt.  Yet  something  must  be  done  to  end  such  dis¬ 
tress;  and  Bouquet’s  mind  proved  equal  to  the  emergency. 

He  caused  two  companies  to  fall  back  from  their  place  in 
the  ring,  a  movement  the  real  direction  of  which  was  hidden 
by  the  wooded  and  irregular  ground.  The  Indians,  falling 
into  the  snare,  mistook  this  for  a  retreat  and  pressed  eagerly 
forward  upon  the  few  files  who  had  been  extended  to  cover 
the  gap..  Dashing  on  headlong,  wild  with  bloodthirsty  fury, 
they  believed  themselves  about  to  penetrate  the  heart  of  the 
camp,  when  suddenly  a  heavy  fire  was  poured  into  them 
from  the  flank,  where  these  two  companies,  by  a  stroke  of 
their  own  tactics,  had  been  placed  in  ambush.  Forth  burst 
the  Highlanders,  drowning  the  war  whoop  with  a  Celtic 
slogan.  Taken  aback,  the  Indians  faced  upon  them  with  a 
volley  which  did  not  check  that  impetuous  onrush,  the  first 
shock  of  which  at  Killiecrankie  and  Prestonpans  had  broken 
the  firm  ranks  of  English  infantry. 

In  a  moment  the  tartans  were  waving  and  the  bayonets 
gleaming  among  the  horde  of  naked  warriors,  who  turned 
to  fly,  this  time  in  wild  dismay.  Then  so  well  had  Bouquet 
ordered  his  arrangements,  that  they  ran  along  an  open  glade 
right  before  the  muzzles  of  two  more  companies,  which, 
after  raking  them  with  murderous  fire,  ioined  in  the  hot 
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pursuit,  not  giving  time  to  the  fugitives  to  load  or  even  to 
look  behind  them.  Thus  in  a  few  minutes  a  whole  wing  of 
the  savage  army  was  hopelessly  scattered.  Not  now  for 
the  first  or  last  time  did  the  red  men  learn  to  respect  the 
prowess  of  these  kilted  warriors,  in  whose  bearing,  dress, 
and  national  games  they  also  found  something  to  excite 
their  admiration. 

The  view  of  the  battlefield  was  not  so  much  interrupted 
by  trees  and  other  obstacles,  but  that  the  rest  of  the  Indians 
could  see  what  happened  here,  even  if  the  cheers  of  the 
victorious  band  had  not  told  its  own  tale.  They  saw  too 
how  the  remaining  troops  stood  firm  in  their  position  on  the 
brow  of  the  hill.  Recognizing  themselves  as  beaten,  the 
whole  body  fled  through  the  woods,  leaving  sixty  dead  in 
the  hands  of  the  victors.  This  was  a  serious  loss  for  an 
Indian  battle,  and  a  sure  sign  of  defeat,  since  warriors  would 
risk  much  to  rescue  the  corpses  of  their  friends  from  the 
insulting  hatred  of  the  foe.  But  they  had  no  need  to  fear 
from  these  soldiers  the  barbarities  of  their  own  warfare. 
“  Our  brave  men,”  Bouquet  can  write,  “  disdained  so  much 
to  touch  the  dead  body  of  a. vanquished  enemy,  that  scarce 
a  scalp  was  taken  except  by  the  rangers  and  pack-horse 
drivers.”  The  same  men  who  had  cowered  in  the  bushes, 
fearing  to  face  living  Indians,  would  be  like  enough  to  hack 
and  mutilate  their  dead  bodies.  But  it  must  he  told  that 
the  only  prisoner  they  took  was  shot  by  the  soldiers  like  a 
wild  beast. 

Unfortunately,  the  loss  of  the  English  in  the  two  days’ 
engagements  had  been  twice  as  great  in  killed  and  wounded. 
There  was  no  time  to  bury  the  dead,  the  sturdy  sons  whom 
Swiss  and  Scottish  mothers  had  reared  so  well  to  leave  their 
bones  hidden  in  this  wilderness.  While  the  four  companies 
that  had  done  such  good  service  held  the  high  ground  in  front, 
the  pack-horses  were  reloaded,  litters  made  for  the  wounded, 
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and  part  of  the  flour  which,  as  many  horses  had  been  killed 
or  lost,  could  be  carried  no  further,  was  hurriedly  destroyed 
to  prevent  it  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Then 
the  army  moved  on  to  that  stream  where  at  last  they  might 
take  their  well-earned  rest. 

Even  here  they  were  not  free  from  molestation,  for  they 
had  no  sooner  fixed  their  camp,  than  some  few  bullets  came 
again  whistling  out  of  the  woods  to  put  them  on  the  alert; 
but  when  the  light  infantry  stood  to  their  arms,  these 
skulking  assailants  showed  that  they  had  no  wish  to  make 
better  acquaintance  with  the  bayonet.  “This  was  very 
provoking!”  might  Bouquet  well  remark,  who  modestly 
wrote  of  his  victory  as  “  the  severe  correction  we  had  given 
the  savages  only  a  few  hours  before;”  and  ended  his  despatch, 
“  I  hope  we  shall  be  no  more  disturbed,  for,  if  we  have 
another  action,  we  shall  hardly  be  able  to  carry  our  wounded.” 

Next  morning  he  resumed  his  march  and  met  with  no 
serious  opposition,  though  the  routed  Indians  still  hung 
upon  the  route  and  harassed  him  with  slight  skirmishes. 
He  had  only  twenty-five  miles  to  go,  yet  with  such  pre¬ 
caution  and  difficulty  must  he  advance  through  the  tangled 
forest,  that  it  was  the  fourth  day  before  he  reached  Fort 
Pitt. 

Here  the  garrison  was  at  a  point  to  welcome  succour  right 
heartily.  For  nearly  two  months  they  had  been  more  or 
less  closely  besieged  by  lurking  parties  of  warriors,  who 
kept  tempting  them  with  deceitful  promises  and  demands 
of  surrender.  Their  supplies  were  becoming  exhausted. 
Small-pox  had  broken  out  among  the  crowd  of  men,  women, 
and  children  huddled  together  within  these  narrow  limits 
through  the  sweltering  dog  days.  No  news  but  bad  ones 
reached  them  from  without;  they  were  ignorant  of  the 
extent  and  progress  of  the  outbreak.  At  the  best  they  had 
to  conjecture  it  would  be  some  time  before  any  force  could 
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make  its  way  to  their  relief;  they  were  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  resources  of  the  country  to  trust  much  in  the 
strength  of  that  force,  which  already  might  have  been 

“  Baffled  or  beaten  or  butchered  for  all  that  we  knew, 

But  ever  upon  the  topmost  roof  our  banner  of  England  flew.” 

The  position  of  this  forlorn  post  was  indeed  not  unlike 
that  of  the  Residency  of  Lucknow,  where  again  in  our  own 
day  a  small  band  of  Englishmen  found  themselves  cut  off  in 
the  midst  of  cruel  and  treacherous  foes.  With  the  same 
spirit  the  defenders  of  Fort  Pitt  resolved  to  hold  out  to  the 
last  morsel  and  the  last  charge  of  powder,  and  then  to  sell 
their  lives  dearly  rather  than  trust  to  the  mercy  of  those 
savages.  Alas !  in  twelve  years  the  settlers  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio  would  no  longer  be  proud  to  call  themselves 
Englishmen. 

It  was  not  till  the  end  of  July  that  a  determined  attack 
was  made  on  the  fort.  “  The  Indians,”  says  Parkman, 
“  approached  in  great  multitudes  under  cover  of  the  dark¬ 
ness  and  completely  surrounded  it,  many  of  them  crawling 
beneath  the  banks  of  the  two  rivers  which  ran  close  to  the 
rampart,  and,  with  incredible  perseverance,  digging  with 
their  knives  holes  in  which  they  were  completely  sheltered 
fiom  the  fire  of  the  fort.  On  one  side  the  whole  bank  was 
lined  with  these  burrows,  from  each  of  which  a  bullet  or  an 
arrow  was  shot  out  whenever  a  soldier  chanced  to  expose 
his  head.  At  daybreak  a  general  fire  was  opened  from 
every  side,  and  continued  without  intermission  until  night 
and  through  several  succeeding  days.  Meanwhile,  the 
women  and  children  were  pent  up  in  the  crowded  barracks, 
terror-stricken  at  the  horrible  din  of  the  assailants,  and 
watching  the  fire-arrows  as  they  came  sailing  over  the> para¬ 
pet,  and  lodging  against  the  roofs  and  sides  of  the  buildings.” 

Fire-missiles  were  the  Indian  substitute  for  artillery,  most 
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dangerous  against  a  fortress  mainly  constructed  of  wood, 
specially  so  in  that  dry  season.  But  the  fires  thus  caused 
were  extinguished  in  time,  and  a  loss  of  no  more  than  one 
man  killed  and  seven  wounded  resulted  from  this  long 
bombardment,  the  worse  effect  of  which  was  to  tire  out  the 
garrison  through  the  need  of  continual  vigilance.  On  the 
first  of  August  the  fire  ceased,  the  force  of  the  besiegers 
being  drawn  off  to  meet  Bouquet’s  advance.  What  this 
movement  meant  the  besieged  could  only  guess. 

Ten  days  they  passed  in  hopes  and  fears,  then  a  body  of 
warriors  returned,  defiling  before  the  walls  with  a  semblance 
of  triumph,  as  they  raised  the  scalp  yell  and  ostentatiously 
displayed  what  scalps  they  had  taken.  For  a  moment  the 
hopes  of  the  garrison  were  overshadowed  at  this  grisly 
sight;  but  later  in  the  day  arrived  Bouquet’s  thinned  column 
to  make  all  well.  Had  these  kindly  Scots  their  bagpipes 
with  them  in  the  backwoods,  and  was  it  the  distant  strain 
of  the  pibroch,  caught  faintly  by  some  anxious  ear,  that  first 
told  of  help  being  at  hand  ?  At  all  events,  we  may  be  sure, 
it  was  with  a  hearty  British  cheer  that  the  garrison  hailed 
the  brave  fellows  who  had  gone  through  so  much  to  reach 
them. 

This  battle  of  Bushy  Bun  had  an  importance  quite  out 
of  proportion  to  the  numbers  engaged.  It  was  not  only  one 
of  the  best  contested  fights  on  record  between  Indian 
warriors  and  regular  troops,  but  its  effects  were  most  mo¬ 
mentous  at  a  critical  period  of  the  history  of  colonization. 
Had  Bouquet  been  defeated,  many  thousands  of  lives  and 
years  of  labour  must  have  been  lost.  But  the  courage  of 
his  few  hundred  men  had  turned  the  tide  of  that  flood  of 
slaughter  and  devastation  spread  over  an  area  as  wide  as  a 
whole  European  country.  The  news  of  his  victory  put 
fresh  heart  into  the  dismayed  settlers  all  along  the  frontier; 
while  to  the  cause  of  Pontiac  it  proved  in  time  a  fatal  wound. 
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,|p|^!|0  us  Britons  the  most  painful  of  all  Indian  stories 
should  he  those  of  their  savage  prowess  under  our 
own  flag.  In  the  Revolutionary  War  we  employed 
the  Iroquois  as  auxiliaries,  and  terrible  was  the  havoc  they 
proved  hut  too  ready  to  work  upon  the  frontiers  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania.  A  certain  notoriety  of  disaster  has 
been  gained  by  the  beautiful  valley  of  Wyoming,  lying  ex¬ 
posed  as  an  outpost  of  the  settlements,  while  the  flower  of 
its  manhood  was  away  with  Washington’s  army.  The  old 
men  and  boys  had  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  their 
homes  against  a  mixed  force  of  Indians  and  partisans  of  the 
British  government,  “Tories,”  as  they  were  called,  swooping 
down  from  Canada.  The  result  of  the  ensuing  battle  has 
been  more  touchingly  than  truthfully  depicted  in  Campbell’s 
well-known  poem.  The  deeds  done  then,  if  not  so  black  as 
they  are  painted  by  some  resentful  historians,  leave  a  stain 
on  our  fame  far  deeper  than  that  of  our  ill  success  in  the 
unhappy  war  which  all  Englishmen  now  deplore.  Nor  did 
the  troubles  of  Wyoming  end  with  one  day  of  massacre  and 
ruin;  for  years  the  poor  people  who  ventured  to  return  to 
their  farms  lived  in  a  state  of  constant  dread  and  danger, 
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giving  rise  to  a  number  of  exciting  incidents  which  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten  among  their  children. 

One  of  the  “  sights  ”  of  Wyoming  is  a  low  table-like  rock, 
in  part  of  a  reddish  colour,  which  the  country  people  believe 
to  be  an  indelible  blood-stain  left  by  one  of  the  most  appal¬ 
ling  tragedies  of  that  time.  Here,  after  the  battle,  sixteen 
prisoners  were  brought  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  vengeance  of 
an  old  half-breed  chieftainess,  Catherine  Montour,  more  com¬ 
monly  known  as  Queen  Esther.  Besides  exercising  great 
influence  among  the  Indians,  this  remarkable  personage  was 
well  known  to  the  white  people,  and  had  even  mixed  in  the 
best  society  of  Philadelphia,  for,  educated  in  Canada,  she 
possessed  ladylike  accomplishments  and  an  outward  polish 
of  refinement.  She  was  understood  to  have  been  well  in- 
c  ined  towards  the  settlers  and  to  have  spoken  in  favour  of 
peace.  .  But  the  death  of  her  son  had  roused  all  the  savage 
nature  m  the  mother’s  breast,  turning  her,  half-tamed  child 
ot  nature,  into  a  remorseless  fury. 

An  awful  scene  it  was  that  she  enacted  in  revenue  for 
his  loss.  Ranged  in  a  circle,  the  shuddering  prisoners  saw 
their  companions  one  by  one  held  down  upon  the  rock  by 
two  strong  Indians,  as  on  the  altar  of  some  infernal  deity 
to  have  their  brains  dashed  out  by  that  infuriated  beldame 
he  priestess  of  the  sacrifice,  shrieking  out  a  wild  Indian 
chant  as  she  brandished  the  club  clotted  with  her  victims’ 

bv°T?;  P u  °*ty-  Tr 1  “  the  marveI1<»s  ““Mr  related 
by  Pi .  1  eck  in  his  History  of  Wyoming. 

“There  were  two  men  in  that  devoted  circle  possessed  of 
strong  will,  iron  nerve,  and  almost  lightning  agility  Leb 
beus  Hammond  and  Joseph  Elliott  were  near  each  other' 
and  their  turn  was  about  to  come.  Eleven  had  been  sacri’ 
ficed;  Hammond’s  brother  was  seated  on  the  rock  and  the 
ceremony  was  proceeding:  Hammond’s  soul  was  stirred  to 
the  very  bottom.  As  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  bloody 
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tragedy,  Hammond,  in  a  low  tone,  muttered,  “Let’s  try.” 
In  an  instant  they  were  both  free;  they  had  taken  their 
keepers  by  surprise.  With  a  sudden  jerk  and  spring  the 
bloodhounds  that  held  them  were  shaken  off,  and,  like  two 
wild  deer,  they  bounded  down  the  bank. 

“  They  expected  to  be  shot  dead,  but  such  was  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  the  moment,  that  the  Indians  simply  trusted  to 
their  legs.  Elliott,  in  relating  the  story  to  a  friend  who 
related  it  to  us,  said  he  was  surprised  that  they  were  not 
fired  upon.  Their  line  of  flight  diverged,  a  circumstance 
which  the  Indians  did  not  observe.  Hammond  steered  up 
the  river,  and,  glancing  his  eye  over  his  shoulder,  he  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  Indians  were  shaping  their  course  with  the 
expectation  of  intercepting  the  fugitives  in  the  direction  of 
Forty  Fort.  He  then  turned  still  more  directly  up-stream. 
He  had,  however,  not  proceeded  far  before  a  root  caught 
his  toe,  and  he  was  plunged  headlong  down  the  bank  under 
a  tree-top  with  thick  foliage,  where  he  immediately  judged 
that  he  was  more  secure  than  he  would  be  upon  the  run. 

“  When  the  Indians  returned  from  the  pursuit  of  Elliott 
they  scoured  the  hillside  in  search  of  Hammond.  As  they 
were  peeping  here  and  there  among  the  brush  and  old  logs, 
he  tried  to  hold  his  breath  and  to  keep  his  heart  still,  but 
in  spite  of  him  his  breathing  seemed  to  amount  to  a  roar, 
and  the  beating  of  his  heart  to  be  like  the  pounding  of  a 
beetle.  Once  he  thought  they  saw  him,  and  for  a  moment 
his  heart  sunk.  He  was  soon  measurably  relieved  by 
observing  that  the  Indians  seemed  to  give  up  the  pursuit  as 
hopeless,  and  directed  their  course  toward  the  fatal  rock.” 

Lying  close  till  all  was  still,  Hammond  then  swam  the 
river  and  got  safe  to  the  fort  at  Wilkesbarre.  Here  he 
found  his  comrade,  who  had  also  swum  across  under  the 
Indians’  fire,  keeping  beneath  water  as  much  as  possible, 
but  not  getting  off  without  a  ball  in  the  shoulder.  Luckily 
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he  fell  in  with  a  horse,  on  which  he  managed  to  ride,  extem¬ 
porizing  a  bridle  out  of  the  bark  of  a  sapling.  Thus  he 
came  back  to  his  wife  and  child,  and  lived  long  to  tell  the 
fearful  story  of  Queen  Esther’s  rock. 

One  such  escape  might  well  serve  a  man  for  his  life¬ 
time;  but  it  was  Hammond’s  lot  to  have  another  adventure 
of  the  same  kind,  not  less  exciting,  before  he  was  two  years 
older.  One  March  morning  he  had  started  out  in  pursuit  of 
a  stray  horse,  when  he  came  across  Indian  tracks,  and  has¬ 
tened  homewards  in  alarm,  having,  as  we  can  well  believe, 
no  desire  to  see  more  of  the  red  men.  Suddenly  from  the 
bushes  two  warriors  sprang  out  upon  him,  catching  hold  of 
his  horse  and  dragging  him  off  its  back.  After  consulting 
between  themselves  in  their  own  language,  he  not  in  the 
least  understanding  what  they  meant  to  do  with  him,  they 
tied  the  prisoner  to  a  tree  and  left  him  alone  for  an  hour  or 
so.  hen  they  came  back  in  company  with  four  other 
Indians  and  two  more  prisoners,  an  old  farmer  named  Bennet 
and  Ms  Son  Andrew,  a  lad  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  whom 
they  had  taken  while  busy  ploughing.  The  white  men  could 

give  one  another  but  cold  comfort  meeting  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Without  delay  the  Indians  hurried  off  their  captives 
marching  over  a  mountainous  country,  where  the  snow  was 
soon  found  lymg  waisbdeep.  This  made  hard  travelling 
especially  for  an  old  man  like  Bennet,  and  loaded  as  the 

Z  onutians’ baggage;  but  there  ™ 

he  settlement  This  band  questioned  Bennet  cteeW  to 
the  strength  of  the  fort,  and  he  took  care  to  represent  it  as 
so  well  stored  and  garrisoned  that  they  gave  up  any  idea  of 
an  attack;  but,  dividing  themselves  into  three  parties,  went 
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off  to  commit  petty  outrages  as  they  might  find  occasion. 
The  smaller  party  of  Indians,  having  done  enough  mischief 
to  their  minds,  pushed  on  with  the  prisoners. 

On  the  first  night  they  had  been  left  unbound,  and  Bennet 
was  for  trying  to  escape,  but  Hammond  thought  the  risk  too 
great.  He  had  made  one  narrow  shave  in  his  life,  and 
hardly  hoped  to  have  another  such  stroke  of  good  fortune. 
On  the  second  night  they  were  more  closely  guarded,  being 
pappoosed,  that  is,  fastened  down  with  poles  laid  across  them, 
and  an  Indian  sleeping  on  each  end  of  the  poles.  But  now 
their  desire  for  freedom  was  stimulated  by  certain  ominous 
hints.  One  Indian  had  blacked  his  face  at  a  burned  stump, 
pointing  out  the  smudges  to  Bennet  with  an  exclamation 
which  he  understood  only  too  well.  Bennet  having  lost  a 
button  from  his  coat,  would  have  fastened  it  on  again,  but 
an  Indian  threw  it  away,  saying,  “  Fool,  Bennet,  only  one 
day  more.  You  die  at  Wyallusing!”  As  they  were  to  be 
killed,  probably  with  cruel  tortures,  they  might  as  well  sell 
their  lives  dearly.  “We  must  rise  upon  them  to-night,” 
said  Bennet,  while  their  captors  were  busy  hunting  deer  on 
the  way;  and  this  time  Hammond  made  no  objection.  A 
hasty  consultation  decided  them  now  to  try  their  last 
chance. 

That  night  the  party  encamped  near  the  Susquehanna, 
and  round  a  good  fire  the  Indians  gorged  themselves  upon 
the  flesh  of  a  deer  they  had  killed.  Their  leader,  who  spoke 
English  pretty  well,  entered  into  conversation  with  Ham¬ 
mond,  entertaining  him  with  an  account  of  the  tortures 
recently  inflicted  upon  Lieutenant  Boyd,  an  acquaintance  of 
his,  of  whose  courage  under  suffering  the  warrior  expressed 
due  admiration.  To  the  revolting  details  of  cruelty  Ham¬ 
mond  had  to  listen  with  outward  calmness,  stifling  his 
feelings;  but  every  word  must  have  gone  to  strengthen  his 
determination  not  to  share  the  fate  of  that  unlucky  friend. 
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The  prisoners  were  again  pappoosed;  but  Bennet  showed 
himself  so  restless,  pretending  to  be  sick,  that  for  this  or 
some  other  reason  their  keepers  let  them  loose  about  one 
o  clock  m  the  morning.  It  seems  as  if  the  Indians  had  thought 
o  starting,  but  finding  it  so  early,  and  being  gorged  with 
the  heavy  supper  they  had  taken,  allowed  themselves  to 
dose  off  again  for  another  nap.  One  old  man  remained 
awake  to  keep  watch,  a  rare  precaution  with  Indian  war- 
parties  But  this  sentinel  might  almost  as  well  have  been 
asleep,  for  he  was  so  much  taken  up  with  roasting  the  deer’s 
head  m  the  fire,  and  scraping  off  it  what  eatable  morsels  he 

could  find,  as  to  pay  little  attention  to  the  movements  of  the 
white  men. 

himS  tt!6iVime  had  C°ma  Hamm°nd  placed 

himself  within  reach  of  an  axe;  the  boy  stole  to  the  guns 

Inch  are  said  to  have  been  stacked  together  not  placed 

beneath  each  sleeper’s  head,  ready  for  instant  use,  as  was 

u—  H  ie'T  m°Ved  ab°Ut  °n  Pretence  of  birring 
up  the  fire  Under  the  long  overcoat  he  wore  he  had  con¬ 
trived  to  slip  a  spear.  Then,  cautiously  approaching  the 
Indian  watchman,  he  suddenly  drove  this  hidden  weapon 

the°fife  The  °ld  gaVe  a  ?eU  and  ^11  upon 

At  once  the  other  sleepers  were  on  their  feet  but  too 

axe'  1  VlTt^v  a  t0mahawk>  and  Hammond  with  an 
axe,  laid  lustily  about  them.  The  boy  did  his  part-  he 

snapped  three  guns,  which,  however,  did  not  go  off-  then 
clubbing  one  of  them,  he  swun^  it  will!  i,-  *  ’ ,  ’ 

broke_ the  head  of  a  warrior  rushing  furiously  to'dTsarmlffm 
Bj  Hm  time  only  two  Indians  were  left  unhurt  Thee  U 
to  then  heels  and  made  off.  the  tomahawk,  hm-led  by  Ben 

b  theTaS6  T1  '''''I Z2ing  aft6r  tl,em  a"d  striki"S  one 
co.n„letel7tu  Jd  “  *"  had  been 
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The  white  men  lost  no  time  in  making  use  of  their  freedom 
to  steer  homewards.  They  waded  through  a  river  swollen 
with  ice-cold  water,  and  running  so  strong  that  the  two  men 
had  to  take  the  boy  between  them  lest  the  current  should 
sweep  him  away.  Getting  across  with  great  effort,  their  wet 
clothes  were  soon  frozen  stiff  on  their  limbs.  They  had  no 
provisions.  Every  moment  they  might  expect  to  come  upon 
one  of  the  other  parties  of  savages.  For  the  first  day  they 
hardly  dared  rest.  But  hope  and  excitement  bore  them  up; 
and,  after  being  absent  six  days  in  all,  they  reached  Wilkes- 
barre  more  dead  than  alive. 

On  this  occasion  the  Indians  seem  to  have  shown  extraor¬ 
dinary  carelessness;  but  they  generally  kept  bad  enough 
watch  at  their  night-camps,  a  fact  which  the  bold  frontiers¬ 
men,  who  might  have  fallen  into  their  hands,  were  often 
able  to  turn  to  good  account.  Only  two  or  three  days  later, 
in  the  same  neighbourhood  there  took  place  an  escape 
marked  by  curiously  similar  incidents.  The  heroes  of  it 
were  five  whites  captured  by  one  of  the  gangs  into  which 
Bennet  and  Hammond  saw  those  “  forty  thieves”  divide 
themselves. 


II. 

On  the  29th  of  March,  ten  Indians  surprised  one  after 
another  several  parties  of  settlers  whom  they  found  camped 
out  in  the  woods  making  maple -sugar.  Most  of  these 
poor  people  were  killed  and  scalped  on  the  spot.  Five  were 
carried  off  as  prisoners:  Lieutenant  Yan  Campen;  Abraham 
Pike,  an  Irishman,  who  had  deserted  from  the  British  army 
and  become  a  sergeant  in  the  American  forces;  Jonah 
Rogers,  a  boy  of  thirteen;  another  boy,  a  cousin  of  Van 
Campen,  and  a  young  man  named  Pence.  Pike’s  wife  and 
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child,  had  also  been  taken,  but  the  Indians  were  content 
with  painting  their  faces  and  letting  them  go  home. 

Three  of  these  captives,  Lieutenant  Yan  Campen,  Pike 
and  Rogers,  not  only  lived  well  into  this  century,  telling 
their  tale  to  persons  now  alive,  but  the  first  mentioned  and 
the  last  have  left  written  accounts  of  what  happened.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  these  various  accounts  by  no  means  agree.  Pike 
and  Van  Campen  contradict  one  another  directly,  each 
trying  to  make  himself  out  the  hero  of  the  story,  and  to 
represent  the  other  as  a  coward.  The  third  makes  the  truth 
lie  half-way ;  but  he  being  so  young  at  the  time  his  testi¬ 
mony  can  hardly  be  taken  as  conclusive. 

One  thing  is  certain,  that  all  the  prisoners  were  most 
anxious  to  get  free.  They  found  themselves  being  carried 
up  the  Susquehanna  to  the  British  post  at  Niagara,  com¬ 
manded,  as  Pike  learned,  by  an  officer  who  knew  him  onty 
too  well.  The  best  thing  he  could  hope  was  to  be  shot  as  a 
deserter,  now  wearing  the  American  uniform  as  he  did.  And 
they  had  all  to  fear  a  death  of  atrocious  tortures,  the  Indians 
being  sore  from  losses  recently  inflicted  upon  them  in  revenue 
for  the  devastation  of  AVyoming. 

On  the  1st  April  the  party  came  across  some  herds  of  deer, 
which  so  much  took  up  the  attention  of  their  captors  that 
the  white  men  were  able  to  lay  their  heads  together  for  a 
desperate  resolution  to  escape  at  all  hazards.  They  must  not 
delay  the  attempt,  since  any  day  now  they  might  fall  in 
with  other  bands  of  Indians  whose  numbers  would  give  them 
less  chance,  even  if  some  fit  of  bloodthirstiness  did  not  sug¬ 
gest  the  slaughter  of  the  prisoners  without  more  ado.  That 
night  Pike  swore  he  would  either  be  a  free  man  or  a  dead 
man,  and  the  rest  were  of  the  same  mind.  Without  knowing 
it  they  must  have  passed  near  the  very  place  where  Bennet 

and  Hammond  had  carried  out  such  an  attempt  two  or  three 
days  before 
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When  they  encamped  near  the  river,  the  prisoners  had  to 
gather  wood  and  make  up  a  good  fire,  then  were  laid  down 
to  sleep,  each  one  between  two  Indians,  and  pinioned  as 
usual,  though  not  very  tightly  it  would  appear.  The  boy 
Rogers  alone  was  left  loose,  perhaps  because  on  being  cap¬ 
tured  he  had  submitted  to  his  fate  with  a  show  of  cheerful¬ 
ness,  saying,  “I  will  go  and  be  an  Indian  too.”  All  seeming 
to  be  sound  asleep,  Rogers  got  up  cautiously,  as  had  been 
agreed,  put  an  axe  in  the  way  of  one  of  his  comrades,  and 
gave  a  knife  to  another  to  cut  his  bonds  with.  Why  did 
the  boy  not  cut  them  himself  while  he  was  about  it?  Here, 
indeed,  we  have  a  confusion  of  evidence  which  makes  it 
difficult  to  tell  the  story  clearly.  Another  account  is  that 
one  of  the  Indians  accidentally  let  a  knife  fall  beside  Van 
Campen,  who  adroitly  set  his  foot  upon  it,  thus  securing  it 
for  future  use;  then,  when  the  time  came,  it  was  he  who  did 
everything  if  we  are  to  believe  him.  “I  slipped  to  Pence,  who 
rose;  I  cut  bim  loose  and  handed  him  the  knife;  he  did  the 
same  for  me.  I  in  turn  took  the  knife  and  cut  Pike  loose.” 
But  the  story  of  Pike  and  of  Rogers  is  that  the  former  cut 
himself  loose  first,  then  did  as  much  for  the  others. 

Amy  how,  there  they  stood  free  among  the  sleeping  Indians. 
The  first  thing  they  did  was  stealthily  to  remove  the  guns 
to  a  little  distance,  where  they  were  placed  under  charge  of 
Pence.  While  the  lads  managed  this,  two  of  the  men  stood 
axe  in  hand  over  the  sleepers,  ready  to  strike  if  any  of  them 
should  awake.  Pike  declares  he  proceeded  to  take  their 
blankets  off  the  Indians,  that,  in  this  cold  weather,  they 
might  fare  ill  if  any  of  them  escaped.  We  can  hardly  be¬ 
lieve  his  account,  that  they  allowed  him  to  strip  them,  one 
by  one,  only  shrugging  their  shoulders  and  shivering  in 
sleep,  till  he  came  to  the  last,  whom  he  touched  with  his  toe 
in  stepping  over  him,  whereupon  the  man  raised  his  head 
with  an  exclamation. 
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“An  Indian  awoke  and  began  to  jabber,”  says  Rogers. 
This  must  have  been  the  signal  for  the  conflict,  a  short  and 
unequal  one.  The  Indians  sprang  up  to  find  their  arms  in 
the  hands  of  their  late  prisoners,  two  men  plying  axes  right 
and  left  in  the  midst  of  the  startled  figures,  felling  them  as 
they  arose,  and  the  darkness  lit  up  with  flashes  from  among 
the  trees,  where  a  third  was  shooting  them  down  with  their 
own  guns.  Some  of  the  bewildered  warriors  could  not  have 
had  time  to  realize  what  had  taken  place.  A  minute,  and 
the  whole  gang  were  either  writhing  in  their  death  agonies 
or  flying  through  the  woods.  When  all  was  over,  Rogers, 
boy-like,  began  to  jump  for  joy;  then  Pike,  not  less  excited’ 
gave  him  a  cuff  on  the  side  of  the  head  that  knocked  him 
down.  The  affair  had  been  so  sudden  and  so  successful 
that  they  hardly  knew  what  they  were  doing. 

This  much  would  appear  from  Van  Campen’s  version  of 
the  story.  When  it  came  to  the  critical  moment,  he  would 
have  us  understand,  the  two  Indians  allotted  for  Pike  to 
deal  with  showed  signs  of  awakening,  and  that  worthy  was 
so  frightened  that  he  lay  down.  In  the  mel4e  which  fol¬ 
lowed  he  represents  his  companions  as  too  agitated  to  be  of 
any  use,  while  he  himself  bore  the  brunt  of  the  fight;  and 
he  describes  a  desperate  struggle  of  his  which,  according  to 
him,  the  others  allowed  to  go  on  without  interruption,  as  if 
on  purpose  for  him  to  have  all  the  glory  of  this  exploit. 

“  There  was  one — his  name  was  Mohawk — a  stout,  bold 
daring  fellow.  In  the  alarm  he  jumped  off  about  three  rods 
from  the  fire;  he  saw  that  it  was  the  prisoners  that  made 
the  attack,  and,  giving  the  war-whoop,  he  darted  to  take 
possession  of  the  guns;  I  was  as  quick  to  prevent  him;  the 
contest  was  then  between  him  and  myself.  As  I  raised  my 
tomahawk  he  turned  to  jump  from  me;  I  followed  him  and 
struck  at  him,  but  missed  his  head;  my  tomahawk  struck 
his  shoulder,  or  rather  the  back  of  his  neck;  he  pitched  for- 
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ward  and  fell;  at  the  same  time  my  foot  slipped  and  I  fell 
by  his  side;  we  clinched;  his  arm  was  naked;  he  caught  me 
around  the  neck;  at  the  same  time  I  caught  him  with  my 
left  arm  around  the  body  and  gave  him  a  close  hug,  feeling 
for  his  knife  but  could  not  reach  it.  In  our  scuffle  my  toma¬ 
hawk  dropped  out;  my  head  was  under  the  wounded  shoul¬ 
der,  and  I  was  almost  suffocated  with  the  blood.  I  made  a 
violent  spring  and  broke  his  hold;  we  both  arose  at  the 
same  time,  and  he  ran.  It  took  me  some  time  to  clear  the 
blood  from  my  eyes;  my  tomahawk  got  covered  up,  and  I 
could  not  find  it  in  time  to  overtake  him.  He  was  the  only 
one  of  the  party  that  escaped.” 

As  soon  as  it  was  light,  the  victors  prepared  to  be  off  with 
their  booty,  not  forgetting,  for  such  was  the  way  of  frontiers¬ 
men,  to  scalp  the  dead  Indians,  as  well  as  to  recover  the 
scalps  of  their  slaughtered  friends.  They  made  a  raft  and 
descended  the  river,  having  a  narrow  escape,  first  from 
drowning  on  their  clumsy  craft,  then  from  another  party  of 
Indians  who  fired  at  them  from  the  bank.  They  had  con¬ 
trived  to  steal  a  better  raft  belonging  to  these  Indians,  by  the 
help  of  which,  having  reached  the  opposite  bank,  they  pur¬ 
sued  their  way  on  foot,  and  were  now  in  danger  of  starvation. 

For  two  days,  we  are  told,  they  had  nothing  to  eat.  On 
the  third  day  they  got  a  piece  of  putrid  venison  from  a  dead 
deer.  Young  Rogers,  overcome  with  weakness,  nearly  broke 
down;  he  begged  his  companions  to  leave  him  to  die.  But 
Pike  carried  him  on  his  back  for  a  bit,  saying  he  would 
either  take  the  boy  to  his  mother  or  die  himself  in  the  effort. 
This  rest  let  the  lad  take  heart,  and  next  day  they  were 
fortunate  enough  to  shoot  a  deer,  on  which  they  fell  raven¬ 
ously  almost  before  it  was  dead,  and  found  the  raw  flesh  the 
sweetest  morsel  they  ever  tasted.  That  night  they  arrived 
at  the  settlement  of  Wilkesbarre,  to  be  received  by  their 
friends  as  men  from  the  dead. 

(193) 
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Even  in  their  flight  Van  Campen  wants  us  to  think  that 
Pike  showed  himself  an  arrant  coward.  When  the  former, 
he  says,  shot  a  raccoon  one  night  while  keeping  watch,  Pike 
jumped  up  in  alarm,  calling  out,  “Quarter,  gentlemen,  quar¬ 
ter!"  till  Yan  Campen  threw  his  game  down  by  the  fire 
with,  “Here,  you  cowardly  rascal,  skin  that  and  give  us  a 
roast  for  supper.”  It  has  been  suggested,  with  some  proba¬ 
bility,  that  the  Irishman  might  only  have  been  playing  off 
some  of  his  native  fun;  also  the  shooting  of  this  raccoon  is 
placed  in  the  two  days  when,  according  to  Rogers,  they  had 
nothing  to  eat.  Pike  was  a  sergeant  in  the  army,  with  a 
reputation  for  courage;  in  after  days  he  went  familiarly  by 
the  name  of  the  Indian-killer,  a  most  unlikely  man  to  be  a 
coward,  though  in  other  respects  he  bore  a  very  indifferent 
reputation,  which  would  expose  him  to  calumny.  He  seems 
to  have  been  a  droll  rogue,  more  bold  than  scrupulous. 
“  The  world,”  this  Irish  philosopher  used  to  say,  “owed  him 
a  living,  and  he  was  determined  not  to  be  chated  out  of  it.” 
So  when  other  means  of  thriving  came  short,  he  was  accused 
of  helping  himself  to  the  property  of  his  neighbours  upon 
occasion. 

Against  the  testimony  of  this  ne’er-do-weel  we  have  that 
of  Major  Van  Campen,  as  he  came  to  be,  a  highly  respect¬ 
able,  but  possibly  rather  vain  old  gentleman  who  lived  to 
the  middle  of  this  century,  and,  surviving  his  companions, 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  telling  the  story  all  his  own  way. 
We  know  what  the  imagination  of  age  will  do  sometimes 
for  the  adventures  of  youth.  Before  he  had  done  with  this 
one,  Yan  Campen,  it  appears,  got  so  far  as  to  represent  him¬ 
self  killing  nine  of  the  ten  Indians  with  his  own  hand,  which 
is  surely  a  case  of  Falstaff’s  men  in  buckram,  for  a  diary 
kept  at  the  time  by  one  who  must  have  heard  the  whole 
story  fresh  and  probably  at  first  hand,  gives  this  concise 
version  of  it.  “  Pike  and  two  men  from  Fishing  Creek,  and 
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two  boys  that  were  taken  by  the  Indians,  made  their  escape 
by  rising  on  their  guard  of  ten  Indians,  killed  three ,  and  the 
rest  took  to  the  woods  naked,  and  left  the  prisoners  with 
twelve  guns  and  about  thirty  blankets,  &c.”  Such  diver¬ 
gencies  of  statement  are  here  dwelt  on  to  show  how  difficult 
it  is  to  get  at  the  truth  in  stories  of  the  kind. 

The  Indian  Mohawk,  whom  Van  Campen  declares  to  have 
been  the  only  one  of  the  captors  that  escaped  from  his 
doughty  arm,  used  to  visit  Wyoming  after  the  peace,  and 
sometimes  would  come  across  these  old  acquaintances  he  had 
made  in  such  different  circumstances.  That  tomahawk 
wound  which  he  brought  away  from  the  struggle  had  given 
him  a  crick  in  his  neck,  so  that  he  naturally  looked  a  little 
askance  at  Van  Campen;  but,  finding  that  no  ill-feeling 
remained  on  his  side,  he  consented  to  visit  the  white  man, 
and  they  became  better  friends  than  either  of  them  could 
have  hoped  that  cold  morning,  when  the  Indians  were  so 
roughly  awakened  to  find  themselves  the  biters  bit.  A 
somewhat  similar  story  is  told  of  the  Indian  upon  whom 
Mi’.  Bennet  had  set  his  mark  for  life,  though  this  sufferer 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  willing  to  make  the  best  of  a 
bad  business. 

Van  Campen  had  the  ill  luck  to  be  taken  prisoner  again 
by  Indians  before  the  war  ended.  After  being  made  to  run 
the  gauntlet,  he  was  handed  over  to  the  British  at  Niagara. 
Then,  and  fortunately  for  him  only  then,  he  became  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  hero  of  the  former  exploit.  The  resentful 
Indians  wanted  to  burn  him,  and  he  spent  a  few  days  of 
very  unpleasant  suspense,  fearing  that  the  English  com¬ 
mander  would  give  him  up  for  these  barbarous  allies  to 
have  their  will  of  his  carcass.  It  must  have  been  a  huge 
relief  to  him  when  he  was  sent  off  to  Montreal,  there  to  be 
exchanged  in  due  course.  By  this  time  the  Indians  found 
white  men  ashamed  to  be  accomplices  of  their  atrocious 
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cruelty;  and  the  horrors  of  such  warfare  had  grown  some¬ 
what  mitigated  when  two  civilized  enemies  were  in  the 


field. 


III. 

One  more  characteristic  episode  in  the  history  of  Wyom¬ 
ing.  George  P.  Eansom  was  in  1780  a  brisk  lad  of  eighteen 
or  so,  yet  had  already  seen  four  years  service  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  army.  Towards  Christmas-time,  coming  home  on  fur¬ 
lough,  he  went  with  a  couple  of  companions  to  visit  a  house 
where  there  were  three  young  ladies,  for  though  Mars 
might  be  in  the  ascendant  in  these  days,  Venus  was  by  no 
means  wholly  eclipsed.  The  rustic  sweethearts  were  spend¬ 
ing  the  evening  pleasantly,  as  we  may  guess,  when  their 
courting  was  interrupted  by  three  heavy  knocks  on  the 
door.  The  young  men  would  have  fled,  but  it  was  too  late. 
Ever}'-  exit  was  guarded,  and  into  the  house  rushed  a  party 
of  Tories  and  Indians  who  quickly  made  them  prisoners, 
hurrying  them  off  up  the  hilly  sides  of  the  valley.  These 
marauders  had  the  grace  to  let  the  women  go  uninjured; 
then  before  long  the  sound  of  an  alarm  gun  told  their  woe¬ 
ful  wooers  that  they  had  gained  the  shelter  of  the  fort  at 
Wilkesbarre. 

That  night  the  prisoners  were  tied  and  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  hand  of  Indians  and  Tories,  who  threatened 
them  that  if  anyone  escaped  the  others  should  be  put  to 
death.  Eansom  managed  to  loosen  the  rope  which  pinioned 
his  arms,  and  had  a  mind  to  dash  down  the  hill,  trusting  to 
the  darkness  to  aid  his  flight,  when  once  he  had  leaped  over 
the  circle  of  enemies  lying  around  him.  But  when  he 
thought  of  abandoning  his  comrades  to  their  fate,  his  heart 
misgave  him.  Long  he  lay  in  doubt,  and  in  the  end  made 
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the  rope  tight  again,  resolving  to  take  his  chance  with  the 
rest  like  a  brave  and  generous  spirit  that  he  was. 

He  had  the  most  reason  to  save  himself.  His  uniform 
marked  him  out  for  the  special  ill-will  of  the  Indians,  whose 
country  had  lately  been  ravaged  by  the  army  to  which  he 
belonged.  They  could  not  even  wait  till  the  end  of  the 
journey  for  giving  him  a  taste  of  their  vengeance.  Before 
coming  to  Niagara,  where  he  would  be  given  over  to  the 
British  garrison  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  Ransom  was  told  by 
the  Tories  that  their  Indian  allies  had  determined  to  treat 
him  to  a  beating.  We  know  about  the  ceremony  of  running 
the  gauntlet,  which  among  the  red  men  served  as  a  kind  of 
competitive  examination  in  fortitude,  not  only  gratifying 
the  cruelty  of  the  conquerors,  but  distinguishing  those 
captives  most  worthy  of  being  adopted  into  the  tribe.  This 
time  some  such  ordeal  was  inflicted  upon  the  young  soldier 
in  a  whimsical  and  not  very  severe  fashion;  perhaps  it  may 
have  been  the  wicked  “Tories”  he  had  to  thank  for  coming 
off  so  easily. 

Seated  on  a  log,  it  was  explained  to  him,  says  Dr.  Peck, 
“that  the  whole  body  of  Indians,  squaws,  and  pappooses 
would  pass  by  him  in  single  file,  and  each  one  would  give 
him  a  blow;  he  might  dodge,  but  must  not  leave  the  log; 
if  he  did  he  would  be  killed.  The  procession  was  formed, 
everyone  having  in  hand  some  weapon,  generally  being 
armed  with  sticks  or  whips.  The  old  chief  came  up  at  the 
head  of  the  procession,  and,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  mut¬ 
tered  out  something  in  his  own  language,  and  gave  him  a 
blow.  Then  came  the  queen  squaw  and  did  the  same. 
Then  followed  about  forty  Indians,  then  as  many  squaws. 
Last  of  all  came  on  the  young  brood,  and  they  struck  their 
blow,  some  of  them  showing  the  venom  of  young  vipers. 
The  victim  of  this  savage  cruelty  dodged  the  blows  so 
adroitly  that  he  was  not  much  injured,  excepting  in  one 
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instance, — a  young  Indian  with  murderous  intent  flung  a 
tomahawk  at  his  head,  which  would  have  cloven  his  skull 
had  he  not  dropped  down  his  head  as  quick  as  lightning. 
The  deadly  weapon  passed  over  his  head,  but  struck  his 
back  near  the  lower  extremity  of  the  spine,  and  inflicted  an 
injury  the  effects  of  which  he  felt  at  times  through  the 
rest  of  his  life.” 

Once  in  the  British  fort  at  Niagara,  the  prisoners  had  no 
moie  barbarous  cruelty  to  fear  But  when  they  were 
removed  to  “  Prisoners’  Island  ”  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  above 
Montreal,  they  found  that  other  enemies  could  be  harsh 
besides  Indians.  The  treatment  of  American  prisoners  of 
war  in  this  contest  was  too  often  shameful  to  our  arms. 
These  men  were  guarded  by  a  company  of  refugee  Tories, 
who,  having  lost  their  all  through  the  war,  were  disposed  to 
show  much  bitterness  towards  prisoners  of  the  opposite 
party.  The  commander  of  the  guard  was,  one  blushes  to 
say,  a  young  Scotchman  named  M'Alpin,  or  MTvelpine, 
little  better  than  a  boy,  and  he  seems  to  have  played  the 
bully  like  other  ill-conditioned  lads  put  into  authority.  So 
harsh  were  this  youth’s  measures  for  enforcing  his  little 
biief  authority  that  it  had  to  be  taken  away  from  him,  as 
we  are  told  with  much  satisfaction  in  Miner’s  History  of 
Wyoming.  A  flag  being  sent  to  remonstrate  against  his 
treatment  of  American  prisoners,  Master  MAlpin  was  tried 
and  cashiered,  as  some  other  English  officers  in  that  war 
deserved  to  have  been. 

The  main  instance  mentioned  of  “British  tyranny” 
through  which  the  high-handed  arbitrariness  of  the  mother 
country  came  here  into  minature  conflict  with  the  independ¬ 
ent  spirit  of  the  colonists,  was  an  attempt  to  make  these 
prisoners  shovel  away  snow  after  a  great  storm.  They  made 
it  a  point  of  honour  to  refuse.  M‘Alpin  put  the  recusants 
m  irons.  To  show  how  little  they  cared,  they  took  to  danc- 
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ing  jigs,  hornpipes,  and  reels  in  their  fetters,  four  partners 
being  perhaps  ironed  to  one  bar,  which  added  to  the  fun,  if 
not  to  the  grace,  of  their  movements.  Envious  of  such 
improper  merriment,  the  young  officer  fetched  away  their 
fiddler  to  play  for  him.  But  not  a  note  was  to  be  got  out 
of  this  minstrel  now,  not  even  under  the  lash.  The  prisoners 
were  flogged,  cruelly  confined,  and  starved  in  the  effort  to 
bring  them  to  submission.  “But  not  one  American  was 
found  to  shovel  snow,”  boasts  the  patriotic  historian. 

When  summer  came  Bansom  and  his  two  comrades, 
James  Butterfield  and  John  Brown,  got  leave  to  make  gar¬ 
dens  for  themselves.  This  was  an  occupation  and  also  an 
excuse.  What  they  were  working  at  with  most  diligence  was 
a  raft,  which  they  formed  out  of  any  old  sticks  they  could 
get,  and  kept  hidden  under  the  ground,  so  that  the  outer  rails 
looked  like  nothing  but  the  borders  of  their  garden-beds. 

Having  saved  a  little  store  of  bread,  pork,  and  salt  from 
their  allowance,  one  night  in  June  they  dug  up  the  raft  and 
launched  it  into  the  rushing  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
They  had  only  flattened  sticks  for  paddles,  and  their  raft 
was  such  a  crazy  affair  that  it  let  them  a  foot  and  a  half 
into  the  water.  Every  moment  they  feared  to  be  capsized, 
yet  they  durst  not  put  at  once  to  shore  for  fear  of  falling 
into  the  hands  of  soldiers  or  Indians.  It  was  the  Canada 
bank,  the  wrong  side  for  them,  where  they  managed  to 
land  at  daybreak,  so  benumbed  that  they  had  to  spend  some 
time  in  rubbing  and  switching  their  legs  before  they  could 
walk  far  enough  to  reach  a  place  of  concealment. 

Next  night  they  stole  forth,  and,  after  some  difficulty, 
were  able  to  make  free  with  two  bark  canoes,  on  which 
they  crossed  to  the  American  side.  Now  they  had  an 
uninhabited  wilderness  to  cross,  making  for  the  head  of 
Lake  Champlain.  Even  there  they  hid  themselves  by  day, 
and  travelled  only  in  the  dark.  For  a  week  their  way  lay 
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through  a  dreary  swamp,  where  they  could  find  no  water  fit 
to  drink,  and  nothing  to  eat  but  snakes  and  frogs.  One  of 
the  little  party  broke  down,  and  besought  his  companions  to 
abandon  him  as  their  only  chance.  By  the  side  of  a  spring 
of  clear  water  they  built  him  a  brushwood  hut,  and  left  him 
to  die  with  a  pile  of  wood  and  a  supply  of  frogs  and  snakes. 

The  other  two  struggled  on,  growing  weaker  and  weaker. 
On  the  fourteenth  day  of  this  painful  journey  they  fell  in 
with  two  horses.  Their  first  impulse  was  to  kill  one  for 
food;  but  on  second  thoughts  they  mounted  the  horses, 
trusting  to  be  carried  to  some  settlement.  They  were  not 
disappointed.  The  horses  brought  them  to  a  house,  where 
they  were  received  with  every  kindness,  and  could  sleep  and 
eat  their  fill,  though  at  first  they  had  to  be  fed  with  sparing 
caution,  almost  ready,  as  they  were,  to  gnaw  their  own 
fingers  for  hunger. 

George  Ransom  went  on  to  an  uncle’s  home  in  Vermont. 
There,  three  weeks  later,  turned,  up  their  companion,  whom 
they  had  left  to  die  in  the  wilderness.  Revived  by  rest, 
fresh  water,  and  such  meals  as  he  could  make  off  snakes  and 
fiogs,  his  sickness  had  left  him,  and  he  found  himself  able 
to  crawl  in  the  track  of  the  others.  Many  a  poor  fugitive 
has  not  been  so  fortunate,  dying  of  hunger  in  those  frozen 
woods  and  barren  swamps  when  once  he  had  escaped  the 
horrors  of  death  as  an  Indian  captive. 

This  young  Ransom,  whose  life  at  the  end  of  1780  seemed 
hardly  worth  a  month’s  purchase,  lived  threescore  and  ten 
years  longer  upon  the  place  of  his  bringing  up.  What  a 
change  he  saw  about  him  before  his  death  in  1850'  Farms 
factories,  towns,  roads,  railways,  schools,  churches, 'as  these 
sprang  up  on  every  side,  the  old  man  must  have  found  it 
hard  to  believe  this  the  same  ground  upon  which  he  and 
his  neighbours  once  went  in  terror  of  their  lives  from  prowl¬ 
ing  red-skin  warriors.  1 
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iTOHE  history  of  Indian  warfare  abounds  with  anecdotes 
adroit  and  agile  captives  who,  guarded  more  or 
less  carefully,  yet  contrived  somehow  to  give  their 
would-be  torturers  the  slip.  In  the  romances,  too,  of  this 
life,  narrow  escapes  supply  one  of  the  commonest  themes  of 
thrilling  interest.  Fiction  here  cannot  be  more  wonderful 
than  fact.  Of  all  the  escapes  that  might  be  related,  few 
seem  more  unexpected  than  that  of  a  man  who,  just  a 
hundred  years  ago,  was  actually  bound  to  the  fatal  stake, 
and  saw  the  fire  lighted  about  him,  and  had  given  his  life 
up  for  lost,  and  yet  came  back  to  write  the  story  of  such  a 
perilous  adventure,  or  rather  to  dictate  it  to  a  friend,  for  the 
art  of  writing  had  been  omitted  in  our  hero’s  education. 

John  Slover,  a  white  man  by  birth,  was  more  than  half  an 
Indian  by  breeding.  At  the  age  of  eight  he,  with  all  the 
rest  of  his  family,  was  captured  in  an  Indian  raid,  the 
father  being  killed  at  the  same  time.  Carried  off  far  into 
the  backwoods,  this  boy  spent  the  next  twelve  years  of  his 
life  first  among  the  Miamis,  then  among  the  Shawnees,  and, 
as  was  common  in  such  cases,  grew  up  as  much  an  Indian 
as  any  of  them.  When,  among  the  other  young  warriors  of 
his  adopted  people,  he  visited  the  settlements  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  concluding  a  treaty  with  the  whites,  he  had  no 
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thought  of  changing  sides;  and  it  was  only  by  the  urgency 
of  some  relatives,  who  recognized  him  under  the  disguise  of 
tanned  and  painted  skin,  that  he  was  reluctantly  persuaded 
to  return  to  civilized  life. 

Here,  however,  he  seems  to  have  found  no  difficulty  in 
once  more  weaning  himself  from  old  associations.  He  be¬ 
came  a  respectable  citizen  and  church  member.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  he  served  for  a  time 
as  a  soldier  in  the  American  ranks.  Then  in  1782  he  joined 
Colonel  Crawford’s  ill-starred  expedition  against  his  old 
Indian  friends,  those  youthful  experiences  making  him  very 
useful  as  guide  or  scout  to  the  little  army. 

In  full  confidence  of  success,  Crawford  and  his  body  of 
militia  advanced  through  the  woods  and  prairies  of  northern 
Ohio,  almost  as  far  as  the  Indian  towns  on  the  Sandusky. 
But  while  on  the  eve  of  returning,  having  hitherto  met  no 
resistance,  they  were  attacked  by  a  large  force  of  warriors 
hastily  gathered  together  from  different  tribes,  and  hourly 
increasing  in  numbers.  After  a  day’s  desultory  fighting, 
the  white  men  had  had  enough  of  it;  finding  themselves  in 
danger  of  being  surrounded,  they  resolved  on  discretion  as 
the  better  part  of  valour.  An  immediate  retreat  was  ordered, 
which  soon  became  a  rout  These  undisciplined  militiamen, 
who  a  few  days  before  had  been  so  bold  and  boastful,  now 
began  to  ride  off  with  wild  haste,  heedlessly  trampling  down 
their  comrades  on  foot,  and  abandoning  the  wounded,  in 
spite  of  their  supplications,  to  the  savage  hands  of  the 
enemy.  It  was  sauve  qui  pent. 

John  Slover  galloped  away  like  the  rest,  and,  separated 
from  his  company  in  the  darkness  and  confusion,  presently 
found  his  horse  floundering  helplessly  in  a  morass.  He 
leaped  off;  waist  deep  in  the  treacherous  swamp,  he  struggled 
on  to  dry  ground,  and  ran  for  his  life,  spurred  forward  by 
the  exultant  yells  of  the  Indians  resounding  close  at  hand. 
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Before  long  he  overtook  six  men  dismounted  as  himself 
and  flying  with  no  less  eagerness.  The  better  to  get  clear 
of  their  pursuers,  they  agreed  to  bend  away  from  the  main 
line  of  retreat,  making  first  towards  Detroit,  though  that 
was  a  British  post,  by  no  means  their  goal  of  safety.  All 
the  long  June  day  they  kept  hurrying  on,  and  all  next  night, 
not  even  resting  to  eat.  On  the  following  forenoon,  for  the 
first  time,  they  allowed  themselves  to  sit  down  and  bieak- 
fast  off  a  scrap  of  pork— they  had  tasted  nothing  since  the 
day  of  the  battle. 

But  even  this  scanty  meal  they  might  not  enjoy  in  peace. 
The  appearance  of  some  eight  or  nine  warriors  drove  them 
off  into  cover  with  such  haste  as  to  abandon  what  little  bag¬ 
gage  they  had,  though  presently  they  ventured  to  steal  back 
and  recover  it.  Now  skulking  among  the  long  grass  and 
bushes,  now  making  a  fearful  dash  across  open  spaces  of 
prairie,  they  held  their  course  as  best  they  could,  constantly 
terrified  by  whoops  resounding  on  every  side,  and  here  and 
there  crouching  to  the  ground  as  they  caught  sight  of  some 
party  of  the  pursuers  in  hot  search.  The  Indians  had  scat¬ 
tered  themselves  all  over  the  country,  beating  about  it  in 
small  parties  as  if  for  game. 

Our  fugitives  were  in  no  condition  to  stand  at  bay  if  they 
should  be  hunted  down.  Some  of  their  guns  were  lost, 
others  rendered  useless  by  the  drenching  they  had  got  in 
that  swamp.  Two  of  them  were  lame,  one  with  a  burned 
foot,  the  other  from  a  rheumatic  swelling  of  the  knee.  This 
second  man  lagged  behind,  and  could  not  rejoin  the  others, 
who,  after  whistling  and  hallooing  for  some  time,,  gave  him 
up  as  lost,  yet  in  the  end  he  came  safe  home,  faring  better 

than  his  more  active  comrades. 

In  the  evening  the  rest  of  the  party  ventured  to  make 
a  fire,  and  cook  for  supper  a  fawn  which  they  had  caught. 
Nothing  but  utter  exhaustion,  we  must  suppose,  could  have 
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forced  such  imprudence  upon  them.  Next  morning  they 
were  off  at  break  of  day,  seeing  nothing  of  Indians  till  from 
some  ambush  in  the  woods  came  a  fatal  volley,  taking  them 
unawares.  Two  of  Slover’s  companions  fell  dead;  two  more 
were  taken;  the  remaining  one  got  off  safe  somehow.  He 
imself,  turning  to  run  for  a  tree,  found  his  way  barred  by 
an  Indian  who  told  him  to  surrender  and  he  should  not  be 
hurt.  He  at  once  yielded,  rather  too  readily,  as  he  after¬ 
wards  saw  reason  to  think,  considering  that  he  had  a  good 
gun  m  his  hand,  while  the  Indian’s  piece  had  just  been  dis¬ 
charged.  But  it  was  soon  too  late  to  bethink  himself  of 
what  he  might  have  done. 

In  the  group  of  warriors  that  now  sprang  forth  from  their 
cover,  to  gather  round  the  prisoners,  was  one  who  recog¬ 
nized  Slover  as  an  old  acquaintance,  and,  accosting  him  by 
his  Indian  name  Mannuchothee ,  upbraided  him  hotly  for 
earing  arms  against  his  kinsmen  by  adoption.  He  himself 
knew  the  red  men’s  customs  but  too  well,  and  needed  no 
e  ling  to  fear  that  it  might  go  ill  with  him;  so  it  must  have 
een  with  grievous  forebodings  that  he  had  to  trudge  back 
towards  the  Indian  towns. 

At  the  first  town  they  came  to,  the  inhabitants  turned 
out  as  usual,  to  give  these  three  prisoners  a  warm  welcome, 
beating  them  with  sticks  and  the  handles  of  their  toma- 
awks.  The  oldest  of  the  three  was  then  stripped  and 
blackened  with  charcoal  and  water.  The  poor  fellow  could 
not  restrain  his  tears,  for  he  guessed  what  this  gloomy  hint 
meant  nor  could  Slover  give  him  any  comfort,  knowing  it 
to  bo  the  sign  of  death;  but  the  Indians  bid  Slover  hold  his 

tongue  on  the  subject,  and  assured  the  man  that  no  harm 
was  intended  him. 

This  rough  handling  proved  but  a  prelude  to  what  they 
were  to  suffer  at  a  larger  town,  two  miles  further  on  Here 
they  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  in  form,  being  ordered  to 
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make  for  the  council-house,  a  distance  of  three  hundred 
yards,  while  men,  women,  and  children  laid  on  to  them 
amid  a  discordant  din  of  screeching  and  drumming.  The 
man  who  had  been  blackened  was  made  to  run  twenty 
yards  in  advance,  and  on  him  the  tormentors  chiefly  directed 
their  malice,  not  only  showering  blows  upon  his  naked 
body,  but  putting  the  muzzles  of  their  guns  close  to  him  as 
he  ran,  and  firing  powder  and  charges  of  wadding  into  his 
flesh.  When,  all  begrimed  and  bleeding,  he  reached  the 
council-house,  the  wretched  creature  believed  himself  to  be 
in  safety;  but  now  even  the  Indians’  notion  of  fair  play  was 
swept  away  by  their  furious  hatred.  They  dragged  him 
from  the  door  to  which  he  clutched,  vainly  claiming  its 
right  of  asylum.  His  comrades,  who  had  passed  through 
the  ordeal  with  not  so  much  hurt,  had  one  more  glimpse  of 
him  struggling  among  an  excited  crowd.  In  the  evening 
they  saw  his  dead  body,  covered  with  hideous  wounds  and 
blackened  gore. 

Three  more  corpses  in  the  same  state  they  recognized  as 
those  of  Colonel  Crawford’s  son,  his  son-in-law  Colonel 
Harrison,  and  another  officer  of  the  expedition.  These  car¬ 
casses  were  given  to  the  dogs,  the  heads  and  limbs  being 
stuck  up  on  poles  to  illustrate  the  savage  triumph.  Young 
Crawford  had  been  burned  after  witnessing  his  father’s 
death  in  unspeakable  agonies.  Similar  scenes  were  enacted 
in  the  various  towns  of  the  confederacy,  as  victims  kept 
arriving,  brought  in  by  twos  and  threes  from  the  straggling 
rout.  The  Indians  were  infuriated  beyond  their  wont;  for 
not  only  had  the  white  men  boasted  on  that  luckless  march 
that  they  meant  to  give  no  quarter,  but  the  infamous  mas¬ 
sacre  of  Moravian  Indians  at  Gnaddenhutten,  recently  com¬ 
mitted  by  a  band  of  brutal  borderers,  supplied  a  plea  for 
revenge  hardly  to  be  surpassed  by  any  of  the  red  man’s 
atrocities.  The  story  is  too  long  and  too  terrible  for  rela- 
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tion  here :  enough  to  say  that,  by  Indian  ideas  of  justice, 
Crawford  and  his  followers  could  not  he  too  cruelly  punished 
for  the  sin  of  their  countrymen. 

Slover’s  surviving  companion  was  taken  off  to  another 
town,  where  his  fate  may  be  supposed.  To  our  hero  him¬ 
self  the  Indians  behaved  not  unkindly,  yet  he  had  his  doubts. 
The  mixed  force  of  Shawnee  and  Delaware  warriors  at  this 
place,  flushed  with  their  victory,  spent  the  next  fortnight  in 
a  state  of  high  excitement,  holding  councils  every  day  with 
nocturnal  interludes  of  war  dancing,  to  which  ceremonies 
Slower  was  invited  as  one  of  themselves.  He  had  not  for¬ 
gotten  the  Indian  dialects  familiar  to  him  in  youth;  and,  on 
his  first  appearance  at  the  council,  he  was  closely  examined 
as  to  the  Americans’  resources  and  the  state  of  their  war 
with  Great  Britain.  He  had  information  to  give  them  of  the 
surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  a  serious  blow  for  these  Indians 
who  were  in  alliance  with  the  British.  But  next  day  appeared 
two  white  renegadoes,  who  declared  his  news  false;  where¬ 
upon  the  warriors  began  to  show  less  favour  towards  him. 

There  were  three  or  four  renegade  borderers  or  British 
agents  among  the  Indians,  apparently  inciting  them  to  such 
acts  as  they  were  prone  enough  to  of  themselves.  Slover 
accuses  these  white  men,  particularly  one  of  the  Girtys,  a 
family  of  traitors  notorious  in  frontier  history,  of  trying 
their  best  to  stir  up  the  Indians  against  him  by  lies  and 
tricks.  He  also  says  that,  while  the  councils  were  going  on, 
there  came  a  message  from  the  commander  of  Detroit,  blaming 
his  allies  for  giving  quarter:  they  should  take  no  prisoners 
a  significant  hint.  We  hope  Slover  is  mistaken  in  this;  but 
certainly  the  council  resolved  not  to  be  hampered  by  any 
scruples  of  mercy.  He  saw  twelve  more  white  men  brought 
in  and  carried  off  to  be  burned  at  various  places,  so  that 
every  band  of  the  allied  tribes  should  enjoy  its  fair  share  of 
gloating  over  the  fruits  of  victory. 
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Of  liis  own  prospects  he  hardly  knew  what  to  think.  He 
would  have  liked  to  run  away,  as  Girty  told  the  Indians  he 
did,  but  put  off  the  attempt  for  some  favourable  chance.  He 
was  allowed  to  go  about  unbound;  he  had  been  adopted  into 
an  Indian  family;  surely  the  bitterness  of  death  was  passed! 
And  yet  what  right  had  he  to  hope  for  special  clemency,  he 
upon  whom  his  captors  must  look  as  a  deserter1?  His  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  language  enabled  him  to  make  before  the  red¬ 
skinned  judges  a  reasonable  defence  of  his  conduct  in  fight¬ 
ing  against  them;  but,  as  was  their  way,  they  took  plenty 
of  time  before  giving  a  verdict  in  his  case.  He  attended 
every  council  but  one,  when  indeed  he  was  specially  sum¬ 
moned;  but  the  squaw  of  the  wigwam  where  he  lived  would 
not  allow  him  to  go,  and  hid  him  under  a  heap  of  skins. 
What  could  this  mean  1  He  was  soon  to  know. 

Early  in  the  morning  about  forty  warriors,  accompanied 
by  one  of  the  Girtys,  came  demanding  him  at  his  wigwam. 
The  soft-hearted  squaw  had  to  give  him  up;  he  was  stripped, 
blackened,  tied  with  his  arms  behind  his  back,  and  a  rope 
round  his  neck.  It  had  come  to  this  after  all. 

They  led  him  away  to  a  town  about  five  miles  off,  where 
he  was  beaten  as  before  with  clubs  and  tomahawks,  then 
left  for  some  time  tied  to  a  tree,  fully  believing  that  he  had 
made  his  last  journey  on  earth.  But  it  was  not  so;  the  red 
men  loved  to  dwell  upon  the  sweet  morsel  of  revenge;  the 
last  thing  they  thought  of  would  be  putting  a  prisoner  out 
of  pain.  Later  in  the  day  the  procession  moved  on  to  another 
town.  Here  stood  a  council-house,  partly  roofed  and  partly 
open  to  the  sky,  which  was  destined  for  the  theatre  of 
Slover’s  agony.  In  the  uncovered  part  he  was  bound  to  a 
tall  post,  round  which  piles  of  wood  had  been  placed  ready. 
Some  began  to  light  these  piles,  while  others  tied  the  victim 
to  the  post  with  the  same  thong  that  trussed  his  arms  be¬ 
hind  him;  another  cord  round  his  neck  was  also  fastened 
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higher  up  above  reach  of  the  flames.  The  now  crackling 
piles  were  about  three  feet  high  and  about  four  feet  from 
the  post,  not  to  burn  him  too  quickly.  In  such  anxious 
moments  one  observes  minutely  and  remembers  distinctly. 

His  fate  seemed  to  be  sealed,  helpless  as  he  stood  in  the 
hands  of  the  executioners,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  pitiless 
faces  filling  every  corner  of  the  council-house.  Brought  up 
among  themselves,  and  having  learned  in  his  boyhood  to  bear 
pain  like  a  man,  the  Indians  did  not  doubt  but  that  this 
victim  would  afford  them  excellent  sport.  He,  for  his  part, 
was  prepared  to  endure  the  utmost  with  patience.  If  he  had 
learned  bodily  fortitude  among  the  red  men,  among  the 
whites  he  had  been  taught  lessons  that  now  stood  him  in 
good  stead.  Through  the  morning  exercised  by  the  religious 
considerations  befitting  one  in  his  case,  he  had  found  strength 
and  consolation  in  meditating  on  such  words  as,  “  In  peace 
thou  shalt  see  God.  Fear  not  those  who  can  kill  the  body.” 
This  backwoodsman  was  no  heathen,  like  so  many  of  his 
fellows,  and  his  faith  came  to  aid  him  in  that  fearful  hour. 

A  little  time  of  torment,  of  weakness,  of  struggle,  and  then _ 

He  says  that  he  felt  “willing,  satisfied,  and  glad  to  die.” 
But  he  was  to  live  for  many  a  year  yet,  he  before  whom  no 
doubt  there  would  appear  rolled  out  all  the  memories  of  his 

past  life,  to  which  he  believed  himself  bidding  adieu  for 
ever. 

“I  was  tied  to  the  post,  as  I  have  already  said,  and  the 
lame  was  now  kindled.  The  day  was  clear,  not  a  cloud  to 
be  seen  If  there  were  clouds  low  in  the  horizon,  the  sides 
of  the  house  prevented  me  from  seeing  them;  but  I  heard 
no  thunder  nor  observed  any  sign  of  approaching  rain.  Just 
as  the  fire  of  one  pile  began  to  blaze  the  wind  rose  From 
the  time  they  began  to  kindle  the  fire  and  to  tie  me  to  the 
post,  until  the  wind  began  to  blow,  was  about  fifteen 
minutes.  The  wind  blew  a  hurricane,  and  the  rain  followed 
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in  less  than  three  minutes.  The  rain  fell  violent,  and  the 
fire,  though  it  began  to  blaze  considerably,  was  instantly 
extinguished.  The  rain  lasted  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

“  When  it  was  over  the  savages  stood  amazed  and  were  a 
long  time  silent.  At  last,  one  said,  ‘We  will  let  him  alone 
till  morning,  and  take  a  whole  day’s  frolic  in  burning  him.’ 
The  sun  at  this  time  was  about  three  hours  high.  It  was 
agreed  upon,  and  the  rope  about  my  neck  was  untied,  and 
making  me  sit  down  they  began  to  dance  round  me.  They 
continued  dancing  in  this  manner  until  eleven  o’clock  at 
night,  in  the  meantime  beating,  kicking,  and  wounding  me 
with  their  tomahawks  and  clubs. 

“At  last  one  of  the  warriors,  the  Half  Moon,  asked  me  if  I 
was  sleepy.  I  answered,  yes.  The  head  warrior  then  chose 
out  three  warriors  to  take  care  of  me.  I  was  taken  to  a 
blockhouse;  my  arms  were  tied  until  the  cord  was  hid  in 
the  flesh;  they  were  tied  in  two  places,  above  the  wrist  and 
above  the  elbows.  A  rope  was  fastened  about  my  neck  and 
tied  to  a  beam  of  the  house,  but  permitting  me  to  lie  down 
on  a  board.  The  three  warriors  were  constantly  harassing 
and  troubling  me,  saying,  ‘  How  will  you  like  to  eat  fire  to¬ 
morrow? — you  will  kill  no  more  Indians  now.’  I  was  in 
expectation  of  their  going  to  sleep,  when  at  length  about  an 
hour  before  daybreak  two  laid  down;  the  third  smoked  a 
pipe,  talked  to  me  and  asked  the  same  painful  questions. 
About  half  an  hour  after  he  also  laid  down.  I  heard  him 
begin  to  snore. 

“  Instantly  I  went  to  work,  and  as  my  arms  were  per¬ 
fectly  dead  with  the  cord,  I  laid  myself  down  upon  my  right 
arm,  which  was  behind  my  back,  and,  keeping  it  fast  with 
my  fingers,  which  had  still  some  life  and  strength,  I  slipped 
the  cord  from  my  left  arm  over  my  elbow  and  my  wrist.  One 
of  the  warriors  now  got  up  and  stirred  the  fire.  I  was 
apprehensive  that  I  should  be  examined,  and  thought  it  was 
( 10s )  M 
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over  with  me;  but  my  hopes  revived  when  now  he  lay 
down  again.  I  then  attempted  to  unloose  the  rope  about  my 
neck,  tried  to  gnaw  it,  but  it  was  in  vain,  as  it  was  as  thick 
as  my  thumb,  and  as  hard  as  iron,  being  made  of  a  buffalo 
hide.  I  wrought  with  it  a  long  time,  gave  it  up  and  could 
see  no  relief.  At  this  time  I  saw  daybreak  and  heard  the 
cock  crow.  I  made  a  second  attempt,  almost  without  hope, 
pulling  the  rope  by  putting  my  fingers  between  my  neck  and 
it,  and  to  my  great  surprise  it  came  easily  untied.  It  was  a 
noose  with  two  or  three  knots  tied  over  it.” 

Free!  What  a  breath  he  must  have  drawn;  but  small 
time  could  he  spare  to  rejoice  over  this  unexpected  chance! 
Most  gingerly  he  stepped  over  the  bodies  of  the  snoring 
warriors,  whose  awakening  might  be  looked  for  at  any 
moment.  In  such  haste  was  he  to  be  gone  that  he  did  not 
even  wait  to  secure  one  of  their  weapons.  Safe  outside,  one 
quick  look  around,  and  he  scudded  on  his  bare  feet  through 
the  silent  wigwams.  He  saw  no  one  but  a  squaw  and  her 
children  asleep  under  a  tree.  The  whole  band,  tired  out  by 
dancing  and  excitement,  slept  as  heavily  as  his  careless 
guards.  Even  the  dogs  seem  not  to  have  been  disturbed  by 
this  dark  figure  gliding  away  in  the  twilight. 

Once  clear  of  the  town,  he  hid  himself  among  the  tall 
stalks  of  a  field  of  Indian  corn,  while  he  undid  the  thong 
still  twisted  round  his  bruised  and  swollen  arm.  Using 
this  as  a  halter,  he  then  went  to  catch  one  of  the  horses  which 
he  had  seen  feeding  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  For  saddle 
he  took  a  piece  of  old  rug  that  was  hanging  on  a  fence. 
Now  for  a  hot  ride!  Away  he  went  like  an  unbound 
Mazeppa. 

“  ’Twas  scarcely  yet  the  break  of  day, 

And  on  he  foamed — away! — away!” 

Luckily  the  country  before  him  was  level  and  the  woods 
were  open.  Perhaps  the  horse  may  have  been  one  stolen  from 
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the  white  settlements,  not  unwilling  to  return  to  its  old  home. 
At  all  events  its  spirit  must  have  fallen  in  with  the  impa¬ 
tience  of  this  naked  man  riding  for  his  life.  By  ten  o’clock 
they  were  over  the  Scioto,  and,  as  Slover  reckoned,  fifty 
miles  from  the  town  where  his  intending  torturers  would 
now  be  wild  over  the  loss  of  their  prey.  But,  knowing  well 
as  he  did  that  a  whole  degree  on  the  map  was  nothing  to  an 
Indian’s  disappointed  thirst  for  bloodshed,  he  pressed  on 
some  five  and  twenty  miles  more  till  the  horse  was  fairly 
worn  out.  About  three  o’clock  he  dismounted  and  ran 
twenty  miles  on  foot,  hearing  or  fancying  he  heard  the 
halloos  of  the  pursuers  behind  him.  At  ten  o’clock  he  made 
his  first  halt,  overcome  by  a  fit  of  vomiting  after  such  enor¬ 
mous  exertions. 

But  even  yet  he  could  not  venture  on  more  than  two 
hours’  rest.  As  soon  as  the  moon  rose  he  once  more  set 
out,  flying  all  night.  In  the  morning  he  saw  good  to  turn 
aside  some  fifteen  miles  from  the  direct  course,  carefully 
smoothing  away  behind  him  as  he  went  the  marks  of  his 
passage  through  weeds  and  long  grass,  so  as  to  baffle  those 
human  wolves  on  his  track.  Their  tricks  were  familiar  to 
him  of  old.  He  had  no  path  to  lead  him;  but  such  a 
man  could  find  a  guide-post  in  every  tree,  even  if  the  sun 
were  hid,  by  which  he  easily  steered  his  course. 

The  worst  enemy  after  all  that  appeared  to  molest  him 
was  the  mosquitoes.  At  night  they  kept  him  awake,  wearied 
as  he  was;  and  all  day  he  had  to  be  switching  them  off  with 
a  brush  of  bush.  Nettles,  thorns,  and  briars,  too,  stung  and 
tore  his  bare  limbs,  for  he  had  no  other  covering  than  the 
piece  of  rug  which  had  served  him  for  a  saddle.  Then  there 
was  hunger;  he  had  not  time  to  stop  and  cater  for  himself, 
even  if  a  naked  unarmed  man  were  likely  to  fare  well  in  the 
woods  with  ever  so  much  leisure.  At  three  o’clock  of  the 
fourth  day  he  got  “  about  seven  raspberries,”  his  first  meal 
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since  the  Indians  led  him  out  to  the  stake.  He  felt  weak  by 
this  time,  and  no  wonder!  Yet  he  swam  the  Muskingum  at 
a  place  where  it  was  some  two  hundred  yards  wide,  then 
sitting  down  on  the  further  bank,  for  the  first  time  allowed 
himself  to  think  that  “  I  had  a  start  of  the  Indians  if  any 
should  pursue.” 

Now  he  was  not  far  from  safety.  Next  day  he  caught 
two  crayfish  in  a  stream,  and  went  so  far  in  the  strength  of 
such  slight  refreshment  that  when  evening  came  he  had  only 
five  miles  to  reach  Wheeling.  Resting  that  night,  he  dragged 
himself  on  to  the  Ohio  opposite  Wheeling.  He  saw  a  white 
man  on  an  island  in  the  river  and  hailed  him.  But  so  great 
was  the  terror  of  Indians  and  their  treacherous  wiles  that 
the  man  would  hardly  trust  himself  across,  fearing  some 
ambush.  It  was  only  after  a  good  deal  of  parleying  that 
Slover  could  persuade  him  to  bring  his  canoe.  Thus  at  last 
he  gained  his  city  of  refuge,  lean,  torn,  blistered,  and  scarred, 
a  living  monument  of  the  fate  of  so  many  of  his  comrades 
who  had  not  been  as  fortunate.  Such  were  the  risks  of 
Indian  warfare. 

It  was  not  only  the  Indians  who  could  be  cruel  captors, 
or  the  white  men  who  made  slippery  captives,  as  we  learn 
from  many  a  story.  Three  or  four  years  later,  before  the 
horror  and  resentment  excited  by  the  fate  of  Crawford’s 
expedition  had  died  away,  a  girl  just  outside  of  Pittsburgh 
saw  an  Indian  crawling  along  by  the  help  of  a  pole,  who  in 
broken  English  begged  her  for  milk.  He  was  in  a  miserable 
state,  worn  to  a  skeleton  and  lame  with  a  fractured  leg. 
Giving  a  quite  unsatisfactory  account  of  himself,  he  at  last 
could  not  but  confess  that  he  was  one  of  a  party  which  had 
attacked  an  outlying  fort  the  month  before.  In  this  skir¬ 
mish  a  white  man  had  been  killed  and  his  daughter  carried 
off,  who  was  afterwards  found  tomahawked  on  the  trail  of 
the  Indians.  Here  also  this  wretched  creature  had  received 
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the  wound  from  which  he  had  been  suffering  all  these  weeks, 
lost  and  helpless  in  the  woods. 

What  was  to  be  done  with  him1?  The  regular  soldiers  of 
the  garrison,  always  more  generous  to  their  Indian  foes 
than  the  border  militiamen,  incensed  by  raids  and  outrages, 
were  inclined  to  treat  him  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  But  the 
widow  of  the  slaughtered  settler  came  with  a  deputation  of 
her  neighbours  to  demand  this  victim  due  to  their  vengeance, 
and  such  was  the  strength  of  public  feeling  in  the  young 
settlement  that  the  soldiers  gave  him  up.  No  secret  was 
made  by  his  new  custodians  that,  after  going  through  the 
form  of  a  trial,  they  meant  to  burn  and  torture  him  on  the 
very  spot  where  the  white  man  had  fallen.  The  savages 
who  had  so  treated  Crawford’s  men  were  held  out  of  the 
pale  of  Christian  charity. 

On  the  way  to  this  place  the  unfortunate  Indian  had  a 
fall  from  his  horse,  which  once  more  broke  his  leg,  now  in 
a  fair  way  of  healing  through  the  care  of  an  army  surgeon. 
It  seemed  as  if  such  an  injury  made  little  matter  now,  for 
no  sooner  was  he  brought  to  the  fort  than  the  avengers  of 
blood  set  about  the  arrangements  for  his  execution.  While 
some  went  out  to  summon  a  jury  among  the  scattered  set¬ 
tlers,  others,  taking  their  verdict  for  granted,  gathered  a 
pile  of  wood  in  advance,  not  to  lose  time.  But  when  the 
jury  came  together  they  found  no  prisoner  for  them  to  try, 
or  rather  to  condemn.  Through  the  night  the  prisoner  had 
managed  to  climb  out  of  the  block-house  where  he  was  con¬ 
fined.  Either  his  broken  leg  had  made  it  seem  needless  to 
bind  and  watch  him  closely,  or,  as  may  be  charitably  sus¬ 
pected,  one  of  his  guards  had  shown  a  sneaking  sense  of 
humanity  by  helping  him  away. 

Jury,  guard,  and  would-be  executioners  at  once  joined  in 
a  hunt,  but  nothing  was  seen  of  the  fugitive  for  three  days. 
Then  a  boy,  going  to  look  after  some  horses,  caught  a  glimpse 
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of  the  dusky  figure  making  off  upon  one  of  them ;  he  had 
bridled  it  with  strips  of  bark,  and  helped  himself  on  to  its 
back  by  a  pole.  A  party  of  settlers  were  soon  in  hot  pur¬ 
suit.  They  followed  the  Indian  ninety  miles,  then  found 
the  horse  still  reeking  with  sweat  by  the  bank  of  the  Alle¬ 
ghany  River,  beyond  which  they  durst  not  venture  into  the 
Indian  country.  Their  intended  victim,  after  riding  so  far 
with  his  broken  leg — an  astonishing  feat  of  endurance — had 
apparently  taken  to  the  water.  There  was  afterwards  some 
reason  to  believe  that  the  poor  wretch’s  long  sufferings  and 
efforts  did  not  bring  him  back  to  his  people.  He  might  well 
have  perished  by  the  way,  drowned,  starved,  or  exhausted 
by  fever  and  fatigue,  as  has  been  the  lot  of  so  many  a  one 
in  like  case. 


A  MIDNIGHT  RAID. 


TOUT  hearts  and  strong  arms  the  early  settlers  in  the 
W^|j  backwoods  had  need  of,  who  must  not  only  wring  a 
hard  living  from  the  wilderness,  but  might  any  day 
have  to  defend  their  lives  against  its  former  masters.  Years 
together  these  pioneers  would  have  to  go  about  their  work 
in  danger  of  Indian  cruelty  and  treachery,  in  danger  rather 
than  in  dread,  for  nervous  people  could  never  have  endured 
such  a  trying  existence,  and  those  who  did  undertake  its 
perils  commonly  came  to  look  upon  them  quite  as  matters 
of  course.  In  every  exposed  district  there  would  be  a  block¬ 
house  or  other  rude  fortress,  able  to  stand  a  siege  of  a  few 
days,  into  which  the  white  men  could  gather  at  the  first 
alarm.  Yet  often  the  backwoodsman  was  found  rash  and 
careless,  running  terrible  risks  rather  than  abandon  his 
scanty  harvest  or  his  poor  stock  of  household  goods;  and 
often  some  stealthy  troop  of  red  men  would  break  upon  the 
clearings  before  any  notice  had  been  given  of  their  approach. 
Then  the  settler  might  have  to  fight  for  his  scalp  in  the 
open  woods,  or  to  defend  his  log  cabin  and  all  that  was  dear 
to  him  with  the  strength  of  desperation,  aided  not  only  by 
his  bold  sons,  but  by  the  women  and  children,  who,  in  such 
a  life,  might  any  day  be  called  on  to  play  a  man’s  part. 

There  are  few  counties  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio  but  have 
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some  tale  to  tell  of  gallant  encounter  or  fearful  massacre, 
handed  down  from  the  troubled  times  of  their  settlement  in 
the  latter  half  of  last  century.  It  is  a  history  rich  in  pain¬ 
fully  thrilling  incidents,  upon  which  one  would  fain  not 
dwell  too  long.  As  a  sample  of  those  border  tragedies  let 
us  take  this  one,  narrated  in  MacClung’s  sketches  of  western 
adventure. 

In  a  lonely  part  of  Kentucky  lived  a  widow  named  Shanks 
with  her  grown-up  family.  Their  house  was  a  double  cabin, 
one  end  of  it  occupied  by  two  unmarried  daughters  and  a 
little  girl,  the  other  by  the  old  mother,  her  two  sons,  and 
another  daughter,  also  a  widow  with  a  sucking  child — 
widows  were  sadly  numerous  in  Kentucky’s  early  days.  It 
was  the  spring  of  1787,  wrhen  the  melted  snow  had  once 
more  laid  the  country  open  to  Indian  incursions;  but  as  yet 
this  household  saw  no  reason  for  betaking  themselves  to  any 
place  of  protection. 

“  The  hour  was  eleven  o’clock  at  night.  One  of  the  un¬ 
married  daughters  was  still  busily  engaged  at  the  loom,  but 
the  other  members  of  the  family,  with  the  exception  of  one 
of  the  sons,  had  retired  to  rest.  Some  symptoms  of  an 
alarming  nature  had  engaged  the  attention  of  the  young 
man  before  anything  of  a  decided  character  took  place.  The 
ciies  of  owls  were  heard  in  the  adjoining  wood,  answering 
each  other  in  rather  an  unusual  manner.”  (By  means  of 
such  signals,  it  is  well  known,  the  Indian  warriors  would 
communicate  with  one  another  while  creeping  towards  their 
point  of  attack.)  “  The  horses,  which  were  inclosed  as  usual 
in  a  pound  near  the  house,  were  more  than  commonly  ex¬ 
cited,  and  by  repeated  snorting  and  galloping  announced 
the  presence  of  some  object  of  terror.  The  young  man  was 
often  upon  the  point  of  awakening  his  brother,  but  was  as 
often  restrained  by  the  fear  of  incurring  ridicule  and  the 
reproach  of  timidity,  at  that  time  an  unpardonable  blemish 
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in  the  character  of  a  Kentuckian.  At  length  hasty  steps 
were  heard  in  the  yard,  and  quickly  afterward  several  loud 
knocks  at  the  door,  accompanied  by  the  usual  exclamation, 
‘Who  keeps  house  V  in  very  good  English.  The  young- 
man,  supposing  from  the  language  that  some  benighted 
settlers  were  at  the  door,  hastily  arose,  and  was  advancing 
to  withdraw  the  bar  which  secured  it,  when  his  mother, 
who  had  long  lived  upon  the  frontiers,  and  had  probably 
detected  the  Indian  tone  in  the  demand  for  admission,  in¬ 
stantly  sprang  out  of  bed  and  ordered  her  son  not  to  admit 
them,  declaring  that  they  were  Indians.” 

Indians  they  were!  The  rest  of  the  family,  roused  by 
the  disturbance,  got  up  hurriedly,  and  the  young  men  seized 
their  guns,  which  were  kept  always  loaded.  Soon  there 
could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  character  of  these  late  visitors. 


Finding  that  deceit  did  not  serve  them,  they  began  hammer¬ 
ing  at  the  door  as  if  bent  on  breaking  it  in.  A  shot  through 
one  of  the  loopholes  in  the  cabin  wall  made  them  draw  back, 
but  only  to  discover  the  weakest  point  of  the  slender  de- 
fences. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Shanks  family  were  quite  unpre¬ 
pared  for  such  an  attack.  The  two  cabins  did  not  commu¬ 
nicate  with  each  other,  but  had  separate  doors  at  either  end 
of  the  double  building.  The  Indians,  not  caring  to  expose 
themselves  to  the  fire  of  the  men,  soon  found  that  the  other 
cabin  was  occupied  by  three  unarmed  girls,  and  that  their 
brothers’  guns  could  not  be  brought  to  bear  upon  its  entrance. 
Here,  then,  the  attack  became  directed,  the  assailants  pulling 
down  rails  from  the  fence  and  using  them  as  battering-rams. 
The  door  was  soon  forced  in,  and  a  crowd  of  dusky  savages 
rushed  into  the  cabin,  having  the  three  terrified  girls,  as 

they  thought,  at  their  mercy. 

But  these  daughters  of  the  backwoods  did  not  yield  wit  1- 
out  a  struggle.  The  eldest,  like  a  tiger  at  bay,  defended 
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herself  with  a  knife,  and  killed  one  of  the  Indians  before 
they  tomahawked  her.  The  second  they  made  prisoner.  In 
the  darkness  and  confusion  the  little  girl  managed  to  slip 
out,  and  might  have  made  off  to  the  woods  if  she  had  kept 
her  presence  of  mind.  But  with  natural  bewilderment  she 
stayed  in  the  yard,  running  round  the  house  wringing  her 
hands,  and  crying  that  her  sisters  were  killed. 

Her  piteous  exclamations  being  heard  by  those  in  the 
other  cabin,  the  brothers  would  have  rushed  out  to  rescue 
her  if  their  mother  had  not  prevented  them.  What  a  heart¬ 
rending  task  for  a  mother  to  declare  that  her  youngest  child 
must  be  left  to  its  fate  1  But  the  old  woman  was  right :  it 
would  only  be  sacrificing  their  own  fives  without  any  hope 
of  saving  the  girl.  And  before  long  it  was  too  late — a  loud 
scream  outside,  a  few  faint  moans,  then  silence,  told  them 
what  had  happened. 

A  terrible  pause  of  suspense  followed  for  those  within. 
They  could  not  hope  that  the  Indians,  having  already  tasted 
blood,  would  abandon  their  cruel  work  half-done.  Quickly 
they  knew  what  to  expect  from  such  an  enemy.  'What 
sound  was  that?— the  crackling  of  flames,  drowned  for  a 
moment  in  a  fierce  yell  of  exultation !  The  other  end  of  the 
house  had  been  set  on  fire.  The  dry  wood  burned  rapidly  • 
and  both  the  Indians  and  their  victims  knew  that  a  few 
minutes  more  must  bring  them  face  to  face.  The  mother 
and  her  sons  took  hurried  counsel.  Staying  where  they 
were  would  be  certain  death;  if  they  left  their  shelter  there 
was  some  faint  chance  of  escape.  So  the  door  was  thrown 
open;  Mrs.  Shanks,  aided  by  her  elder  son,  made  for  one 
part  of  the  fence,  while  the  younger  ran  another  way  with 
his  sister  and  her  child. 

The  blazing  roof  lighted  up  all  the  yard,  where  the  In¬ 
dians  stood  coolly  waiting  to  dispose  of  these  fugitives 
1  hey  allowed  the  old  woman  to  reach  the  fence,  then  killed 
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her  with  several  bullets  while  she  was  climbing  over.  But 
their  deliberate  cruelty  missed  its  mark  in  part,  for  the  son 
remained  unhurt  by  this  volley,  and  before  they  could  fire 
again  had  buried  himself  in  the  darkness  of  the  woods.  The 
other  party  were  also  attacked  while  crossing  the  fence. 
Several  Indians,  throwing  down  their  guns,  rushed  upon 
them  with  tomahawks.  This  brother  defended  his  sister 
most  gallantly,  wielding  his  rifle  like  a  club,  and  drawing 
the  whole  attention  of  the  assailants  on  himself,  till  he  fell, 
overpowered  by  numbers,  to  be  scalped  and  horribly  mangled. 
But,  thanks  to  his  devotion,  the  sister  had  managed  to  escape 
with  her  child.  The  Indians  appear  to  have  done  their 
hateful  work  clumsily  enough  here,  for  it  is  a  wonder  that 
any  of  the  family  should  have  got  away. 

The  fortunate  survivors  lost  no  time  in  rousing  their 
neighbours,  and  by  daybreak  thirty  mounted  men  were 
gathered  together  eager  to  take  revenge  for  these  smoking 
ruins  and  mutilated  corpses.  The  Indians,  as  was  their 
custom  after  such  an  exploit,  had  retreated  at  once  with 
what  booty  they  could  carry  off  and  the  girl  whom  they 
made  prisoner.  But  this  time  unusual  promptitude  was 
shown  in  the  pursuit,  so  that  they  found  it  hard  to  get  clear 
away  with  horsemen  after  them,  and  the  capricious  weather 
now  giving  a  means  of  tracing  their  flight,  upon  which  they 
did  not  reckon  when  the  raid  was  planned,  for  above  all 
things  Indian  warriors  were  cautious. 

“A  light  snow,”  says  McClung,  “had  fallen  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  night,  and  the  Indian  trail  could  be  pur¬ 
sued  at  a  gallop.  It  led  directly  into  the  mountainous 
country  bordering  upon  Licking,  and  afforded  evidences  of 
great  hurry  and  precipitation  on  the  part  of  the  fugitives. 
Unfortunately  a  hound  had  been  permitted  to  accompany 
the  whites,  and  as  the  trail  became  fresh  and  the  seen 
warm  she  followed  it  with  eagerness,  baying  loudly  and 
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giving  the  alarm  to  the  Indians.  The  consequences  of  this 
imprudence  were  soon  displayed.  The  enemy,  finding  the 
pursuit  keen,  and  perceiving  that  the  strength  of  the 
prisoner  began  to  fail,  instantly  sunk  their  tomahawks  in 
her  head  and  left  her,  still  warm  and  bleeding,  upon  the 
snow.  As  the  whites  came  up  she  retained  strength  enough 
to  wave  her  hand  in  token  of  recognition,  and  appeared 
desirous  of  giving  them  some  information  with  regard  to 
the  enemy,  but  her  strength  was  too  far  gone.  Her  brother 
sprang  from  his  horse  and  knelt  by  her  side,  endeavouring 
to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood,  but  in  vain.  She  gave  him 
er  hand,  muttered  some  inarticulate  words,  and  expired 
within  two  minutes  after  the  arrival  of  the  party.” 

!t  was  no  time  for  mourning;  the  poor  girl’s  friends  and 

,h+°1tlyuresumed  fcheir  pursuit,  cursing  the  fiends 
that  had  had  the  heart  to  do  such  a  deed.  But  soon  they  were 
to  have  a  proof  of  the  virtue  which  the  red  man’s  savage 

minn'LT  ***  ^  hateful  qualiti^  In  twenty 

minutes  the  enemy  appeared  to  be  almost  within  reach  On 

saeeneflPirarT  ndge  the  f01'mS  °f  Indkn  Warriors  could  be 

»'  wmi  T  t0  tree'  and  “  steady  yel>  of  defiance 
was  kept  up  as  if  from  many  voices.  The  wary  frontiers- 

en  recognized  here  a  common  trick  of  a  war  party  to 

magnify  its  numbers,  and  guessed  that  they  had  in  reality 

sl:z  “a “re  them'  ^  "f> horTS 

spreading  themselves  out  so  as  to  inclose  the  defenders  of 
ie  ridge  at  either  flank,  they  scaled  the  hillside,  usino-  the 
same  precaution  of  dodging  behind  trees  or  rushhm  from 
one  point  of  shelter  to  another  §  1 

covlldlttlf?  fr°m  ab0TC>  whites  die- 

covered  that  they  had  no  more  than  two  men  to  deal  with 

little  rear  guard  held  'the 
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was  but  a  small  delay  that  they  were  able  to  cause;  one  of 
them  was  shot  dead,  and  the  other  got  away  badly  wounded, 
as  might  be  seen  by  his  blood-stained  tracks  in  the  snow. 

But  that  short  respite  had  probably  been  the  saving  of 
the  rest.  When  they  had  swept  this  slight  opposition  from 
their  path,  the  avengers  once  more  mounted  and  urged  on 
their  steeds  along  the  Indian  trail.  They  followed  it  till 
night,  when  the  tracks  were  lost  in  a  running  stream. 
Next  morning  the  spring  snow  had  melted,  and  with  it 
vanished  all  trace  of  the  scalping  party.  They  had  struck 
their  blow,  and  escaped  to  boast  of  what,  in  their  eyes,  was 
nothing  but  an  honourable  act  of  patriotism. 


t 
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IpEIHE  Ohio  river  had  already  become  a  great  highroad 
western  traffic  before  its  banks  were  cleared  of 
—  the  primeval  forest  and  the  native  warriors  driven 
from  their  hunting  grounds.  The  early  history  of  this 
region,  therefore,  is  specially  rich  in  stories  and  legends  of 
Indian  battles,  massacres,  captivities,  escapes,  and  all  the 
thrilling  incidents  so  familiar  to  us  in  novels  like  Cooper’s. 
A  characteristic  specimen  of  such  tales,  almost  an  epitome, 
indeed,  of  the  main  features  of  Indian  adventure,  may  be 
found  in  one  that  a  young  man  named  Charles  Johnston 
lived  to  tell  of  experiences  which  few  men  would  care  to  go 
through  twice  in  a  lifetime. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  Johnston  was  employed  as  clerk 
or  assistant  to  a  Mr.  John  May,  who  had  been  appointed 
surveyor  of  the  Kentucky  lands,  then  being  opened  up  for 
settlement.  Towards  the  close  of  the  winter  of  1790  they 
travelled  down  the  Ohio  in  one  of  the  large  decked  boats 
used  upon  that  river.  As  companions  on  their  hazardous 
journey,  where  trusty  companions  were  most  desirable,  they 
had  a  trader,  one  Jacob  Skyles,  with  his  stock  of  dry  goods; 
a  rough  frontiersman  of  the  name  of  Flinn,  which  seems  to 
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bespeak  him  of  Irish  origin;  and  two  sisters  called  Dolly  and 
Peggy  Fleming,  daughters  of  a  tavern-keeper  at  Pittsburgh, 
whom,  we  might  guess  to  be  Scotch  by  extraction,  but  they 
are  said  to  have  been  relations  of  Flinn,  and  to  have  come 
m  his  company  seeking  to  better  their  not  very  favourable 
fortunes  in  the  new  settlements  of  Kentucky. 

This  party  was  made  up  at  Point  Pleasant,  where  the  Ohio 
and  the  Kanhawa  meet,  the  last  camp  of  refuge  from  which 
they  must  now  run  the  gauntlet  of  savage  hostilities. 
Taking  a  short  stay  here  they  were  warned  of  Indian  bands 
reported  to  be  infesting  both  banks  of  the  river  and  showing 
no  mercy  to  any  unfortunate  white  people  who  could  be 
decoyed  into  their  clutches.  This  was  no  more  than  the 
ravellers  might  expect  and  must  be  prepared  for.  They 
were,  of  course,  well  armed,  and  saw  little  cause  for  fear  so 
long  as  they  should  not  trust  themselves  on  shore,  since  the 
red  man  of  the  backwoods  had  not  as  yet  been  known  to 
attempt  water  warfare.  It  was  agreed  among  them,  then, 

to  keep  steadily  out  in  the  broad  stream  without  venturing 
to  land  for  any  reason.  ° 

The  river,  swelled  by  spring  floods,  was  at  its  height 
when  they  embarked  from  Point  Pleasant,  and  the  boat 
nfted  easily  down  with  almost  no  exertion  on  their  part 
one  nun  only  being  needed  at  the  steering  oar  to  keep  her 
hi  e  current,  at  the  same  time  looking  out  sharp  on  either 
band  for  any  sign  of  the  enemy. 

Thus  all  went  well  till  the  twentieth  of  March,  when  they 
were  approaching  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto.  At  daylight 
Fhnn  being  on  the  watch,  the  rest  were  awakened  by  his 
grnng  an  alarm.  Instantly  they  got  up  and  hurried  on 
deck,  dressed  or  undressed  as  it  happened,  to  see  the  smoke 

Indians"6}  7  bef°re  tW  This  must  mean 

couZ  f  tl  °n  77h  bank  Was  a  question  the  winding 
coinse  of  the  river  did  not  allow  them  to  decide  for  some 
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time.  As  soon  as  they  came  near  enough  to  make  sure  that 
the  fire  was  on  the  right  or  Ohio  side  they  prepared  to  put 
across  to  the  Kentucky  shore  so  as  to  creep  on  out  of  shot 
from  the  opposite  woods,  the  river  being  here  nearly  a 
mile  broad. 

But  before  this  could  be  done  two  white  men  appeared 
running  down  to  the  water’s  edge  loudly  hailing  the  boat. 
With  clasped  hands  and  earnest  entreaties  these  men  im¬ 
plored  the  crew  to  take  them  in,  declaring  that  they  had 
been  captured  by  a  party  of  Indians  a  few  days  before  and 
had  just  made  their  escape.  The  enemy  was  close  behind 
them;  a  terrible  death  must  be  certain  unless  they  could  get 
on  board  the  boat;  they  had  eaten  nothing  for  four  days; 
would  their  countrymen  refuse  them  at  least  a  morsel  of  bread. 

Now  it  was  a  notorious  trick  of  the  Indians  to  use  aban¬ 
doned  white  men  in  this  way  to  decoy  boats  into  their 
power.  Such  a  snare  had  more  than  once  been  successful, 
and  our  travellers  were  duly  on  their  guard  against  it. 
Steeling  their  hearts,  then,  they  held  their  course  down  the 
stream  without  regarding  the  piteous  entreaties  of  the  sup¬ 
pliants,  who,  seeing  themselves  about  to  be  abandoned,  ran 
along  the  bank,  pursuing  the  boat  with  heart-rending  cries 
and  lamentations. 

It  was  more  than  flesh  and  blood  could  stand,  if,  as  might 
be,  these  two  men  were  telling  a  true  story.  A  division  of 
opinion  arose  among  the  boat’s  crew.  Flinn  and  the  two 
women,  more  tender-hearted  or  less  afraid  of  Indians  than 
their  Virginian  comrades,  began  to  be  for  putting  to  shore 
at  all  risks  and  taking  the  men  on  board.  The  rest  stuck 
to  their  original  intention.  Presently,  however,  Mr.  May, 
the  leader  of  the  party,  yielded  so  far  as  to  parley  with  the 
pretended  fugitives,  standing  on  deck  in  his  night-cap  and 
drawers  just  as  he  had  hurriedly  tumbled  up.  He  asked 
the  meaning  of  that  large  fire,  the  smoke  of  which  had  so 
( 19S)  N 
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much  alarmed  them.  The  two  men  denied  that  there  was 
any  fire.  This  evident  falsehood  revived  May’s  suspicions, 
and  with  the  full  consent  of  Johnston  and  Skyles  he 
vehemently  insisted  on  giving  no  further  heed  to  anything 
but  their  own  safety. 

But  still  Flinn  and  the  women  argued  against  this  deci¬ 
sion.  The  poor  men,  they  said,  were  clearly  in  distress; 
their  story  seemed  probable  enough,  for  they  had  told  it 
with  all  circumstances  of  time  and  place;  they  might  have 
lied  about  the  fire,  but,  in  their  situation,  it  was  natural 
enough  for  them  to  wish  to  hide  from  the  boat’s  crew  that 
there  were  Indians  near.  It  would  be  a  shame  to  them  for 
ever  if  they  let  two  countrymen  perish  among  savages  when 
it  was  so  easy  to  rescue  them.  The  argument  waxed  hot, 
and  in  the  meanwhile  the  boat  drifted  nearly  a  mile  below 
those  men  who  were  seeking  refuge  in  her. 

Even  now  Flinn  proposed  a  plan  which,  as  he  put  it, 
could  be  carried  out  at  the  risk  of  nobody  but  himself.  Let 
the  boat  only  touch  land  and  put  off  at  once.  He  would 
jump  out  and  take  some  food  to  the  two  men,  who  could 
still  be  seen  dragging  themselves  along  the  shore  as  if  ex¬ 
hausted  by  weakness  and  the  fatigue  of  their  efforts. 
Should  he  meet  with  Indians  he  felt  sure  of  being  able  to 
outrun  them;  but  in  any  case  his  companions  might  take 
free  leave  to  desert  him  if  their  own  safety  demanded  it. 
Ihis  true  Irishman,  generous  and  rash,  was  so  urgent  to  be 
allowed  to  expose  himself  thus,  that  May  and  the  rest  un¬ 
willingly  gave  way.  The  boat  was  put  in  to  shore. 

They  soon  found  it  more  difficult  to  work  their  clumsy 
craft  when  once  out  of  the  main  current.  This  might  have 
been  a  warning  to  them,  but  it  was  to  no  purpose.  They 
slowly  neared  the  side,  ignorant  that  these  thick  woods 
were  swarming  with  Indians  creeping  catlike  beside  their 
course  ready  to  pounce  on  the  prey  as  soon  as  it  came  with- 
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in  reach.  The  boat’s  prow  touched  the  sand;  Flinn  leaped 
fearlessly  on  shore.  Another  moment  and  he  was  struggling 
in  the  arms  of  several  of  the  painted  warriors,  who  sprang 
forth  from  their  cover  and  opened  fire  upon  his  companions. 

Johnston  and  Skyles  caught  up  their  guns  to  return  the 
fire,  while  May  seized  an  oar  and  made  desperate  efforts  at 
getting  the  boat  off.  Two  men  could  do  little  against  the 
crowd  of  Indians  who  now  leaped  into  sight,  firing  at  a  few 
paces’  distance.  May  called  to  others  to  come  and  help  him; 
they  threw  away  their  guns  and  ran  to  the  oars,  but  it  was 
too  late.  Their  unwieldy  boat  had  got  entangled  in  the  over¬ 
hanging  boughs  of  the  trees,  and  with  their  utmost  exertions 
they  could  not  extricate  her.  They  were  caught  in  a  trap. 
The  Indians  went  on  firing,  and,  to  add  to  the  dangers  of 
the  scene,  a  number  of  horses  which  they  had  on  board, 
maddened  with  terror,  broke  their  halters  and  came  plung¬ 
ing  wildly  about  the  deck,  so  that  their  hoofs  were  as 
dangerous  as  the  bullets.  These  white  people,  most  of 
whom  had  never  seen  an  Indian  warrior  before,  might  well 
almost  lose  their  own  wits  when  they  saw  the  furious 
gestures  of  the  enemy,  and  heard  for  the  first  time  that 
blood-curdling  screech  of  the  war-whoop.  Getting  as  far  as 
possible  out  of  the  horses’  way,  they  all  lay  down  on  their 
faces  behind  the  shelter  of  the  bulwarks  and  gave  themselves 
up  for  lost. 

Still  the  fire  went  on,  the  Indians  not  risking  a  hand- 
to-hand  combat  even  at  such  odds.  The  horses  were  shot 
down  one  by  one.  A  ball  passed  just  over  Johnston’s  head 
and  killed  Dolly  Fleming  dead.  Skyles  was  shot  through 
the  back.  At  last  May  stood  up  and  waved  his  night-cap 
above  his  head  as  a  signal  of  surrender.  The  poor  man 
must  have  cut  a  comical  enough  figure  in  such  a  hurly-burly ; 
but  it  was  a  tragical  business  for  him.  A  ball  struck  him 
in  the  forehead,  and  he  fell  dead  by  Johnston’s  side 
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When  all  resistance  was  seen  to  be  at  an  end,  the  Indians 
ventured  to  board,  and  a  curious  scene  ensued,  which  is 
thus  described  in  McClung’s  Sketches  of  Western  Adventure.1 

“Throwing  themselves  into  the  water  with  their  toma¬ 
hawks  in  their  hands,  a  dozen  or  twenty  swam  to  the  boat 
and  began  to  climb  the  sides.  Johnston  stood  ready  to  do 
the  honours  of  the  boat,  and,  presenting  hi?  hand  to  each 
Indian  in  succession,  he  helped  them  over  the  side  to  the 
number  of  twenty.  Nothing  could  appear  more  cordial  than 
the  meeting.  Each  Indian  shook  him  by  the  hand,  with  the 
usual  salutation  of  ‘  How  de  do  ?  ’  in  passable  English,  while 
Jonnston  encountered  every  visitor  with  an  affectionate 
squeeze  and  a  forced  smile,  in  which  terror  struggled  with 
civility.  The  Indians  then  passed  on  to  Skyles  and  the 
surviving  Miss  Fleming,  where  the  demonstrations  of  mutual 
joy  were  not  quite  so  lively.  Skyles  was  writhing  under  a 
painful  wound,  and  the  girl  was  sitting  by  the  dead  body  of 
her  sister. 


“Having  shaken  hands  with  all  their  captives,  the  Indians 
proceeded  to  scalp  the  dead,  which  was  done  with  great 
coolness,  and  the  reeking  scalps  were  stretched  and  prepared 
upon  hoops,  for  the  usual  process  of  drying,  immediately 
before  the  eyes  of  the  survivors.  The  boat  was  then  drawn 
ashore  and  its  contents  examined  with  great  greediness. 
Poor  Skyles,  in  addition  to  the  pain  of  his  wounds,  was 
compelled  to  witness  the  total  destruction  of  his  property 


I  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  I  have  two  versions  of  Johnston’s  story 

a  nrlniT  r  i T!  better  kn0W11  is  that  Siven  McClung  as  based  upon 
meet  Win  ™1,nston  himself-  whicl>  original  I  have  been  unable  to 

i'  ,  f  18  f0UUd  “  the  Tra^of  the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld 
Liancourt,  who  professes  to  have  had  his  account  from  Johnston’s  own  mouth 
here  are  slight  discrepancies  in  these  two  versions,  mainly  as  regards  the  order 

lelntum  ,  my  bCSt  t0  interwe^e  them  harmoniously,  with  the 

help  of  a  bold  guess  here  and  there.  S.  G.  Drake,  in  his  Book  of  the  Indians 
says  that  Johnston  published  his  story  in  order  to  set  right  the  mistakes  of  the 
Pi  ench  author  but  that  there  is  not  so  much  difference  between  them.  Drake’s 
abi  ldgment  is  too  slight  to  be  of  much  use. 
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by  the  hands  of  these  greedy  spoilers,  who  tossed  his  silks, 
cambric,  and  broad-cloth  into  the  dirt  with  the  most 
reckless  indifference.  At  length  they  stumbled  upon  a  keg 
of  whisky ;  the  prize  was  eagerly  seized,  and  everything  else 
abandoned.  The  Indian  who  had  found  it  instantly  carried 
it  ashore,  and  was  followed  by  the  rest  with  tumultuous 
delight.  A  large  fire,  nearly  fifty  feet  long,  was  quickly 
kindled,  and  victors  and  vanquished  indiscriminately  hud¬ 
dled  around  it. 

“As  yet  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  strip  the  prisoners; 
but,  unfortunately,  Johnston  was  handsomely  dressed  in  a 
broad-cloth  surtout,  red  vest,  fine  ruffled  shirt,  and  a  pair  of 
new  boots.  The  Indians  began  to  eye  him  attentively,  and  at 
length  one  of  them,  whose  name  he  afterwards  learned  was 
Chickatommo,  a  Shawnee  chief,  came  up  to  him  and  gave 
the  skirt  of  his  coat  two  or  three  hard  pulls,  accompanied  by 
several  gestures  which  were  not  to  be  mistaken.  Johnston 
instantly  stripped  off  his  coat  and  very  politely  handed  it  to 
him.  His  red  waistcoat  was  now  exposed  to  full  view,  and 
attracted  great  attention.  Chickatommo  instantly  exclaimed, 
‘  Hugh !  you  big  cappatain !  ’  J ohnston  hastily  assured  him 
that  he  was  mistaken,  that  he  was  no  officer,  nor  had  any 
connection  with  military  affairs  whatever.  The  Indian  then 
drew  himself  up,  pointed  with  his  finger  to  his  breast,  and 
exclaimed,  ‘Me  cappatain!  all  dese’— pointing  to  his  men— 
‘  my  sogers !  ’  The  red  waistcoat  accompanied  the  surtout, 
and  Johnston  quickly  stood  shivering  in  his  shirt  and 
pantaloons. 

“An  old  Indian  then  came  up  to  him,  and  placing  one  hand 
upon  his  own  shirt  (a  greasy,  filthy  garment,  which  had  not 
probably  been  gashed  for  six  months),  and  the  other  upon 
Johnston’s  ruffles,  cried  out  in  English,  ‘Swap!  swap!’  at 
the  same  time  giving  the  ruffles  a  gentle  pull  with  his  dirty 
fingers.  Johnston,  conquering  his  disgust  at  the  proposal, 
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was  about  to  comply,  and  had  drawn  his  shirt  over  his  head, 
when  it  was  violently  pulled  back  by  another  Indian,  whose 
name  he  afterwards  learned  was  Tom  Lewis.  His  new 
ally  then  reproached  the  other  Indian  severely  for  wishing 
to  take  the  shirt  from  a  prisoner’s  back  in  such  cold  weather, 
and  instantly  afterwards  threw  his  own  blanket  over  John¬ 
ston’s  shoulders.  The  action  was  accompanied  by  a  look  so 
full  of  compassion  and  kindness  that  Johnston,  who  had 
expected  far  different  treatment,  was  perfectly  astonished.” 

After  such  unexpected  kindness  from  an  Indian,  very 
different  feelings  were  excited  in  the  prisoners  when  they 
found  themselves  accosted  by  those  two  white  men  who 
had  so  basely  decoyed  them  to  shore.  The  fellows  came 
slinking  up  and  sat  down  beside  them,  offering  excuses  for 
their  treachery.  They  had  really  been  taken;  the  Indians 
had  by  threats  of  instant  death  forced  them  to  act  as  they 
did;  they  were  very  sorry  for  the  misfortune  brought  by 
their  means  upon  their  countrymen.  Naturally  Johnston 
and  his  companions  had  little  thanks  to  give  them  for  such 
sympathy,  and  answered  with  bitter  reproaches.  From  a 
negro,  also  among  the  captives  of  this  band,  they  presently 
learned  that  one  of  the  men,  Thomas  by  name,  had  been 
against  taking  any  part  in  the  deceit,  but  had  let  himself  be 
persuaded  by  the  other,  most  inappropriately  named  Divine, 
who  had  entered  keenly  into  it  upon  a  promise  of  earning 
his  own  liberty  if  this  trick  proved  successful.  When 
McClung  wrote  his  book,  in  1832,  he  could  speak  of  this 
Thomas  as  still  living  with  “an  excellent  reputation.”  How¬ 
ever  excellent  his  reputation  may  have  been,  the  cowardly 
traitor  must  have  had  one  shameful  memory  to  haunt  him 
through  life. 

Other  prisoners  appeared — a  white  boy  and  girl  recently 
taken  from  Kentucky.  With  them  came  some  half  dozen 
old  squaws  and  seated  themselves  round  the  fire.  A  strange 
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party  of  new  acquaintances  they  must  have  made!  Poor 
Skyles’  hurt  became  very  painful,  and  Flinn  undertook  to 
play  the  surgeon  for  him.  He  cut  out  the  ball  with  a  razor ; 
then  one  of  the  squaws  washed  the  wound,  catching  the  water 
in  a  tin  cup,  which  she  would  have  the  patient  drink  by  way 
of  medicine,  and,  under  the  circumstances,  he  thought  well 
to  follow  her  disgusting  prescription.  Meanwhile  the 
warriors  remained  smoking  or  lounging  about  the  fire  with 
a  seemingly  careless  air;  but  every  man’s  loaded  gun  stood 
propped  up  ready  to  his  hand.  Escape  too  plainly  appeared 
hopeless. 

These  Indians,  more  than  fifty  in  number,  formed  a  motley 
band  from  different  tribes,  who  for  the  nonce  had  laid  aside 
their  mutual  antipathies  to  make  common  cause  against  the 
whites.  Most  of  them  were  Shawnees,  the  rest  Delawares 
and  Wyandotts,  with  a  few  wandering  Cherokees,  and  other 
stragglers  from  distant  hunting  grounds.  When  they  had 
done  smoking,  a  formal  division  of  the  prisoners  was  made. 
This  matter  seemed  to  be  settled  upon  the  authority  of  an 
old  Shawnee  chief,  who  opened  the  proceedings  with  an 
impassioned  speech,  and  whose  decision  was  in  each  case 
accepted  with  a  guttural  exclamation  of  assent  from  the 
others.  Peggy  Fleming  was  assigned  to  the  Cherokees. 
The  lion’s  share  fell  to  the  Shawnees.  Flinn  was  handed 
over  to  one  of  them,  and  Skyles  to  another,  a  most  ill- 
natured  and  ill-favoured  old  fellow ;  while  J ohnston  had  the 
good  luck  to  be  given  to  a  handsome  young  Shawnee  chief 
named  Messhawa,  whose  looks  bespoke  him  both  humane 
and  magnanimous,  and  whose  conduct,  as  will  be  seen,  did 
not  belie  his  countenance.  Young  as  he  was,  this  Indian 
noble  evidently  exercised  great  influence  in  the  tribe;  and 
if  all  his  comrades  had  been  men  of  the  same  stamp  the 
poor  prisoners  need  not  have  trembled  with  such  gloomy 
forebodings. 
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The  other  Indians  are  said  to  have  had  no  share  in  the 
division,  but  did  not  show  any  dissatisfaction.  No  doubt 
they  understood  that  their  turn  was  yet  to  come,  as  they 
evidently  expected  further  victims.  Flinn,  Divine,  and 
Thomas  were  set  to  work  making  four  new  oars  for  the 
boat,  their  masters  intending  to  man  it  and  try  their  hands  at 
fighting  upon  the  water.  In  such  preparations  the  rest  of 
the  day  passed,  and  the  whole  party  went  to  rest  with  what 
varied  feelings  we  can  well  imagine.  Most  narrators  of 
backwoods  adventures  say  little  enough  about  their  feelings; 
but  then,  if  ever,  must  have  been  the  time  for  a  young  man 
like  Johnston  to  have  bitter  memories  and  sweet  dreams  of 
his  peaceful  home  in  Virginia.  Yet  sweet  dreams,  or  even 
comfortable  sleep,  he  could  hardly  have  enjoyed,  tied 
tightly,  as  he  was,  by  the  elbows,  to  two  trees  some  way 
apart,  so  that  he  could  not  lie  down ;  while,  to  make  surer, 
he  was  further  fastened  by  a  rope  round  his  neck,  on  which 
was  hung  a  rattle  that  would  give  alarm  at  the  least  motion 
he  made.  For  him  at  least  it  must  have  been  a  miserable 
night;  and  the  other  white  men,  except  Divine  and  Thomas, 
seem  to  have  been  secured  with  similar  precautions. 

Next  morning  the  Indians  were  early  astir,  making  ready 
to  attack  the  first  boat  that  should  pass.  Even  on  such  an 
occasion  they  did  not  neglect  to  dress  their  scalp-locks 
and  smear  their  faces  with  war-paint,  each  brave  frown¬ 
ing  and  grimacing  before  his  pocket-glass  till  he  had  made 
himself  look  duly  dreadful.  When  this  toilet  of  horror 
had  been  accomplished  to  their  satisfaction,  a  canoe  came  in 
sight,  manned  by  six  white  men,  slowly  paddling  up  stream 
on  the  opposite  shore. 

Yesterday’s  tragedy  was  now  re-enacted.  The  prisoners 
were  forced  down  to  the  water’s  edge  and  ordered  to 
decoy  these  white  men  within  shot.  As  before,  Divine 
executed  his  task  con  amove.  He  shouted  out  a  pitiful 
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story  of  their  boat  being  damaged,  and  besought  the  aid 
they  needed,  starving  in  the  woods  without  axes  or  rifles. 
Johnston,  for  his  part,  made  every  sign  he  durst  to  contra¬ 
dict  this  story,  while  to  his  horror  he  saw  that  the  men  in 
the  canoe  believed  it.  They  tried  to  come  across,  heedless  of 
his  warning  gestures.  But  they  were  unable  to  make  way 
in  the  powerful  mid-current,  and  their  canoe  was  carried 
down,  the  Indians  running  alongside  under  cover  of  the 
woods,  and  hiding  themselves  in  willow  clusters  by  the  bank. 

When  it  came  within  sixty  yards  a  deadly  volley  was 
poured  into  the  canoe.  There  was  no  shelter  this  time 
against  the  bullets,  and  every  man  on  board  seems  to  have 
been  killed  or  wounded.  The  canoe  upset  and  drifted 
rapidly  down  stream.  But  the  Indians  were  not  thus  to  be 
balked  of  their  prey.  They  sprang  into  the  water,  dragged 
the  bodies  ashore  and  scalped  them,  finishing  with  theii 
tomahawks  two  that  still  gave  some  signs  of  life.  Such  was 
the  reward  of  these  men’s  humane  intentions. 

But  scarcely  had  the  savages  done  wreaking  their  insensate 
fury  than  a  more  tempting  prize  appeared  in  view.  Three 
large  boats,  loaded  with  horses  and  goods,  came  drifting 
down  the  stream;  this  was  a  party  which,  under  Captain 
Marshall,  had  embarked  the  day  after  May’s. .  As  if  en¬ 
couraged  by  their  previous  success,  the  Indians  boldly 
prepared  to  attack  it.  They  launched  the  boat  in  their 
possession,  stationing  their  prisoners  at  the  oars,  with  threats 
of  death  if  they  did  not  row  their  best.  This,  however,  was 
not  done  so  speedily  but  that  the  men  on  board  the  little 
fleet  had  become  aware  of  their  danger,  and,  making  every 
exertion,  got  past  before  the  enemy  was  ready  to  intercept 
them. 

Now  followed  a  hot  stern-chase — a  novel  feature  in  back- 
woods  warfare.  For  the  first  half-hour  the  result  was 
doubtful.  The  white  men’s  boats  were  weakly  manned, 
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and  separated  from  each  other  by  a  distance  of  a  hundred 
yards  or  so.  The  hindmost  one  soon  came  within  shot  of 
the  pursuers,  who  kept  up  an  incessant  fire,  amid  which 
Captain  Marshall  might  be  seen  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  with  a 
red  silk  handkerchief  round  his  head,  steering  steadily  and 

skilfully,  while  the  crew  relieved  one  another  at  the  oars _ 

they  unfortunately  had  only  two.  When  it  seemed  likely 
that  all  could  not  escape,  the  second  boat  stopped,  waited 
for  the  last,  took  its  crew  on  board,  and  went  on,  abandon¬ 
ing  one  craft  and  its  cargo  to  the  wolf-like  greed  of  the  foe. 
Presently  the  second  boat  was  sacrified  in  the  same  way,  all 
her  people  being  received  into  the  first,  which  soon  shot 
ahead  with  six  oars  and  plenty  of  arms  to  work  them. 

The  Indians  for  their  part  made  a  blunder  natural  to 
inexperienced  boatmen.  In  their  eagerness  to  overtake  the 
whites  they  left  the  mid-stream,  trying  to  make  a  short 
cut  from  point  to  point,  and  thus  lost  the  force  of  the 
current.  Then  their  unwilling  rowers,  while  forced  by 
angry  threats  to  look  as  if  they  were  putting  their  backs 
into  the  work,  took  care  not  to  row  in  time,  and  to  make  no 
moie  way  than  they  could  help.  Thus,  to  the  secret  joy  of 
Johnston  and  his  companions,  they  found  themselves  drop¬ 
ping  astern,  till,  at  the  end  of  an  hour,  the  Indians  gave  up 
the  chase,  contenting  themselves  with  the  boats  which  had 
fallen  into  their  hands. 

The  lading  of  these  proved,  indeed,  no  small  booty.  They 
had  several  fine  horses  on  board,  with  a  quantity  of  flour, 
sugar,  and  chocolate,  and  a  keg  of  whisky,  which  excited 
the  keenest  anticipations  of  delight  among  the  red  men. 
They  at  once  proposed  to  recreate  themselves  after  their 
victory  by  a  grand  feast.  A  large  kettle  of  chocolate, 
plentifully  mixed  with  sugar,  was  put  to  boil,  an  old  squaw 
stirring  it  with  a  dirty  stick.  Johnston  was  appointed 
cook,  and  set  to  baking  flour  cakes  in  the  fire,  with  repeated 
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injunctions  to  make  haste.  They  were  clearly  not  very 
particular  in  other  respects,  as  a  dirty  deer-skin  saddle-cloth, 
taken  from  a  horse’s  sore  back,  was  given  him  for  a  tray. 
Doing  his  best  to  please  these  peremptory  employers,  he  had 
the  luck  to  hit  upon  the  idea  of  making  dumplings  boiled 
in  chocolate  and  mixed  with  lots  of  sugar,  which  so  much 
gratified  the  sweet  tooth  of  the  Indians  that  they  were  loud 
in  praises  of  their  new  cook. 

These  viands  being  disposed  of,  the  whisky  was  brought 
out  to  crown  the  entertainment,  and  the  Indians  seriously 
set  about  besotting  themselves.  According  to  their  custom, 
they  showed  a  certain  method  in  this  madness.  Some  half- 
dozen  men  were  told  off  to  keep  sober,  guarding  against 
surprise,  and  at  the  same  time  preventing  the  drunkards 
from  doing  harm  to  themselves  or  one  another.  With  re¬ 
markable  generosity  the  prisoners  were  invited  to  take  part 
in  the  orgy.  Johnston  and  Skyles  declined;  but  Flinn  will¬ 
ingly  seized  this  opportunity  to  drown  his  sorrows.  He  was 
soon  as  drunk  as  any  of  the  Indians,  with  one  of  whom  he 
began  to  quarrel,  then  to  fight,  and  the  red  man  got  the 
worst  of  it.  Several  of  his  tribe  drew  their  knives  and 
rushed  furiously  upon  Flinn,  but  were  held  back  by  the 
others,  who,  roaring  with  laughter,  declared  that  the  prisoner 
had  behaved  like  a  man  and  should  not  be  ill-used. 

His  two  sober  companions  had  a  narrow  escape  of  their 
own.  They  had  been  for  safety  removed  some  little  way 
from  the  revellers;  but  while  lying  bound  and  helpless  they 
were  terrified  to  see  a  drunk  warrior  reeling  towards  them, 
knife  in  hand,  muttering  to  himself  with  senseless  ferocity. 
He  stopped  beside  them  and  made  a  frantic  harangue,  work¬ 
ing  himself  up  to  murderous  fury,  in  which,  with  a  yell,  he 
suddenly  sprang  upon  Skyles  and  would  have  scalped  him. 
Luckily  the  brute  was  too  drunk  to  be  dexterous,  and  before 
he  could  carry  out  his  purpose  one  of  the  guards  ran  up, 
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seized  him  by  the  shoulders,  and  without  more  ado  hurled 
him  violently  on  the  ground,  from  which  he  picked  himself 
up  with  difficulty,  to  stagger  away  abusing  people  and  things 
generally,  but  without  offering  to  do  further  harm. 

Before  next  morning  Divine  and  Thomas,  who  had  been 
left  free,  managed  to  make  off,  the  Indians  having  perhaps 
agreed  to  let  them  go,  as  Johnston  fancies.  He  himself  had 
nearly  made  a  bold  push  for  liberty.  He  seems  to  have 
concealed  a  knife  with  which  the  ropes  that  bound  him 
might  be  cut.  Now  was  their  chance,  he  told  Skyles.  Could 
they  not  loose  themselves  so  far  as  to  reach  one  of  the  boats, 
which  were  lying  fastened  to  stakes  on  the  bank !  Let  them 
but  unmoor  it  while  the  Indians  were  busy  at  their  debauch, 
they  would  drift  silently  down  the  stream,  and  by  the 
morning  be  far  beyond  pursuit.  The  plan  seemed  feasible 
enough;  but  as  they  were  discussing  it  one  of  the  guards, 
who  had  been  lying  at  a  little  distance,  apparently  out  of 
earshot,  rose,  walked  up,  and  without  a  word  secured  them 
in  the  same  effectual  way  as  the  night  before.  Thus  all 
their  hopes  of  escape  came  to  an  end,  and  they  must  pain 
fully  await  the  dawn,  shuddering  at  every  frantic  screech  of 
those  bloodthirsty  madmen  who,  a  few  paces  off,  were  mak¬ 
ing  the  darkness  horrible. 
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Jhe  piisoners  must  all  have  been  heartily  relieved  to  find 
the  whisky  kegs  empty  and  their  scalps  still  safe  on  their 
heads,  when,  after  sleeping  off  their  drunkenness,  the  Indians 
broke  up  the  camp.  One  body,  keeping  Flinn  with  them, 
remained  by  the  river  on  the  chance  of  more  plunder,  while 
the  greater  number  set  out  northwards  for  their  towns. 
P,'Sgy  Fleming  was  soon  carried  on  by  the  Shawnee  chief, 
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Chickatommo,  and  a  small  band  of  Shawnees  and  Cheroltees 
which  separated  from  the  rest.  This  woman,  after  the  first 
shock,  had  been  behaving  with  singular  levity,  taking  the 
death  of  her  sister  as  carelessly  as  her  own  precarious  situa¬ 
tion,  and  trying  how  she  might  please  the  Indians  with  a 
heartlessness  that  disgusted  Johnston.  It  is  hinted  that  at 
home  she  had  been  a  woman  of  untrustworthy  character.  A 
little  later,  the  band  she  accompanied  having  rejoined  his 
party,  he  found  her  still  in  high  spirits  and  great  favour 
with  the  chief.  Further  on  we  -shall  see  what  became  of 
her;  for  the  present  let  us  follow  the  fortunes  of  Johnston 
and  Skyles  with  the  main  body  of  Shawnees. 

The  first  day’s  march  was  a  short  one,  luckily  for  John¬ 
ston,  to  whom  the  Indians  set  a  task  in  which  he  did  not 
succeed  nearly  as  well  as  at  cooking.  In  the  boat  abandoned 
by  Captain  Marshall  they  had  found  a  milk-cow  haltered. 
Upon  leaving  the  river  they  committed  this  cow  to  the  care 
of  Johnston,  requiring  him  to  lead  her  by  the  halter;  then, 
being  totally  unaccustomed  to  this  method  of  travelling,  she 
proved  very  refractory,  and  gave  him  all  the  trouble  she 
could.  When  he  took  one  side  of  a  tree  she  chose  the  other. 
Whenever  he  attempted  to  lead  her,  she  planted  her  feet 
firmly  before  her  and  refused  to  move  a  step.  If  he  tried 
to  drive  her  she  ran  off  into  the  bushes,  dragging  him  after 
her  with  scratched  skin  and  tom  clothes.  All  the  time  the 
Indians  were  in  one  roar  of  laughter  after  another,  appearing 
highly  to  enjoy  his  perplexity. 

A  few  miles  brought  them  to  a  beautiful  valley,  where 
their  women  and  children  had  been  sent  forward  to  await 
them,  taking  charge  of  a  number  of  horses  which  formed 
part  of  their  booty.  Here  they  halted  for  the  night,  and 
Johnston  was  well  pleased  to  see  his  unruly  charge  killed 
and  cooked  for  supper.  But  now  he  had  a  more  serious 
trouble  to  bear.  The  kind  young  chief  Messhawa  was  away 
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in  command  of  the  rear-guard.  Johnston  had  therefore 
been  placed  in  charge  of  another  Indian  of  very  different 
disposition.  As  this  man  was  tying  his  hands  for  the  night, 
he  ventured  to  complain  that  the  cord  hurt  him,  whereupon 
the  fellow  flew  into  a  rage,  and  with  a  broken  English  oath 
drew  the  cord  so  tightly  as  to  cut  into  the  flesh,  causing 
such  agony  that  Johnston  did  not  sleep  a  wink  all  night. 
When  Messhawa  came  up  next  morning  to  find  his  prisoner 
in  this  painful  plight,  he  at  once  cut  the  cords  from  his 
swollen  arms  and  angrily  rebuked  the  man  who  had  used 
him  with  such  barbarity. 

Much,  for  these  unfortunate  men,  depended  on  the  good¬ 
will  of  the  Indian  who  was  their  master  or  keeper.  So 
long  as  Messhawa  was  by,  Johnston  had  nothing  to  com¬ 
plain  of.  The  young  chief  shared  his  meals  with  his  captive, 
while  Skyles’  guardian  almost  starved  him.  Poor  Skyles, 
in  spite  of  his  wound,  had  to  carry  a  heavy  load,  including 
the  rifle  of  his  tyrant,  who  drove  him  on  with  curses  and 
blows.  Both  of  them  came  in  at  times  for  little  outbreaks 
of  brutality.  Yet  when  the  prisoners  ventured  to  strike 
back,  their  courage  was  applauded,  and  the  other  Indians 
interfered  to  protect  them  from  violence. 

More  than  one  instance  is  mentioned  of  this  spirit  of  fair- 
play,  and  even  a  certain  rough  good-humour  hardly  to  be 
expected  from  stern  red  warriors.  When  they  arrived  at 
the  Scioto,  its  waters  were  too  high  to  be  forded  and  a  raft 
had  to  be  made.  “It  was  necessary  to  carry  one  very  lar°-e 
log  several  hundred  yards.  Two  Indians  with  a  handspike 
supported  the  lighter  end,  while  the  butt  was  very  charitably 
bestowed  on  Johnston  alone.  Not  daring  to  murmur  he 
exerted  his  utmost  strength,  and,  aided  by  several  Indians 
with  some  difficulty  succeeded  in  placing  the  enormous  bur¬ 
den  upon  his  shoulder.  He  quickly  found,  however,  that 
the  weight  was  beyond  his  strength,  and  wishing  to  give 
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his  two  companions  in  front  warning  of  his  inability  to  sup¬ 
port  it,  he  called  to  them  in  English  to  ‘  take  care !  ’  They 
did  not  understand  him,  and  continued  to  support  it,  when, 
finding  himself  in  danger  of  being  crushed  to  death,  he 
dropped  the  log  so  suddenly  that  both  the  Indians  were 
knocked  down  and  lay  for  a  time  without  sense  or  motion. 
They  soon  sprang  up,  however,  and,  drawing  their  toma¬ 
hawks,  would  instantly  have  relieved  Johnston  of  all  his 
troubles,  had  not  the  other  Indians,  amid  peals  of  laughter, 
restrained  them  and  compelled  them  to  vent  their  spleen  in 
curses,  which  were  showered  upon  ‘Ketepels,’  as  he  was 
called,  for  the  space  of  an  hour  with  great  fury.” 

Once  across  the  Scioto,  and  out  of  danger  of  pursuit,  the 
travellers  took  things  more  easily.  The  whites,  for  their 
part,  were  eager  to  reach  the  end  of  their  journey,  where 
there  would  be  the  chance  of  finding  some  humane  Canadian 
trader  to  ransom  them;  but  the  Indians  showed  themselves 
in  no  hurry  to  get  home.  As  they  went  along  they  had  to 
pick  up  their  living  by  hunting,  and  did  not  grudge  a  halt 
now  and  then  for  amusement.  In  one  of  the  abandoned 
boats  they  had  found  a  pack  of  cards,  with  which  they  would 
sometimes  play  for  a  whole  day  together  at  a  game  called 
“nosey”  in  the  narrative.  The  cards  being  equally  divided 
between  two  of  them,  each  tried  to  get  the  whole  by  some 
rules  which  Johnston  could  not  make  out,  the  rest  standing 
by  to  watch  the  game  with  keen  interest;  then  the  loser 
had  to  submit  to  ten  fillips  on  the  nose  from  his  adversary, 
and  ten  more  if  ever  he  allowed  himself  to  relax  the  stern 
gravity  of  his  countenance  under  this  infliction,  while  the 
by-standers  gave  free  vent  to  their  hearty  laughter. 

The  white  men  met  with  varying  treatment,  according  to 
the  humour  of  their  captors;  but  they  could  never  be  sure 
that  any  passing  fit  of  good-nature  would  last  long.  J ohn- 
ston  once  asked  an  old  Shawnee  how  far  they  had  yet  to 
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travel  before  reaching  his  village.  The  man  did  not  refuse 
to  answer  him;  drawing  a  map  upon  the  sand  with  a  stick, 
and  pointing  to  the  sun,  he  waved  his  hand  once  for  every¬ 
day  of  the  journey.  Encouraged  hy  this  civility,  Johnston 
went  on  to  ask  how  many  people  there  might  be  in  his  vil¬ 
lage.  He  had  touched  a  dangerous  chord.  The  old  warrior 
flew  into  a  passion  as  he  replied  that  the  Shawnees  had  once 
been  a  great  nation,  but  now  the  Long-knives  had  killed 
nearly  all  of  them.  “Yet,”  he  cried  with  flashing  eyes,  “so 
long  as  there  is  one  Shawnee  alive,  we  will  fight !  fight!  fight! 
When  no  Shawnee,  then  no  fight!” 

The  prisoners  were  also  in  great  danger  as  often  as  they 
passed  through  some  part  of  the  forest  where  marks  of  the 
axe  showed  that  the  white  man’s  surveyors  had  been  at 
work.  It  was  but  natural  that  these  hated  signs  should 
infuriate  the  Indians,  who  saw  themselves  about  to  be  driven 
still  further  from  their  hunting-grounds.  On  coming  to  a 
tree  so  marked  they  would  halt,  and  after  a  few  minutes’ 
silence,  break  into  passionate  yells,  striking  the  trees  with 
their  tomahawks,  and  turning  against  Johnston  and  Skyles 
such  a  storm  of  furious  words,  looks,  and  gestures,  that  they 
expected  nothing  but  to  be  slaughtered  on  the  spot. 

Then,  again,  a  trivial  circumstance  might  cause  these  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  forest  to  pass  suddenly  from  one  extreme  of  ex¬ 
citement  to  another,  as  in  the  case  of  a  certain  mishap  which 
befell  Johnston.  We  are  surprised  to  find  Indians  with 
such  a  turn  for  merriment ;  but  it  will  be  noticed  that  their 
humour  was  of  that  elementary  order  belonging  to  undevel¬ 
oped  minds,  which  sees  an  exquisite  joke  in  the  painful  or 
humiliating  plight  of  another. 

“They  were  often  compelled  to  ford  creeks;  but  on  one 
occasion  they  attempted  to  pass  upon  a  log.  The  morning 
was  bitterly  cold  and  frosty,  and  the  log  having  been 
barked  was  consequently  very  slippery.  In  passing  upon 
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this  bridge  Johnston’s  foot  slipped  and  he  fell  into  the  cold 
water  with  an  outcry  so  sudden  and  shrill  that  the  whole 
party,  which  the  instant  before  had  been  inflamed  with 
rage,  burst  at  once  into  loud  laughter,  which  at  intervals 
was  maintained  for  several  miles.  Sometimes  they  amused 
themselves  by  compelling  their  prisoners  to  dance,  causing 
them  to  pronounce,  in  a  tone  bordering  on  music  the  words 
•'  Kom-ne-kah ! — He-kali-kah  !  Was-sat-oo — Hos-ses-kah  I  ’  And 
this  monotonous  and  fatiguing  exercise  was  occasionally 
relieved  by  the  more  exciting  one  of  springing  over  a  large 
fire  when  the  blaze  was  at  its  highest,  in  which  they  could 
only  escape  injury  by  great  activity.” 

Thus  from  day  to  day  these  men  could  hardly  call  their 
lives  their  own,  and  a  further  trial  awaited  them.  J ohnston 
had  managed  to  keep  a  knife  hidden  about  him,  which  he 
hoped  to  make  good  use  of  if  any  chance  of  escape  offered 
itself.  This  was  discovered  by  the  Indians,  who  searched 
their  prisoners  more  narrowly,  and.  found  that  Skyles  had 
also  contrived  to  conceal  a  few  guineas  about  him.  Both  of 
them  were  now  completely  stripped,  even  of  their  breeches, 
getting  Indian  shirts  and  breech-cloths  in  exchange  for  the 
more  comfortable  garments.  Worse  than  that,  Johnston  and 
Skyles  were  separated,  the  latter  being  carried  off  to  the 
Miami  towns,  while  the  former  accompanied  the  Shawnees 
towards  Sandusky.  With  this  party  were  also  the  boy  and 
girl  before  mentioned  as  having  been  taken  from  Kentucky. 
Of  them  we  hear  no  more  beyond  an  incident  presently  to 
be  narrated.  The  young  white  man  felt  bitterly  the  loss  of 
his  comrade;  but  he  tried  hard  not  to  lose  heart,  and  found 
some  comfort  in  the  hopefulness  of  his  age. 

When  his  captors  had  been  on  the  march  for  some  weeks, 
and  having  traversed  nearly  the  whole  length  of  what  is  now 
the  State  of  Ohio,  were  at  last  approaching  Sandusky,  they 
fell  in  with  a  Wyandott,  who  is  described  as  uniting  two 
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characters  singular  in  an  Indian — those  of  trader  and  sla\  e- 
owner.  This  degenerate  red  man,  it  seems,  went  about  with 
a  negro  and  a  load  of  powder,  blankets,  and  so  on,  which  he 
bartered  for  furs  and  skins  among  his  less  civilized  brethren. 
A  main  article  of  his  stock  in  trade  was  of  course  fire¬ 
water,”  and  this  the  victorious  Shawnees  were  only  too 
ready  to  take  from  him  at  an  exorbitant  profit  to  the  seller. 
Johnston’s  boots,  for  instance,  which  had  cost  eight  dollars 
in  Virginia,  were  now  sold  for  a  pint  of  spirits,  drugged  and 
diluted  as  liquor  generally  was  for  the  Indian  trade.  At  such 
a  rate  the  Shawnees  eagerly  parted  with  their  booty,  horses, 
goods,  and  all,  for  the  means  of  making  beasts  of  themselves. 

A  grand  carousal  being  entered  upon,  J ohnston  as  before 
was  given  over  to  the  care  of  two  men  who  had  been  put  on 
duty  to  keep  sober.  They  tied  him  fast  and  lay  down  to 
sleep,  one  on  each  side  of  him,  with  the  cord  passed  under 
their  own  bodies.  At  midnight  he  was  awakened  by  a 
heavy  rain,  which  did  not  in  the  least  disturb  the  slumber 
of  his  guards.  Then  the  Wyandott’s  negro  came  up  and 
invited  him  to  take  shelter  in  his  tent.  It  was  kind  of  the 
black  man;  but  others  had  to  be  consulted.  While  John¬ 
ston  and  he  were  talking,  the  guards  suddenly  sprang  to 
their  feet,  seized  both  the  negro  and  the  prisoner,  and  gave 
the  alarm.  The  whole  band  of  drunken  Indians  at  once  ran 
up,  whooping  and  brandishing  their  tomahawks;  and  it  was 
all  these  two  could  do  to  clear  themselves  from  suspicion  of 
plotting  an  escape.  The  negro  and  the  white  man  were 
taken  apart  to  be  closely  questioned  with  threats.  In  the 
end  the  Indians  accepted  their  explanation,  and  Johnston 
was  able  to  avail  himself  of  his  new  friend’s  civility. 

This  incident  seems  to  have  sobered  the  crew  for  a  time, 
though  it  was  a  doubtful  kind  of  sobriety.  As  a  change 
from  drinking  they  took  to  dancing  in  front  of  the  negro’s 
tent,  where  Johnston  had  been  allowed  to  take  shelter 
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“He  quickly  fell  asleep,”  says  MacClung’s  narrative,  “but 
was  grievously  tormented  by  the  nightmare.  He  dreamed 
that  he  was  drowning  in  the  middle  of  the  creek  which  he 
had  crossed  that  morning,  and  his  respiration  became  so 
laborious  and  painful  that  he  at  length  awoke.  The  song 
and  the  dance  were  still  going  on  around  him,  and  the  cause 
of  his  unpleasant  dream  was  made  manifest.  A  huge  Indian 
had  very  composedly  seated  himself  upon  his  breast  and 
was  smoking  a  long  pipe  and  contemplating  the  dancers, 
apparently  very  well  satisfied  with  his  seat.  Johnston 
turned  himself  upon  his  side  and  threw  the  Indian  off.  He 
did  not  appear  to  relish  the  change  of  place  much,  but  soon 
settled  himself  and  continued  to  smoke  with  uninterrupted 
gravity. 

“  At  daylight  a  new  scene  presented  itself.  The  warriors 
painted  themselves  in  the  most  frightful  colours,  and  per¬ 
formed  a  war-dance  with  the  usual  accompaniments.  A  stake, 
painted  in  alternate  strips  of  black  and  vermilion,  was  fixed 
in  the  ground,  and  the  dancers  moved  in  rapid  but  measured 
evolutions  around  it.  They  recounted  with  great  energy 
the  wrongs  which  they  had  received  from  the  whites.  Their 
lands  had  been  taken  from  them,  their  corn  cut  up,  their 
villages  burned,  their  friends  slaughtered;  every  injury  which 
they  had  received  was  dwelt  upon,  until  their  passions  had 
become  inflamed  beyond  all  control.  Suddenly  Chicka- 
tommo  darted  from  the  circle  of  dancers,  and,  with  eyes 
flashing  fire,  ran  up  to  the  spot  where  Johnston  was  sitting 
calmly  contemplating  the  spectacle  before  him.  When 
within  reach  he  struck  him  a  furious  blow  with  his  fist,  and 
was  preparing  to  repeat  it  when  Johnston  seized  him  by  the 
arms  and  hastily  demanded  the  cause  of  such  unprovoked 
violence. 

“  Chickatommo,  grinding  his  teeth  with  rage,  shouted, 
‘Sit  down!  Sit  down!’  Johnston  obeyed,  and  the  Indian 
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perceiving  the  two  white  children  within  ten  steps  of  him, 
snatched  up  a  tomahawk  and  advanced  upon  them  with  a 
quick  step  and  a  determined  look.  The  terrified  little 
creatures  instantly  arose  from  the  log  on  which  they  were 
sitting  and  fled  into  the  woods,  uttering  the  most  piercing 
screams,  while  their  pursuer  rapidly  gained  upon  them  with 
his  tomahawk  uplifted.  The  girl,  being  the  youngest,  was 
soon  overtaken,  and  would  instantly  have  been  tomahawked 
had  not  Messhawa  hounded  like  a  deer  to  her  relief.  He 
arrived  barely  in  time  to  arrest  the  uplifted  tomahawk  of 
Chickatommo,  after  which  he  seized  him  by  the  collar  and 
hurled  him  violently  backward  to  the  distance  of  several 
paces. 

“  Snatching  up  the  child  in  his  arms,  he  then  ran  after  the 
brother,  intending  to  secure  him  likewise  from  the  fury  of 
his  companion;  but  the  boy,  misconstruing  his  intention, 
continued  his  flight  with  such  rapidity,  and  doubled  several 
times  with  such  address,  that  the  chase  was  prolonged  to  a 
distance  of  several  hundred  yards.  At  length  Messhawa 
succeeded  in  taking  him.  The  boy,  thinking  himself  lost, 
uttered  a  wild  cry,  which  was  echoed  by  his  sister;  but  both 
were  instantly  calmed.  Messhawa  took  them  in  his  arms, 
spoke  to  them  kindly,  and  soon  convinced  them  that  they 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  him.  He  quickly  reappeared, 
leading  them  gently  by  the  hand,  and  soothing  them  in  the 
Indian  language  until  they  both  clung  to  him  closely  for  pro¬ 
tection.  No  other  incident  disturbed  the  progress  of  the 
ceremonies,  nor  did  Chickatommo  appear  to  resent  the  vio¬ 
lent  interference  of  Messhawa.” 

A  pretty  picture  this,  and  we  hope  that  the  kind-hearted 
young  chief  was  not  one  of  those  who  kept  up  the  drunken 
orgy.  Tired  of  dancing,  the  Indians  presently  returned  to 
their  fire-water.  A  lame  Mingo  Indian,  out  upon  an  excur¬ 
sion  of  his  own,  now  joined  the  party,  and  was  soon  on  the 
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best  terms  with  his  boon  companions.  Before  they  had 
done  revelling,  Johnston  became  aware  that  he  was  the 
subject  of  a  bargain  between  them.  Being  led  before  the 
Shawnee  chief  he  understood  himself  to  be  sold  to  this 
Mingo  for  so  much  whisky.  Through  his  friend  the  negro 
he  learned  the  cause  of  this  transference,  which  at  first  had 
rather  alarmed  him.  It  was  not  death,  but  marriage,  that 
was  in  view.  The  Mingo,  it  appeared,  had  killed  another 
Indian,  whose  widow  was  only  to  be  appeased  by  having  a 
new  husband  provided  for  her.  She  was  stated  to  be  old, 
ugly,  and  ill-tempered,  and  the  Mingo  had  no  mind  himself 
for  the  alliance;  so  he  seized  such  an  excellent  opportunity 
of  getting  a  handsome  young  man  as  an  acceptable  substitute, 
thus  ransoming  his  own  life,  which,  according  to  Indian  law, 
must  be  the  forfeit  if  the  bereaved  family  could  not  be  satis¬ 
fied.  Johnston  himself  was  not  consulted  in  this  comical 
arrangement;  but  it  was  naturally  taken  for  granted  that 
he  would  prefer  any  bride,  however  objectionable,  to  the 
stake  and  the  torture.  This,  indeed,  was  quite  his  own 
view  of  the  matter. 

The  Shawnees  must  by  this  time  have  been  too  drunk  to 
know  what  they  were  about.  Their  generous  impulse  did 
not  end  with  their  fellow  red  man,  for  on  taking  leave  of 
Johnston  they  shook  hands  with  him  heartily  and  gave  him 
back  his  clothes,  of  which  his  new  master  did  not  deprive 
him,  nor  was  he  tied  at  night  when  they  now  set  out 
together.  De  la  Rochefoucauld  speaks  of  two  Indians  as 
having  bought  him,  and  this  is  more  likely,  for  we  cannot 
believe  that  an  active  young  man  could  have  been  kept 
prisoner  by  one,  and  that  a  cripple. 

He  might  then  consider  his  case  as  changed  for  the  better, 
and  fared  on  more  contentedly,  wondering  what  sort  of  wife 
was  destined  for  him,  and  watching  for  a  chance  of  escape 
that  would  leave  the  Mingo  on  the  horns  of  his  own  dilemma, 
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to  choose  between  death  and  marriage.  But  before  he  had 
time  to  grow  familiar  with  this  new  ownership  the  small 
party  fell  in  again  with  the  Shawnees  from  whom  they  had 
lately  parted.  These  Indians,  now  grown  sober,  had  repented 
of  their  liberality,  and  proposed  to  take  Johnston  back.  A 
hot  quarrel  ensued  between  them  and  his  Mingo  master.  It 
was  ended  by  Messhawa  peremptorily  ordering  Johnston  to 
mount  a  horse.  The  chief  sprang  upon  another,  whipped  up 
both  steeds,  and  carried  the  prisoner  away  at  a  gallop. 

They  were  now  close  to  Upper  Sandusky,  where  they 
halted  for  Chickatommo  and  the  rest  of  the  party.  When 
these  came  up  they  were  followed  by  the  Mingo,  still  appa¬ 
rently  bent,  like  an  Indian  Shylock,  on  the  fulfilment  of  his 
bond.  Johnston  for  some  time  saw  the  fellow  sneaking 
about,  dogging  him,  and  watching  him  so  intently  that  he 
might  well  fear  this  man  meant  to  avenge  upon  him  the 
injury  which  he  had  to  put  up  with  from  the  Shawnees. 

After  all  he  had  no  cause  to  be  afraid.  The  Mingo  at 
last  managed  to  come  upon  him  alone;  but  instead  of  brand¬ 
ishing  any  deadly  weapon  politely  presented  to  him  a  little 
pamphlet,  a  copy  of  the  laws  of  Virginia,  which  the  white 
man  had  left  behind.  Much  use  the  laws  of  Virginia  had 
been  to  him  among  these  barbarians!  Yet  it  must  have 
been  a  comfort  to  meet  with  such  kindly  attention  from  one 
whom  he  believed  to  be  seeking  his  blood.  The  Mingo  is 
stated  to  have  then  shaken  hands  with  his  late  prisoner  in 
the  most  friendly  way,  and  to  have  taken  himself  off  without 
more  ado. 

This  incident  is  differently  related  in  the  French  story, 
and  indeed  the  whole  of  that  episode  in  Johnston’s  adven¬ 
tures  seems  rather  obscure.  How  did  the  captive  come  to 
be  alone  in  a  place  where  he  could  have  so  easily  got  away, 
when  in  the  pathless  woods  he  had  been  so  closely  guarded  1 
He  now  found  himself  in  a  trading  settlement,  and  it  could 
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not  but  have  been  a  curious  experience  for  him  to  see  white 
people  at  ease  and  liberty  while  he  was  in  the  hands  of 
these  cruel  savages.  Sandusky  was  the  great  market  of  the 
surrounding  tribes,  to  which  in  spring-time  they  flocked  to 
dispose  of  their  furs,  and  provide  themselves  with  clothes, 
arms,  ammunition,  and  such  luxuries  as  intercourse  with 
the  white  men  had  made  almost  indispensable  to  them. 

It  was  something  for  our  hero  even  to  see  and  get  speech 
with  civilized  men.  A  fur  trader  named  Duchouquet  soon 
came  forward  to  interfere  on  his  behalf.  He  was  a  French 
Canadian,  and  the  Canadians  were  not  the  best  of  friends 
with  the  people  of  the  United  States,  but  any  white  man 
must  have  been  hard-hearted,  indeed,  who  would  let  a  fellow 
Christian  remain  in  such  perilous  plight  without  some 
effort  to  save  him.  Duchouquet  sought  out  the  Shawnee 
chief  and  offered  to  ransom  his  prisoner.  The  answer 
was  a  refusal,  and  the  trader,  having  done  his  best  to 
change  this  decision,  saw  nothing  for  it  but  to  leave  John¬ 
ston  to  his  fate.  What  that  fate  would  be  poor  Johnston 
himself  did  not  know.  Chickatommo  told  him  he  was  to 
be  taken  to  the  Miami  towns,  a  place  of  evil  repute  in  a  white 
prisoner’s  ears;  but  he  could  not  learn  how  they  meant  to 
deal  with  him.  He  gloomily  abandoned  himself  to  despair, 
or  to  the  worse  doubts  of  sickening  suspense,  while  the 
Shawnees  lingered  at  Sandusky  drinking  away  all  that  was 
left  of  their  booty,  and  showing  not  the  least  haste  to  put 
their  prisoner  out  of  pain. 

But  now  fortune  once  more  came  to  his  aid.  The  Shaw¬ 
nees,  unable  to  resist  that  besetting  and  besotting  sin  of 
theirs,  kept  up  a  debauch  for  days  together  till  they  had 
parted  with  all  their  plunder,  and  must  return  home  with 
nothing  but  one  prisoner  to  show  for  the  spring  s  excursion. 
This  poverty  brought  about  a  change  in  their  fickle  minds. 
Of  their  own  accord  they  went  to  Duchouquet,  spoke  of 
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burning  Johnston  that  same  evening,  but  would  sell  him 
if  the  trader  were  still  willing.  Duchouquet  readily  closed 
with  them  while  they  were  in  such  a  mood.  He  paid  down 
six  hundred  silver  brooches,  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
fixed  price  of  a  white  man  in  these  parts,  and  Johnston 
was  handed  over  to  him — with  what  joy  on  the  young 
Virginian’s  side  we  may  guess !  The  Indians  took  leave  of 
him  quite  affectionately,  as  if  nothing  unpleasant  had  hap¬ 
pened  between  them,  and  set  off  straightway,  as  he  under¬ 
stood,  with  the  intention  of  returning  to  the  Ohio  and  mak¬ 
ing  more  prizes,  not  to  be  so  foolishly  squandered  as  their 
former  booty  had  been. 

But  scarcely  had  Johnston  begun  to  feel  his  scalp  safe 
than,  to  his  dismay,  Chickatommo  and  the  rest  came  back 
to  Sandusky,  having  changed  their  minds.  For  several 
days  they  remained  hanging  about  the  place,  and  the  only 
business  which  their  late  prisoner  could  conceive  them  to 
have  was  getting  him  again  into  their  clutches,  making  as 
light  of  the  bargain  with  the  trader  as  they  had  done  in 
the  case  of  the  Mingo.  In  this  anxious  suspicion  he  got 
Duchouquet  to  supply  him  with  arms,  and  determined  not 
to  be  taken  alive.  .  One  story  says  that  he  kept  close  in  the 
trader’s  house,  which  would  have  been  the  most  sensible 
thing  for  him  to  do.  The  other  states  that  he  several  times 
met  his  alarming  friends  going  about,  and  that  they  had  the 
whim  of  passing  him  without  the  slightest  notice.  Never 
could  any  man  have  been  so  willing  to  be  “  cut  dead.”  At 
the  end  of  a  few  days  the  Shawnees  went  away  for  good  as 
unaccountably  as  they  had  come  back,  and  then  &at  last 
Johnston  could  draw  his  breath  freely.  One  needs  to  have 
gone  through  what  he  had  during  those  weeks  of  constant 
dread  and  suffering  to  know  how  to  enjoy  liberty. 
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Johnston’s  thankfulness  to  see  himself  out  of  danger 
could  not  but  have  been  redoubled  by  news  which  reached 
him  on  the  very  evening  these  Shawnees  took  their  welcome 
leave.  A  Delaware  Indian,  coming  from  the  Miami  towns, 
had  to  tell  of  the  burning  of  Flinn;  he  himself  had  been 
present,  and  was  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  he  had  tasted 
the  white  man’s  flesh,  which  “  was  sweeter  than  bear’s 
meat.”  Next  day  the  news  was  confirmed  by  a  Canadian 
trader  who  had  also  witnessed  the  revolting  spectacle. 

Poor  Flinn  had  at  first  bid  fair  to  make  himself  at  home 
in  Indian  society.  Bold  and  active  as  he  was,  the  red  men 
recognized  in  him  a  congenial  spirit.  Perhaps,  however, 
these  very  characteristics  marked  him  out  for  the  stake  as 
one  whom  there  would  be  some  credit  in  making  a  victim 
of,  a  quite  Indian-like  way  of  looking  at  the  matter.  The 
arrival  of  some  fierce  chiefs  of  the  northern  tribes  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  turned  the  scale  against  him.  A  council  was 
held,  at  which  loud  rage  against  the  whites  and  thirst  for 
the  blood  of  one  of  their  brave  warriors  silenced  all  con¬ 
siderations  of  mercy.  The  proposal  of  adoption  was  scouted, 
and  Flinn  became  doomed,  that  from  his  fate  the  hated 
aggressors  might  learn  to  expect  no  quarter. 

“  Flinn  was  accordingly  seized  and  fastened  to  the  stake. 
The  trader  was  one  of  the  spectators.  Flinn  quickly  ob¬ 
served  him,  and  asked  if  he  was  not  ashamed  to  witness  the 
distress  of  a  fellow-creature  in  that  manner  without  making 
some  effort  to  relieve  him;  upon  which  he  instantly  ran  to 
the  village  and  brought  out  several  kegs  of  rum,  which  he 
offered  as  a  ransom  for  the  prisoner.  The  Indians,  who  by 
this  time  were  in  a  terrible  rage,  rejected  the  offer  with 
fierceness  and  split  the  heads  of  the  kegs  with  their  toma- 
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hawks,  suffering  the  liquor  to  flow  unheeded  upon  the 
ground.  The  disappointed  trader  again  returned  to  the 
village  and  brought  out  six  hundred  brooches.  They,  in 
turn,  were  rejected  with  additional  fury,  and  not  without  a 
threat  of  treating  him  in  the  same  manner  if  he  again  inter¬ 
fered.  The  trader,  finding  every  effort  vain,  communicated 
his  ill  success  to  Flinn,  who  heard  him  with  composure,  and 
replied,  ‘  Then  all  I  have  to  say  is,  God  have  mercy  upon 
my  soul !  ’ 

“  The  scene  of  torture  then  commenced,  amid  whoops  and 
yells,  which  struck  terror  to  the  heart  of  the  trader,  hut 
which  the  prisoner  bore  with  the  most  heroic  fortitude. 
Not  a  groan  escaped  him.  He  walked  calmly  around  the 
stake  for  several  hours  until  his  flesh  was  roasted  and  the 
fire  had  burned  down.  An  old  squaw  then  approached  in 
order  to  rekindle  it;  hut  Flinn,  watching  his  opportunity, 
gave  her  so  furious  a  kick  in  the  breast  that  she  fell  back 
totally  insensible,  and  for  several  minutes  was  unable  to 
take  any  further  share  in  the  ceremony.  The  warriors  then 
bored  his  ankles,  and  passing  thongs  through  the  sinews, 
confined  them  closely  to  the  stake,  so  that  he  was  unable 
afterward  to  offer  the  same  resistance.  His  sufferings  con¬ 
tinued  for  many  hours,  until  they  were  at  length  terminated 
by  the  tomahawk.” 

A  few  days  later  news  of  Skyles  also  came  to  Sandusky. 
Of  him  a  more  pleasing  story  is  to  be  told,  which  may  be 
given  in  full  from  MacClung’s  book.  “  After  leaving  John¬ 
ston  this  gentleman  had  been  conducted  to  one  of  the  towns 
on  the  Miami  of  the  lake,  near  the  scene  of  Flinn’s  execu¬ 
tion,  where,  as  usual,  he  was  compelled  to  run  the  gauntlet. 
The  Indian  boys  were  his  chief  tormentors.  One  of  the 
little  urchins  displayed  particular  address  and  dexterity  in 
his  infernal  art.  He  provided  himself  with  a  stout  switch 
taken  from  a  thorn-tree,  upon  which  one  of  the  largest 
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thorns  had  been  permitted  to  remain.  As  Skyles  passed 
him  he  drove  the  keen  instrument  up  to  the  head  in  his 
naked  back.  The  switch  was  wrested  from  his  grasp  and 
was  borne  by  Skyles,  sticking  in  his  back,  to  the  end  of  his 
painful  career.  He  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  same 
crabbed  master  who  had  taken  such  pleasure  in  tormenting 
him  upon  the  march  through  the  wilderness;  but  had  found 
means  to  make  himself  so  acceptable  to  his  squaw,  that  his 
time  was  rendered  more  agreeable  than  he  could  have  anti¬ 
cipated. 

“  He  carried  water  for  her,  gathered  her  wood,  and 
soothed  her  sullen  temper  by  a  thousand  artifices,  so  that 
her  husband,  who  stood  in  some  awe  of  his  helpmate,  was 
compelled  to  abate  somewhat  of  his  churlishness.  He  at 
length  reaped  the  fruit  of  his  civility.  The  squaw  returned 
one  evening  alone  to  the  wigwam  and  informed  Skyles,  in 
confidence,  that  his  death  had  been  determined  on  in  council, 
and  that  the  following  day  had  been  appointed  for  his  exe¬ 
cution.  He  at  first  doubted  the  truth  of  this  startling 
intelligence,  and  retiring  to  rest  as  usual,  feigned  to  be 
asleep,  but  listened  attentively  to  the  conversation  of  the 
old  squaw  with  her  daughter,  a  young  girl  of  fifteen.  His 
doubts  were  quickly  dispelled.  His  approaching  execution 
was  the  subject  of  conversation  between  them,  and  their 
language  soon  became  warm.  The  old  lady  insisted  upon 
it  that  he  was  a  good  man  and  ought  to  be  saved,  while  the 
girl  exulted  at  the  idea  of  witnessing  his  agonies,  declaring 
repeatedly  that  the  ‘  white  people  were  all  devils,’  and  ought 
to  be  put  to  death. 

“  At  length  they  ceased  wrangling  and  composed  them¬ 
selves  to  rest.  Skyles  then  arose,  took  down  his  master’s 
rifle,  shot-bag,  and  corn  pouch,  and,  stepping  lightly  over 
the  bodies  of  the  family,  quickly  gained  the  wood,  and  bent 
his  steps  to  the  bank  of  the  Miami  Eiver.  Without  an 
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instant’s  delay  he  plunged  into  the  stream  and  swam  to  the 
opposite  side.  In  doing  so,  however,  he  completely  ruined 
his  rifle,  and  was  compelled  to  throw  it  away.  Retaining 
the  wallet  of  parched  corn,  he  directed  his  steps  to  the 
southward,  intending,  if  possible,  to  strike  the  settlements 
in  Kentucky;  but  so  poor  a  woodsman  was  he  that,  after  a 
hard  march  of  six  hours,  he  again  stumbled  upon  the  Miami, 
within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  spot  where  he  had  crossed 
it  before.  While  anxiously  meditating  upon  the  best  means 
of  avoiding  the  dangers  which  surrounded  him,  he  heard  the 
tinkle  of  a  bell  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  spot 
where  he  stood,  and  directing  his  steps  toward  it  he  saw  a 
horse  grazing  quietly  upon  the  rank  grass  of  the  bottom. 

“  Instantly  mounting  him,  he  again  attempted  to  move  in 
a  southern  direction,  but  was  compelled  by  the  thickness  of 
the  wood  and  the  quantity  of  fallen  timber  to  change  his 
course  so  frequently  that  he  became  bewildered,  and,  aban¬ 
doning  his  horse,  determined  to  prosecute  his  journey  on 
foot.  Daylight  found  him  in  a  deep  forest,  without  a  path 
to  direct  him,  without  the  means  of  procuring  food,  and 
without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  any  of  those  signs  by 
which  an  experienced  woodsman  is  enabled  to  direct  his 
course  through  a  trackless  wilderness  with  such  unerring 
certainty.  Fearful  of  stumbling  unawares  upon  some  In¬ 
dian  town  he  lay  concealed  all  day,  and  at  night  recom¬ 
menced  his  journey.  But  fresh  perplexities  awaited  him  at 
every  step.  He  was  constantly  encountering  either  a  small 
village  or  a  solitary  wigwam,  from  which  he  was  frequently 
chased  by  the  Indian  dogs  with  such  loud  and  furious  bark¬ 
ing  that  he  more  than  once  considered  detection  inevitable. 

“In  this  manner  he  wandered  through  the  woods  foi 
several  days,  until,  faint  with  hunger,  he  determined  at  all 
risks  to  enter  an  Indian  village  and  either  procure  food  or 
perish  in  the  attempt.  Having  adopted  this  resolution  he 
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no  longer  loitered  on  the  way,  but  throwing  himself  boldly 
upon  the  first  path  which  presented  itself,  he  followed  it  at 
a  brisk  and  steady  pace,  careless  of  where  it  might  lead. 
About  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  he  came  so  suddenly 
upon  a  village  that  it  was  impossible  to  retreat  without 
exposing  himself  to  detection,  and,  as  he  considered  it  mad¬ 
ness  to  enter  it  in  daylight,  he  concealed  himself  among 
some  old  logs  until  nightfall,  when  he  sallied  out  like  an 
owl  or  a  wolf  in  search  of  something  to  allay  the  piercing 
pangs  of  hunger.  Nothing  could  be  picked  up  upon  the 
skirts  of  the  village,  as  neither  roasting-ears  nor  garden 
fruit  were  in  season,  and  it  became  necessary  to  enter  the 
town  or  perish  of  hunger. 

“Fortunately  the  embers  of  a  decayed  fire  lay  near  him, 
in  which  he  found  a  sufficient  quantity  of  coal  with  which 
to  black  his  face  and  hands;  and  having  completely  dis¬ 
guised  himself  in  this  manner,  he  boldly  marched  into  the 
hostile  town  to  take  such  fate  as  it  should  please  Heaven  to 
send.  He  luckily  had  with  him  the  remnant  of  a  blanket, 
which  he  disposed  about  his  person  in  the  usual  Indian 
manner,  and  imitating  at  the  same  time  their  straggling 
gait,  he  kept  the  middle  of  the  street  and  passed  unques¬ 
tioned  by  squaw  or  warrior.  Fortunately  for  him  the 
streets  were  almost  entirely  deserted,  and,  as  he  afterwards 
learned,  most  of  the  warriors  were  absent.  Security,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  his  present  object  so  much  as  food,  which, 
indeed,  had  now  become  indispensable.  Yet  how  was  he 
to  obtain  it?  He  would  not  have  hesitated  to  steal  had 
he  known  where  to  look  for  the  larders,  nor  to  beg  had 
he  not  known  that  he  would  have  been  greeted  with  the 
tomahawk. 

“While  slowly  marching  through  the  village  and  rumi¬ 
nating  upon  some  feasible  plan  of  satisfying  his  wants,  he 
saw  light  in  a  wigwam  at  some  distance  which  gave  it  the 
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appearance  of  a  trader’s  booth.  Cautiously  approaching,  he 
satisfied  himself  of  the  truth  of  his  conjecture.  A  white 
man  was  behind  a  counter  dealing  out  various  articles  to 
several  squaws  who  stood  around  him.  After  some  hesita¬ 
tion  Skyles  entered  the  shop,  and  in  bad  English  asked  for 
rum.  The  trader  regarded  him  carelessly,  and,  without 
appearing  surprised  at  either  his  dress  or  manner,  replied 
that  he  had  no  rum  in  the  house,  but  would  go  and  bring 
him  some  if  he  could  wait  a  few  moments.  So  saying  he 
leaped  carelessly  over  the  counter  and  left  the  shop.  Skyles 
instantly  followed  him,  and,  stopping  him  in  the  street, 
briefly  recounted  his  story,  and,  throwing  himself  upon  his 
mercy,  earnestly  implored  his  assistance. 

“  The  trader  appeared  much  astonished,  and  visibly  hesi¬ 
tated.  Quickly  recovering  himself,  however,  he  assured 
Skyles  that  he  would  use  every  effort  to  save  him,  although 
in  doing  so  he  himself  would  incur  great  risk.  He  then 
informed  him  that  a  band  of  Shawnees  had  appeared  at  the 
village  on  that  very  morning  in  keen  pursuit  of  a  prisoner, 
who,  they  said,  had  escaped  a  few  days  before,  and  whom 
they  supposed  to  be  still  in  the  neighbourhood  from  the  zig¬ 
zag  manner  in  which  he  had  travelled.  Many  of  the  warriors 
of  the  town  were  at  that  moment  assisting  the  Shawnees  in 
hunting  for  him.  He  added  that  they  might  be  expected 
to  return  in  the  morning,  in  which  case,  if  discovered,  his 
death  would  be  certain.  Skyles  listened  in  great  alarm  to 
this  account  of  the  danger  which  surrounded  him.  If  he 
left  the  village  he  could  scarcely  expect  to  escape  the 
numerous  bands  who  were  ranging  the  forest  in  search  of 
him.  If  he  remained  where  he  was  the  danger  was  still 
more  imminent. 

“Under  these  circumstances  he  earnestly  requested  the 
advice  of  the  trader  as  to  the  best  means  of  avoiding  his 
enemies.  The  man  replied  that  he  must  instantly  leave 
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the  village,  as  keen  eyes  would  be  upon  him  in  the  morning 
and  his  design  would  be  penetrated;  that  he  must  conceal 
himself  in  a  hazel  thicket  which  he  pointed  out  to  him, 
where  in  a  short  time  he  would  join  him  with  food,  and 
where  they  could  arrange  some  feasible  plan  of  escape. 
They  then  separated,  the  trader  returning  to  his  shop,  and 
Skyles  repairing  to  the  friendly  thicket.  Here  within  a 
few  minutes  he  was  joined  by  his  friend,  who  informed  him 
that  he  saw  but  one  possible  mode  of  escape;  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  either  to  remain  where  he  was  or  to 
attempt  to  reach  the  white  settlements  through  the  woods; 
but  he  declared  that  if  he  was  diligent  and  active  he  might 
overtake  a  boat  which  had  left  them  that  morning  for  Lake 
Erie,  and  offered  him  his  own  skiff  for  that  purpose. 

“  He  added  that  the  boat  was  laden  with  furs,  and  was 
commanded  by  an  English  captain,  who  would  gladly  receive 
him  on  board.  Skyles  eagerly  embraced  the  offer,  and  they 
proceeded  without  a  moment’s  delay  to  the  river  shore, 
where  a  handsome  skiff  with  two  oars  lay  in  readiness  for 
the  water.  Having  taken  an  affectionate  leave  of  the  trader, 
Skyles  put  off  from  shore,  and,  quickly  gaining  the  current, 
rowed  until  daylight  with  the  zeal  of  a  man  who  knew  the 
value  of  life  and  liberty.  His  greatest  apprehension  was 
that  his  flight  would  be  discovered  in  time  to  prevent  him 
reaching  the  boat,  and  at  every  rustling  of  the  bushes  on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  or  at  every  cry  of  the  owl  which  arose 
from  the  deep  forest  around  him,  the  blood  would  rush  back 
to  his  heart,  and  he  would  fancy  that  his  enemies  were  upon 
him.  At  length,  between  dawn  and  sunrise,  he  beheld  the 
boat  which  he  had  pursued  so  eagerly  only  a  few  hundred 
yards  in  front,  drifting  slowly  and  calmly  down  the  stream. 

“He  redoubled  his  exertions,  and  within  half  an  hour 
was  within  hailing  distance.  He  called  aloud  for  them  to 
halt,  but  no  answer  was  returned.  Upon  coming  alongside 
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he  was  unable  to  see  a  single  man  on  board.  Supposing 
her  crew  asleep  he  mounted  the  side  of  the  vessel  and  saw 
the  man  at  the  helm  enjoying  a  very  comfortable  nap  with 
the  most  enviable  disregard  to  the  dangers  which  might 
await  him  in  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie,  which  were  then  in 
sight.  The  helmsman  started  up,  rubbed  his  eyes,  looked 
around  him,  and  after  saluting  his  visitor,  observed  that  ‘he 
had  almost  fallen  asleep.’  Skyles  agreed  with  him,  and 
anxiously  inquired  for  the  captain.  The  latter  soon  made 
his  appearance  in  a  woollen  night-cap,  and  the  negotiation 
commenced.  The  captain  asked  who  he  was,  and  what  was 
the  cause  of  so  early  a  visit1?  Skyles  was  fearful  of  com¬ 
mitting  himself  by  a  premature  disclosure  of  his  real  charac¬ 
ter,  and  replied,  that  he  was  an  adventurer  who  had  been 
looking  for  land  upon  the  Auglaize,  but  that  he  had  been 
driven  from  the  country  by  the  apprehension  of  outrage 
from  the  Indians,  who  had  lately  become  unusually  incensed 
against  the  whites. 

“The  captain  coolly  replied  that  he  had  heard  of  one 
white  man  having  been  burned  a  few  days  before  at  one  of 
the  Miami  villages,  and  had  understood  that  another  had 
avoided  the  same  fate  only  by  running  away  into  the  woods, 
where,  unless  retaken,  it  was  supposed  he  would  perish,  as 
he  had  shown  himself  a  miserable  woodsman,  and  as  numer¬ 
ous  parties  were  in  search  of  him.  After  a  moment’s  hesi¬ 
tation  Skyles  frankly  acknowledged  himself  to  be  that 
miserable  fugitive,  and  threw  himself  at  once  upon  their 
mercy.  The  English  captain  heard  him  apparently  without 
surprise,  and  granted  his  request  without  hesitation.  All 
was  done  with  the  utmost  sang  froid.  In  a  short  time  they 
arrived  at  Detroit,  where,  to  his  no  small  astonishment,  he 
beheld  Chickatommo,  Messhawa,  and  their  party,  who  had 
just  arrived  from  Sandusky,  after  the  sale  of  Johnston. 
Carefully  avoiding  them,  he  lay  close  »u  the  house  of  a 
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trader  until  the  following  day,  when  another  large  party 
arrived  in  pursuit  of  him — having  traced  him  down  the 
river  to  Lake  Erie — and  paraded  the  streets  for  several 
days,  uttering  loud  complaints  against  those  who  had  robbed 
them  of  their  prisoner.  Poor  Skyles  entertained  the  most 
painful  apprehension  for  several  days,  but  was  at  length 
relieved  by  their  departure.  As  soon  as  possible  he  obtained 
a  passage  to  Montreal,  and  returned  in  safety  to  the  United 
States.” 

Before  he  left  Sandusky,  Johnston  heard  of  Skyles’  escape, 
and  was  able  to  lend  a  hand  in  delivering  that  one  of  his 
fellow  captives  who  still  remains  to  be  accounted  for.  The 
party  of  Cherokees  which  had  carried  off  Peggy  Fleming, 
came  back  in  such  a  miserable  state  as  showed  that  their 
ill-gotten  gains  had  done  no  more  good  to  them  than  to  the 
Shawnees.  Their  prisoner  seemed  to  have  shared  the 
change  in  their  fortunes.  All  the  strange  light-heartedness 
with  which  at  first  she  had  accepted  her  fate  was  gone  now, 
after  this  short  experience  of  the  realities  of  Indian  life. 
“Her  dress  was  tattered,  her  cheeks  sunken,  her  eyes  dis¬ 
coloured  by  weeping,  and  her  whole  manner  expressive  of 
the  most  heart-felt  wretchedness.  J ohnston  addressed  her 
with  kindness,  and  inquired  the  cause  of  so  great  a  change, 
but  she  only  replied  by  wringing  her  hands  and  bursting 
into  tears.” 

Her  jealous  Indian  master  quickly  called  her  away  and 
put  an  end  to  the  interview.  Next  morning  the  Cherokees 
removed  with  her  to  Lower  Sandusky,  where  they  encamped 
outside  the  town,  holding  themselves  aloof  from  the  Indians 
of  different  tribes  with  which  it  was  crowded  at  that  season, 
and  keeping  a  close  watch  over  their  prisoner.  Johnston 
followed  them,  intent  upon  procuring  the  liberation  of  his 
countrywoman.  He  applied  to  the  white  traders  for  help, 
which  was  not  refused.  A  useful  auxiliary  also  presented 
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himself  in  person  of  a  white  man  named  Whittaker,  who, 
having  been  captured  in  childhood,  had,  as  so  often  hap¬ 
pened,  become  a  naturalized  Indian,  a  chief  among  his 
adopted  people,  yet  without  growing  dead  to  all  feelings  of 
humanity.  This  man  had  known  Peggy  Fleming  in  other 
days  as  a  visitor  to  her  father’s  tavern,  and  was  the  more 
willing  to  aid  in  rescuing  her  from  her  present  predicament. 
With  him  and  some  of  the  traders  Johnston  went  out  to 
the  Cherokees’  camp,  though  it  must  have  been  not  without 
misgiving  that  he  ventured  himself  once  more  among  men 
with  whom  he  had  already  had  too  much  to  do. 

As  soon  as  Peggy  Fleming  saw  Whittaker  she  ran  up  to 
him  with  tears  imploring  him  to  save  her.  But  the  sullen 
Cherokees  declined  all  offers  of  ransom;  they  seemed  bent 
on  wreaking  upon  this  victim  the  disappointment  of  their 
ill  success.  Her  friends  had  to  go  hack  without  their  errand. 
Whittaker,  however,  was  still  earnest  in  the  service  of  his 
old  acquaintance.  There  happened  to  be  at  Sandusky  an 
influential  Wyandott  chief,  known  among  the  white  men  as 
Old  King  Crane.  Him  Whittaker  enlisted  in  poor  Peggy’s 
cause  by  representing  her  to  he  his  sister.  This  fib,  pardon¬ 
able  in  the  circumstances,  made  a  strong  appeal  to  Indian 
sentiment,  and  the  old  chief  readily  undertook  to  interfere 
in  favour  of  this  supposed  kinswoman. 

King  Crane,  then,  presented  himself  in  the  Cherokee 
camp  to  renew  the  negotiations.  It  was  no  use ;  the  Cherokees 
would  not  hear  of  parting  with  their  prey  on  any  terms. 
The  bai’gain  soon  became  a  quarrel,  both  parties  reproaching 
one  another  hotly  and  highly,  till  King  Crane  went  away 
in  a  rage,  leaving  Peggy  still  in  the  hands  of  her  ruthless 
masters. 

The  old  chief’s  injured  dignity  was  now  concerned  as 
well  as  his  wish  to  oblige  Whittaker;  and  he  announced  his 
determination  to  rescue  the  white  woman  by  force  from 
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these  insolent  Cherokees.  Whittaker  encouraged  this  reso¬ 
lution,  urging  him  also  to  lose  no  time,  for  he  knew  Indian 
nature  too  well  not  to  fear  that  the  Cherokees  might  put 
their  prisoner  to  death  at  once  to  make  sure  of  not  losing 
her.  So,  through  the  night  King  Crane  with  a  body  of  his 
young  men  made  a  stealthy  raid  upon  their  encampment, 
where  it  appeared  that  these  deliverers  had  come  just  in 
time. 

The  Cherokees  were  fast  asleep;  but  the  wretched  pri¬ 
soner  was  found  tied  to  a  stake,  stripped  naked,  her  body 
painted  black,  and  a  pile  of  wood  lying  ready  to  burn  her  at 
daylight.  Moaning  low  to  herself,  she  seemed  so  overcome 
by  terror  and  shame  as  not  to  heed  the  approach  of  the 
party  until  King  Crane  had  with  his  own  hand  cut  the  cords 
which  bound  her.  He  then  ordered  his  young  men  to  help 
her  in  putting  on  her  clothes;  and  as  soon  as  she  was 
dressed,  awoke  the  careless  Cherokees  to  let  them  know 
what  he  had  done. 

These  baffled  torturers,  as  one  might  suppose,  were  not 
well  pleased  to  be  served  so  cavalierly.  King  Crane  informed 
them  that  the  squaw  was  now  his,  no  doubt  adding  some 
Indian  equivalent  for  the  notion  that  if  they  did  not  like  it 
they  must  lump  it.  The  Cherokees  stormed  and  blustered, 
but  had  no  sufficient  arguments  at  hand  to  overcome  the 
strong  logic  of  superior  numbers.  Seeing  nothing  else  for 
it,  they  declared  themselves  willing  to  give  up  Peggy  without 
dispute  if  they  might  have  the  ransom  formerly  offered  for 
her.  The  old  chief  disdainfully  replied  that  they  had  no 
right  to  expect  anything,  but  condescended  to  let  them  have 
the  usual  six  hundred  silver  brooches, which  were  accordingly 
paid. 

Though  forced  to  accept  these  terms,  the  Cherokees  did 
not  hide  their  discontentment.  Next  evening,  armed  and 
in  their  war-paint,  they  made  a  demonstration  about  the 
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streets  of  Sandusky,  loudly  complaining  of  the  wrong  done 
them,  and  threatening  to  take  the  life  of  some  white  man  or 
other  by  way  of  settling  accounts  for  the  loss  of  their  proper 
victim.  Johnston  and  Duchouquet  carefully  kept  out  of 
their  way  till  after  some  days  they  saw  fit  to  relieve  the 
place  of  their  presence. 

Having  brought  his  “  sister”  away  from  these  wretches, 
Whittaker  took  good  care  not  to  let  them  get  hold  of  her 
again.  He  dressed  and  painted  her  in  the  disguise  of  a 
squaw,  and  sent  her  back  to  Pittsburg  under  the  escort  of 
two  friendly  Indians.  She  arrived  safely,  and  perhaps 
stayed  at  home  for  the  future,  having  certainly  had  enough 
of  Indian  adventure  to  last  her  the  rest  of  her  life.  So  much 
for  Peggy  Fleming. 

Johnston  himself  remained  at  Sandusky,  assisting  Duchou¬ 
quet  in  his  business  till  the  close  of  the  fur-buying  season, 
when  they  both  embarked  for  Detroit.  Driven  by  the  wind 
upon  a  small  island  inhabited  by  Indians,  our  hero  had  the 
opportunity  of  being  present  at  one  of  their  festivities,  and  of 
seeing  something  of  the  red  man  under  more  favourable  cir¬ 
cumstances  than  had  recently  fallen  to  his  lot.  On  the  way 
from  Detroit  to  Montreal  he  saw  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  a  thing 
to  be  remembered  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  At  New  York  he 
had  an  interview  with  the  great  Washington,  to  whom  he 
gave  all  the  information  he  could  about  these  hostile  tribes. 
Then,  at  last,  he  came  back  to  Old  Virginia  with  his  scalp 
uninjured  after  all. 

One  is  sorry  to  have  to  tell  this  story  at  second-hand, 
after  trying  in  vain  for  several  years  to  find  a  copy  of  the 
original.  It  reads  here  and  there  like  a  romance,  yet  it  was 
received  as  true  by  those  who  could  judge;  and  several  of 
the  persons  mentioned  in  it  make  other  appearances  upon 
the  dim  stage  of  Indian  history.  Chickatommo,  for  instance, 
is  understood  to  have  been  killed  at  the  battle  of  the 
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“Fallen  Timber”  fighting  against  General  Wayne.  Mess- 
hawa  also  fought  in  this  defeat,  and  lived  to  take  part  in 
the  next  great  uprising  of  the  Indian  tribes  under  Tecumseh, 
where  Old  King  Crane,  older  than  ever,  was  on  the  American 
side.  In  1797  Tom  Lewis,  the  Indian  who  had  so  kindly 
given  his  blanket  to  the  shivering  prisoner,  made  part  of  a 
deputation  of  his  tribe  to  Washington,  where  Johnston  saw 
him.  Little  had  he  thought  once  ever  to  have  the  chance  of 
returning  that  kindness!  It  is  painful  to  learn  that  this 
Indian,  after  becoming  a  chief,  fell  into  degradation  again 
through  his  “propensity  to  rum  and  thieving.”  Alas!  the 
same  story  would  have  to  be  told  of  too  many  a  red  warrior, 
perishing  untimely  and  inglorious  through  the  cursed  gift  of 
fire-water  that  proved  more  potent  against  Indian  indepen¬ 
dence  than  all  the  arms  of  their  enemies. 
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§N  one  respect  the  Eed  Indians  resembled  Norman 
kings  and  English  squires;  they  set  their  faces  sternly 
against  poaching.  Encroachment  upon  one  another’s 
hunting-grounds  supplied  a  frequent  cause  of  war  between 
different  tribes;  and  the  solitary  Indian  who  should  be 
caught  hunting  or  fishing  where  he  had  no  business,  might 
think  himself  lucky  to  come  off  not  worse  than  having  his 
ill-gotten  gains  taken  from  him  with  his  arms  and  ammuni¬ 
tion,  and,  after  more  or  less  rough  treatment,  being  turned 
off  to  find  his  way  home  as  best  he  could.  White  adven¬ 
turers  were  like  to  be  handled  no  more  tenderly;  they  dared 
nothing  less  than  death  if  there  happened  to  be  any  out¬ 
standing  debt  of  bloodshed  between  their  race  and  the  tribe 
which  found  them  setting  traps  within  its  boundaries.  But 
the  trappers  of  the  backwoods  and  prairies  were  not  men  to 
be  frightened  by  the  danger  of  their  occupation.  Carrying 
with  them  their  lives,  as  all  their  other  belongings,  they 
would  push  into  the  heart  of  the  Indian  country,  wherever 
they  hoped  to  find  beaver,  though  the  price  of  a  skin  might 
be  a  scalp. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century  such  a  bold  man,  Colter 
by  name,  was  on  a  trapping  expedition  in  the  country  of 
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the  formidable  Blackfeet.  He  had  fallen  in  with  another 
lonely  hunter,  who  agreed  to  work  in  partnership  with  him. 
Two,  indeed,  were  better  than  one  at  this  work;  and  yet 
what  could  two  men  do  if  they  chanced  to  come  across  a 
band  of  these  fierce  enemies?  All  day  the  trappers  had  to 
lie  hid  in  the  woods,  and  by  night  to  steal  silently  along  the 
streams,  setting  their  traps  like  thieves  with  a  sentence  of 
death  hanging  over  them  on  detection. 

Early  one  morning  they  were  paddling  up  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Missouri  to  examine  the  traps  they  had  laid. 
Suddenly  they  heard  a  sound  which  excited  Colter’s  sus¬ 
picion,  and  he  would  have  turned  back.  But  the  other  man 
declared  it  was  nothing  more  than  the  trampling  of  a  herd 
of  buffaloes,  so  on  they  went,  softly  paddling,  soon  to  repent 
their  rashness.  From  either  side  of  the  river  burst  forth  a  din 
of  whoops,  and  the  wooded  banks  became  alive  with  Indian 
warriors,  leaping,  brandishing  their  arms,  and  making  signs 
to  the  trappers  to  put  in  to  shore. 

They  had  nothing  else  for  it,  yet  naturally  there  was 
some  hesitation.  Colter,  who  knew  something  of  the  Black- 
feet  and  their  language,  was  for  surrendering;  his  companion 
seems  to  have  made  some  attempt  at  flight  or  resistance. 
He  was  at  once  shot  dead  by  arrows,  while  Colter,  having 
come  on  shore,  soon  found  himself  stripped  naked  and 
bound,  a  prisoner  to  cruel  savages  that,  as  he  knew  well, 
had  an  old  score  against  men  of  his  colour.  He  had  made 
one  of  Lewis  and  Clarke’s  celebrated  exploring  expedition 
across  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  the  course  of  which  Captain 
Lewis  killed  a  Blackfoot  warrior  caught  in  an  attempt  at 
horse-stealing:  for  that  injury  was  Colter  now  likely  to  pay 
dear. 

In  Washington  Irving’s  Astoria,  where  we  have  this  story 
as  an  episode,  the  vengeance  of  the  Indians  follows  at  once. 
The  same  story  is  treated  by  a  French  writer  in  a  style  that 
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certainly  suggests  a  romance  spun  out  with  less  regard  for 
plain  facts,  than  for  an  opportunity  of  bringing  in  picturesque 
descriptions  of  Indian  customs  and  character.  It  is  hardly 
piobable  that  this  writer  could  have  been  more  fully  in¬ 
formed  as  to  the  details  of  the  adventure;  and  when  we  find 
him  introducing  a  steamboat  into  the  machinery  of  his  tale, 
some  years  before  any  such  marvel  had  appeared  on  the 
waters  of  the  West,  we  must  recognize  that  he  has  drawn  on 
his  imagination.  According  to  him  the  prisoner  was  carried 
off  to  one  of  the  Blackfeet  villages,  and,  protected  by  the 
favour  of  the  chief  who  captured  him,  had  the  offer  of  adop¬ 
tion  into  the  tribe  by  marriage.  But  the  night  after  he  had 
chosen  a  bride  she  was  accidentally  killed  by  a  thunderbolt, 
whereupon  a  certain  medicine-man,  who  was  understood  to 
have  conjured  up  this  storm  by  his  arts,  sought  to  relieve 
himself  of  all  blame  by  representing  the  death  of  the  young 
woman  as  a  judgment  on  them  for  sparing  the  pale-face,  her 
intended  husband.  So  in  the  end  this  longer  version  of  the 
tale  leads  us  back  to  a  point  near  Washington  Irving’s  be¬ 
ginning  of  it,  where  the  Indians  take  council  how  they  shall 
dispose  of  their  victim. 

Colter  “assisted,”  as  the  French  say,  at  this  deliberation, 
which  was  of  such  serious  interest  to  him.  Burning  a  pris¬ 
oner  seems  not  to  have  been  so  much  the  fashion  among  the 
western  tribes,  perhaps  from  fuel  being  not  always  so  plen¬ 
tiful  on  the  prairies;  but  these  red  men,  too,  showed  them¬ 
selves  by  no  means  backward  in  ingenious  cruelty.  Some 
of  his  captors  were  now  minded  to  knock  their  victim  on 
the  head  without  much  ceremony;  some  suggested  that  he 
should  be  tied  up  as  a  target  for  their  arrows.  But  the 
chief’s  mind  was  set  upon  a  more  exciting  form  of  sport. 
He  stalked  up  to  the  prisoner,  examining  his  sturdy  limbs 
with  a  critical  eye,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  run  well. 

Colter  knew  enough  of  Indian  ways  to  guess  what  was  in 
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the  wind.  He  was  about  to  be  turned  loose  and  hunted 
like  a  deer  or  a  fox,  so  as  to  give  his  enemies  the  pleasure 
of  a  man  chase.  He  made  haste  to  answer  that  he  was  a 
very  poor  runner,  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  few  of  his 
brother  trappers  could  beat  him  on  foot,  and  his  thews  and 
sinews  belied  the  novel  modesty  which  he  assumed  for  the 
nonce.  The  chief,  however,  appeared  to  believe  him,  for 
with  a  chivalrous  generosity  in  keeping  with  this  trustful 
disposition  he  led  Colter  out  into  the  prairie  to  give  him  a 
good  start,  even  as 

“  Space  and  law  the  stag  we  lend 
Ere  hound  we  slip  or  bow  we  bend.” 

When  he  had  got  about  four  hundred  yards  before  the  im¬ 
patient  Indians,  he  was  given  to  understand  that  he  must 
run  for  his  life,  and  away  he  went  without  wasting  a  moment. 
The  race  that  now  began  cannot  be  described  better  than  in 
the  words  of  Washington  Irving. 

“A  tremendous  yell  let  him  know  that  the  whole  pack 
of  blood-hounds  were  off  in  full  cry.  Colter  flew  rather  than 
ran;  he  was  astonished  at  his  own  speed;  but  he  had  six 
miles  of  prairie  to  traverse  before  he  could  reach  the  Jeffer¬ 
son  fork  of  the  Missouri;  how  could  he  hope  to  hold  out 
such  a  distance  with  the  fearful  odds  of  several  hundred  to 
one  against  him !  The  plain,  too,  abounded  with  the  prickly  - 
pear,  which  wounded  his  feet.  Still  he  fled  on,  dreading 
each  moment  to  hear  the  twang  of  a  bow,  and  to  feel  an 
arrow  quivering  at  his  heart.  He  did  not  even  dare  to  look 
round  lest  he  should  lose  an  inch  of  that  distance  on  which 
his  life  depended.  He  had  run  nearly  half-way  across  the 
plain  when  the  sound  of  pursuit  grew  somewhat  fainter,  and 
he  ventured  to  turn  his  head.  The  main  body  of  his  pur¬ 
suers  were  at  a  considerable  distance  behind;  several  of  the 
faster  runners  were  scattered  in  the  advance,  while  one 
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swift-footed  warrior,  armed  with  a  spear,  was  not  more  than 
a  hundred  yards  behind  him. 

“  Inspired  with  new  hope  Colter  redoubled  his  exertions, 
but  strained  himself  to  such  a  degree  that  the  blood  gushed 
from  his  mouth  and  nostrils  and  streamed  down  his  breast. 
He  arrived  within  a  mile  of  the  river.  The  sound  of  foot¬ 
steps  gathered  upon  him.  A  glance  behind  showed  his  pur¬ 
suer  within  twenty  yards  and  preparing  to  launch  his  spear. 
Stopping  short  he  turned  round  and  spread  out  his  arms. 
The  savage,  confounded  by  this  sudden  action,  attempted  to 
stop  and  to  hurl  his  spear,  but  fell  in  the  very  act.  His 
spear  stuck  in  the  ground,  and  the  shaft  broke  in  his  hand. 
Colter  plucked  up  the  pointed  part,  pinned  the  savage  to 
the  earth,  and  continued  his  flight.  The  Indians,  as  they 
arrived  at  their  slaughtered  companion,  stopped  to  howl 
over  him.  Colter  made  the  most  of  this  precious  delay, 
gained  the  skirt  of  cotton-wood  bordering  the  river,  dashed 
through  it,  and  plunged  into  the  stream. 

“He  swam  to  a  neighbouring  island,  against  the  upper  end 
of  which  the  driftwood  had  lodged  in  such  quantities  as  to 
form  a  natural  raft.  Under  this  he  dived  and  swam  below 
water  until  he  succeeded  in  getting  a  breathing-place 
between  the  floating  trunks  of  trees,  whose  branches  and 
bushes  formed  a  covert  several  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
water.  He  had  scarcely  drawn  breath  after  all  his  toils 
when  he  heard  his  pursuers  on  the  river  bank  whooping  and 
yelling  like  so  many  fiends.  They  plunged  in  the  river  and 
swam  to  the  raft. 

“  The  heart  of  Colter  almost  died  within  him  as  he  saw 
them  through  the  chinks  of  his  concealment  passing  and 
repassing  and  seeking  for  him  in  all  directions.  They  at 
length  gave  up  the  search,  and  he  began  to  rejoice  in  his 
escape,  when  the  idea  presented  itself  that  they  might  set 
the  raft  on  fire.  Here  was  a  new  source  of  horrible  appre- 
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hension,  in  which  he  remained  until  nightfall.  Fortunately 
the  idea  did  not  suggest  itself  to  the  Indians.  As  soon  as 
it  was  dark,  finding  by  the  silence  around  that  his  pursuers 
had  departed,  Colter  dived  again  and  came  up  beyond  the 
raft.  He  then  swam  silently  down  the  river  for  a  consider¬ 
able  distance,  when  he  landed  and  kept  on  all  night  to  get 
as  far  off  as  possible  from  this  dangerous  neighbourhood.” 

It  is  only  in  novels,  we  see,  that  the  red  men  were  always 
so  matchless  for  cunning  and  activity.  Colter  knew  as  well 
as  any  Indian  how  to  take  care  of  himself;  yet  his  position 
now  seemed  a  most  hopeless  one.  Without  arms,  clothes,  or 
food,  he  was  alone  in  the  midst  of  a  pathless  plain.  Behind 
him  were  these  baffled  foes  into  whose  power  he  might 
wander  back  unawares,  who  might  still  be  following  his  trail 
on  their  swift  horses.  The  nearest  haven  of  refuge  was  a 
trading-post  on  a  branch  of  the  Yellowstone  River.  Thither 
he  directed  his  limping  steps,  with  the  chances  of  success 
all  against  him. 

“Even  should  he  elude  his  pursuers,  days  must  elapse 
before  he  could  reach  this  post,  during  which  he  must 
traverse  immense  prairies  destitute  of  shade,  his  naked  body 
exposed  to  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun  by  day  and  the  dews 
and  chills  of  the  night  season,  and  his  feet  lacerated  by  the 
thorns  of  the  prickly-pear.  Though  he  might  see  game  in 
abundance  around  him,  he  had  no  means  of  killing  any  for 
his  sustenance,  and  must  depend  for  food  upon  the  roots 
of  the  earth.  In  defiance  of  these  difficulties  he  pushed 
resolutely  forward,  guiding  himself  in  his  trackless  course 
by  those  signs  and  indications  known  only  to  Indians  and 
backwoodsmen;  and,  after  braving  dangers  and  hardships 
enough  to  break  down  any  spirit  but  that  of  a  western 
pioneer,  arrived  safe  at  the  solitary  post  in  question.” 

The  French  writer  above-mentioned  ends  his  story  with 

due  effect  by  giving  its  hero  the  satisfaction  of  encountering 
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in  the  streets  of  St.  Louis  these  very  Indians  from  whom 
he  had  once  so  narrowly  escaped,  but  who  now  durst  not 
harm  him.  He  also  states  that  for  the  future  this  trapper 
shunned  the  perils  of  the  wilderness,  which  shows  how  little 
he  knew  about  it.  The  American  author  has  better  knowledge 
of  that  class  of  men.  “A  western  trapper  is  like  a  sailor; 
past  hazards  only  stimulate  him  to  further  risks.  The  vast 
prairie  is  to  the  one  what  the  ocean  is  to  the  other,  a  bound¬ 
less  field  of  enterprise  and  exploit.  However  he  may  have 
suffered  in  his  late  cruise,  he  is  always  ready  to  join  a  new 
expedition;  and  the  more  adventurous  its  nature  the  more 
attractive  is  it  to  his  vagrant  spirit.” 

So  when  Colter  fell  in  with  the  expedition  on  its  way  to 
Astoria,  he  could  hardly  restrain  himself  from  going  west 
with  them.  His  mouth  seemed  to  water  for  a  fresh  taste 
of  such  dangerous  experiences  as  he  had  to  relate  for  the 
encouragement  of  these  others.  Though  he  had  just  been 
married,  he  accompanied  their  march  for  several  miles, 
unable  to  make  up  his  mind  about  joining  them  for  good; 
and  it  was  only  the  thought  of  his  sorrowing  bride  that 
finally  forced  him  to  turn  his  back  upon  the  scene  of  those 
old  adventures. 
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,|p|pHE  hero  and  narrator  of  this  story  never  came  to 
know  his  own  baptismal  name  or  birthplace,  nor 
could  do  more  than  make  a  too  likely  guess  at  the 
fate  of  his  parents.  He  must  have  been  born  about  the  end 
of  last  century,  and  belonged  to  a  family  of  settlers  on  the 
western  frontier  of  the  United  States.  At  a  very  early  age 
he  was  taken  captive  by  a  raiding  party  of  Kickapoo 
Indians.  In  after  life  he  had  vague  memories  of  a  terrible 
scene,  the  onrush  of  painted  savages  with  war-whoops  and 
bloodthirsty  yells,  the  butchery  of  the  settlers,  the  pillage 
and  burning  of  their  home,  which  at  times  seemed  to  come 
before  him  as  in  a  dream.  One  incident  he  clearly  remem¬ 
bers,  for  that  might  well  remain  graven  on  his  young  mind. 
With  two  other  white  children,  a  girl  and  a  boy,  he  was 
being  hurried  away  by  the  triumphant  warriors,  hot  revenge, 
no  doubt,  pressing  hard  upon  their  heels  to  make  every 
minute’s  delay  a  danger.  The  little  girl  began  to  cry,  probably 
unable  to  keep  up  with  the  hasty  retreat;  then  one  of  these 
dreadful  red  men  murdered  her  with  a  blow  of  his  tomahawk, 
and  by  threatening  signs  let  this  boy  of  ours  know  that  he 
should  be  served  in  the  same  way  if  he  could  not  restrain 
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his  childish  grief.  The  pursuers  were  perhaps  within  hear¬ 
ing,  so  that  a  cry  might  have  cost  the  lives  of  the  whole 
party;  but  at  all  times  the  cruel  Indians  were  intolerant  of 
weakness  in  their  captives,  and  many  a  woman  and  child 
has  been  thus  murdered  on  such  a  miserable  journey. 

The  party  presently  divided,  the  other  white  boy  being 
separated  from  our  hero,  who  for  several  days  was  hurried  on 
through  dark  woods,  in  which  he  trembled  to  be  abandoned 
even  by  his  captors,  and  put  out  all  his  little  strength  to 
keep  up  with  them  Avhenever  they  obliged  him  to  walk,  as 
was  often  the  case.  These  gloomy  woods,  he  remembers, 
seemed  more  appalling  from  being  filled  with  smoke,  which 
he  supposes  to  have  been  caused  by  burning  the  leaves,  as 
the  Indians  were  accustomed  to  do  in  autumn  to  help  them 
in  gathering  nuts  for  the  winter.  This  gives  him  a  guess  as 
to  the  season  in  which  he  may  have  been  taken  prisoner, 
but  the  year  he  does  not  know,  nor  the  precise  neighbour¬ 
hood,  only  that  after  a  long  and  fatiguing  march  they  came 
to  the  Indian  camp,  situated  upon  a  considerable  stream, 
which  he  understands  to  have  been  one  of  the  waters  of  the 
Illinois. 

As  the  warriors  approached  their  home,  the  rest  of  the 
band— old  men,  women,  children— came  out  to  greet  them 
with  rejoicings  and  exultations  over  the  scalps,  prisoners, 
and  other  trophies  which  they  had  brought  off  from  the 
enemy.  If  there  were  any  grown-up  men  among  the 
prisoners  it  must  have  fared  hard  with  them;  but  our  little 
captive  had  no  cause  of  complaint.  He  was  at  once  adopted 
into  the  family  of  the  warrior  who  had  taken  him,  whose 
wife  treated  the  child  with  motherly  kindness  as  her  own. 
At  his  tender  age  it  was  but  natural,  then,  that  he  should 
soon  come  to  feel  himself  quite  at  home  in  their  wigwam. 
The  wonder  is,  under  the  circumstances,  that  he  should  ever 
have  cast  off  connections  formed  thus  early.  It  was  far 
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more  common  for  white  men  to  turn  Indians  than  for  red 
men  to  take  on  the  restraints  of  civilization.  He  tells  us 
that  when  he  first  came  to  this  camp  one  of  the  chiefs  had 
a  white  wife,  who  was  more  extravagant  than  any  of  the 
squaws  in  her  demonstrations  of  triumph  over  their  enemies. 
In  the  course  of  his  wanderings  among  various  tribes  he 
met  three  or  four  young  whites,  originally  weaned  from 
civilization  by  as  rude  means  as  himself,  to  whom  in  each 
case  their  Indian  associations  had  become  a  second  nature  ; 
and  a  like  story  was  to  be  told  in  almost  every  frontier 
tribe. 

This  boy,  then — to  whom  for  the  sake  of  convenience  we 
must  now  give  his  name  of  J.  D.  Hunter,  though  it  did  not 
yet  belong  to  him — grew  up  among  the  dusky-skinned  Kicka- 
poo  urchins,  thriving  in  the  same  rough  freedom,  and  almost 
forgetting  that  he  was  not  one  of  themselves.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  the  other  boys  would  taunt  him  with  being  a  white, 
one  of  that  race  of  squaws ;  then  there  would  be  a  fight,  in 
which  style  of  argument  he  proved  a  title  to  respect  among 
his  equals.  Fighting  was  a  much-approved  exercise  of  the 
Indian  youth,  being  carried  on  fairly,  older  warriors  stand¬ 
ing  by  to  criticise  the  future  hope  of  the  tribe,  encouraging 
the  brave,  and  shaming  the  timid  so  effectually  that,  we  are 
told,  a  soft-hearted  young  Kickapoo  could  hardly  grow 
up  to  manhood  without  being  cured  of  cowardice.  No 
more  bitter  or  enraging  reproach  might  be  made  to  a  mother 
than  that  of  calling  her  son  “a  young  squaw.” 

Where  prowess  in  killing  was  of  so  much  consequence, 
even  the  sports  of  the  hoys  had  often  a  martial  character; 
they  learned  to  use  the  tomahawk  and  the  bow,  and  to  play 
at  killing  in  sham  battles.  Running,  wrestling,  jumping, 
and  swimming  were  also  favourite  pastimes  among  them, 
as  among  European  youngsters.  With  hoops  they  had  a 
peculiar  game,  the  players  standing  in  two  lines  to  try  which 
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side  could  throw  the  greater  number  of  balls  through  a  hoop 
as  it  ran  rapidly  between  them.  The  young  braves  would 
sometimes  condescend  to  take  part  in  the  games  of  their 
aspiring  juniors,  while  the  veterans  of  the  tribe  acted  as 
umpires,  and  adjudged  prizes  to  the  winners. 

It  was,  moreover,  part  of  the  Indian’s  education  to  learn 
to  imitate  the  voices  of  animals,  the  gobbling  of  the  wild 
turkey-cock,  the  clucking  of  the  hen,  the  barking  of  the  fox, 
the  howling  of  the  wolf,  the  bleat  of  the  buffalo  calf.  Such 
an  accomplishment  would  be  of  the  highest  importance  to 
him,  not  only  in  hunting  but  in  war.  One  of  the  commonest 
tricks  of  an  Indian  warrior  was  luring  his  enemy  within 
shot  by  devices  of  the  kind.  On  this  head  Hunter  has  a 
story  to  tell  which  forcibly  illustrates  the  contempt  shown 
to  cowardice. 

“Three  young  warriors  of  the  Kansas  tribe,  during  their 
hostility  with  Ottawas,  were  allured  into  the  neighbouring 
woods  by  the  gobbling  of  the  turkey-cock,  when,  to  their 
misfortune,  two  of  them  were  shot  dead  and  their  scalps 
taken;  the  third  ran  for  his  life  without  discharging  his 
piece.  He  continued  the  yell  of  defeat  the  whole  way,  gave 
the  alarm  to  the  warriors,  who  immediately  set  out  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  their  enemies,  and  followed  them  into  the  very 
neighbourhood  of  their  towns  without  being  able  to  overtake 
them.  On  their  return  home,  however,  they  fell  in  with  the 
trail  of  a  hunting  party  of  that  tribe,  fired  on  them  by  sur¬ 
prise,  and  took  each  man  his  scalp.  The  usual  rejoicings  of 
the  women  and  children  were  indulged  on  their  return,  and 
silent  applause  of  all  the  old  men.  Shem-ba-gah  looked  very 
much  pleased  that  they  were  successful;  they  sat  under  the 
pleasant  shade,  where  the  aged  men  and  warriors  sat  smok¬ 
ing.  Shem-ba-gah,  the  one  who  ran,  went  among  them; 
they  said  not  a  word  to  him,  but  went  away  as  soon  as  he 
came  near  them.  The  punishment  was  too  great  for  him  to 
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bear;  he  left  them  without  taking  leave  or  saying  a  word  to 
any  person,  and  never  returned  while  I  remained  with  that 
tribe.”  Another  instance  he  mentions  where  the  unfortunate 
craven  was  punished  by  death  at  the  hands  of  the  chief. 

Beyond  these  educational  amusements,  Hunter  remembers 
little  of  his  early  associates  but  their  removals  from  place  to 
place.  The  Kickapoos  were  a  weak  and  undistinguished 
tribe,  possessing  no  good  hunting-grounds  of  their  own,  and 
so  driven  to  rove  about  in  search  of  subsistence,  poaching 
on  the  territories  of  more  powerful  neighbours,  which  led  to 
many  quarrels  and  skirmishes.  The  band  with  which  our 
boy  lived  was  one  day  surprised  by  a  large  party  of  wander¬ 
ing  Pawnees,  who  scalped  almost  all  the  warriors,  and  cap¬ 
tured  the  rest,  with  the  women  and  children.  Before  long 
these  victorious  Pawnees  were  in  turn  surprised  and  over¬ 
come  by  a  band  of  Kansas  Indians,  into  whose  hands  our 
hero  thus  fell,  and  being  carried  to  their  towns  on  the  Kan¬ 
sas  river,  was  again  adopted  into  the  family  of  one  of  their 
warriors  to  fill  the  place  of  his  son  lost  in  a  recent  engage¬ 
ment.  All  the  women  and  children  were  treated  in  the 
same  manner,  while  the  men  who  had  been  taken  were  tor¬ 
tured  to  death,  except  a  few  spared  in  admiration  of  their 
distinguished  bravery,  and  incorporated  into  the  tribe  of 
the  conquerors  as  likely  to  do  credit  to  it. 

The  change  proved  in  Hunter’s  case  one  for  the  better, 
from  the  poor  stunted  Kickapoos  to  a  strong  tribe  like  the 
Kansas,  well  off  in  all  the  necessaries  of  Indian  life  and  not 
without  some  of  the  appliances  of  civilization  introduced  by 
their  white  neighbours.  They  had  horses,  which  the  boy 
now  learned  to  ride.  Now  for  the  first  time,  too,  since  his 
captivity,  he  saw  a  still  more  wonderful  animal— a  white 
man!  The  Kansas  were  visited  by  traders,  whom  young 
Hunter  beheld  with  much  curiosity;  but  he  liked  the  looks 
of  them  no  better  than  he  had  learned  to  think  of  them 
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from  the  Indians.  His  Kansas  mother  treated  him  as  kindly 
as  his  Kickapoo  one;  and  when  once  he  had  learned  the 
new  language,  he  found  himself  quite  at  ease  with  the  boys 
of  the  tribe  in  such  occupations  and  diversions  as  he  was 
already  accustomed  to. 

His  work  as  yet  was  helping  the  squaws  or  catching  fish 
and  small  game.  These  boys  had  early  to  make  themselves 
useful  as  they  could,  and  even  in  their  idle  hours  they  were 
not  so  much  given  up  to  frivolous  amusement  as  some  white 
young  gentlemen.  There  was  no  regular  going  to  school 
in  an  Indian  village;  yet  the  young  people  were  willing  to 
drink  in  the  lessons  of  wisdom  and  experience  from  the  lips 
of  honoured  veterans  of  the  tribe.  There  was  one  patriarch 
called  Tshut-che-nau,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of 
high  character  according  to  the  Indian  standard,  and  to 
whom  Hunter,  like  the  other  boys,  eagerly  listened  when 
he  opened  to  them  his  store  of  sage  counsels,  stirring  mem¬ 
ories,  and  wonderful  traditions  of  the  past. 

“  This  venerable  worn-out  warrior  would  often  admonish 
us  for  our  faults,  and  exhort  us  never  to  tell  a  lie.  ‘Never 
steal,  except  it  be  from  an  enemy,  whom  it  is  just  that  we 
should  injure  in  every  possible  way.  When  you  become 
men,  be  brave  and  cunning  in  war,  and  defend  your  hunting- 
grounds  against  all  encroachments.  Never  suffer  your 
squaws  or  little  ones  to  want.  Protect  the  squaws  and 
strangers  from  insult.  On  no  account  betray  your  friend. 
Eesent  insults ;  revenge  yourselves  on  your  enemies.  Drink 
not  the  poisonous  strong-water  of  the  white  people;  it  is  sent 
by  the  Bad  Spirit  to  destroy  the  Indians.  Fear  not  death; 
none  but  cowards  fear  to  die.  Obey  and  venerate  the  old 
people,  particularly  your  parents.  Fear  and  propitiate  the 
Bad  Spirit,  that  he  may  do  you  no  harm; — love  and  adore 
the  Good  Spirit,  who  made  us  all,  who  supplies  our  hunting- 
grounds,  and  keeps  us  alive.’ 
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“He  would  then  point  to  the  scars  that  disfigured  his 
body,  and  say:  ‘  Often  have  I  been  engaged  in  deadly  com¬ 
bat  with  the  enemies  of  our  nation,  and  almost  as  often 
come  off  victorious.  I  have  made  long  walks  over  snow 
and  ice,  and  through  swamps  and  prairies,  without  food,  in 
search  of  my  country’s  foes:  I  have  taken  this  and  that 
prisoner,  and  the  scalps  of  such  and  such  warriors.’ 

“Now  looking  round  on  his  auditors  with  an  indescribable 
expression  of  feeling  in  his  countenance,  and  pointing  to  the 
green  fields  of  corn,  and  to  the  stores  collected  from  the 
hunting-grounds,  he  would  continue:  ‘For  the  peaceful  en¬ 
joyment  of  all  these  you  are  indebted  to  myself  and  to  my 
brave  warriors.  But  now  they  are  all  gone,  and  I  only 
remain.  Like  a  decayed  prairie  tree  I  stand  alone:  the 
companions  of  my  youth,  the  partakers  of  my  sports,  my 
toils,  and  my  dangers,  recline  their  heads  on  the  bosom  of 
our  mother.  My  sun  is  fast  descending  behind  the  western 
hills,  and  I  feel  that  it  will  soon  be  night  with  me.’ 

“  Finally,  his  heart  overflowing  with  gratitude,  with  up¬ 
lifted  hands,  and  eyes  directed  heavenwards,  he  would  close 
the  interesting  scene  by  thanking  the  great  and  good  Spirit 
for  having  been  so  long  spared  as  an  example  to  point  out 
to  the  young  men  the  true  path  to  glory  and  fame.  I  loved 
this  old  man,  the  Indians  all  loved  him;  and  we  always  lis¬ 
tened  to  his  wise  counsels  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  and 
delight.” 

When  Tshut-che-nau  died  in  the  fulness  of  years  the 
whole  tribe  mourned  for  him,  large  numbers  following  his 
body  to  the  grave,  where,  amid  unusually  solemn  and  im¬ 
pressive  ceremonies,  it  was  laid  wrapped  in  a  buffalo  robe, 
along  with  such  personal  possessions  as  the  deceased  had 
most  treasured  while  living,  also  the  bow,  quiver  of  arrows, 
and  tomahawk,  of  which  he  was  supposed  to  stand  in  need 
on  his  shadowy  journey  to  the  other  world 
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All  the  wisdom  of  Indian  councillors  did  not  prevent  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion  among  them  as  among  other  sages. 
There  were  two  parties,  it  appears,  in  the  Kansas  tribe, 
which  held  hot  and  long  debates  as  to  the  national  policy 
to  be  pursued.  Tut-tes-se-gau,  “The  Rushing  Wind,”  was 
the  head  of  what  may  be  called  the  fighting  faction,  all  for 
war  and  ambition,  voting  to  seek  out  new  hunting  grounds 
where  plenty  of  bloodshed,  human  and  bestial,  might  be 
hoped;  where,  above  all,  they  would  be  conveniently  situ¬ 
ated  for  fighting  their  natural  enemies  the  Pawnees.  Kis- 
ke-mas,  “The  Waving  Grass,”  led  the  more  pacific  spirits, 
arguing  on  the  other  hand  that  their  present  hunting 
grounds  were  good  enough;  that  a  migration  would  provoke 
powerful  enemies;  that  they  had  already  neighbours  as  well 
fitted  as  need  be  to  keep  their  arms  from  rusting;  that,  while 
nobody  could  doubt  the  courage  of  the  Kansas,  proved  on 
many  a  field,  any  unnecessary  exhibition  of  the  same  might 
end  deplorably  and  must  make  burdensome  widows  and 
orphans.  Such  sensible  counsels  carried  the  day;  yet  the 
tribe  was  soon  provoked  into  war  by  the  incursions  of  worse- 
advised  neighbours. 

Our  boy  was  now  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  not  too  old  to 
become  a  Kansas  Indian  in  feeling  as  completely  as  an 
English  lad  might  enter  into  the  esprit  de  corps  of  a  new 
school.  No  doubt  he  was  excited  with  the  rest  when,  as  he 
tells  us,  a  war  party  set  out  after  the  usual  solemn  cere¬ 
monies  of  the  war-dance  against  their  enemies  the  Omahas 
and  Ottawas.  A  bloody  and  decisive  battle  was  fought  the 
Kansas  gaining  the  victory;  then  Hunter  must  have  joined 
in  the  tumultuous  scene  of  triumph  with  which  the  warriors 
were  welcomed  back.  The  first  greetings  over,  the  story  of 
their  losses  told,  the  scalps  duly  exhibited,  the  prisoners 
became  the  main  object  of  attention.  These  unfortunates 
had  now  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  tribe,  whipping  them 
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with  green  briars  and  hazel  switches,  or  hurling  firebrands, 
clubs,  and  stones  at  them.  The  women  and  children  were 
turned  for  the  nonce  into  screaming  furies,  those  who  had 
lost  relatives  in  the  war  especially  distinguishing  themselves 
by  their  cruel  rage.  A  red  post  near  the  council  lodge  was 
the  goal  of  safety,  at  which  all  the  prisoners  arrived  more  or 
less  horribly  mangled;  some  were  often  killed  in  this  pre¬ 
liminary  stage  of  torment,  and  some  would  run  slowly  on 
purpose,  hoping  thus  to  be  put  out  of  misery  at  once. 

Having  passed  through  this  ordeal,  the  captives  were 
treated  kindly,  though  closely  watched  for  a  few  days,  till 
a  council  had  been  held  to  decide  on  their  fate,  and,  mean¬ 
while,  mocked  by  the  tumultuous  rejoicings  of  their  con¬ 
querors,  culminating  in  the  ceremony  of  the  scalp-dance. 
On  the  present  occasion  it  was  determined  to  spare  the  lives 
of  all  but  two  chiefs  accused  of  having  instigated  the  war. 
The  sentence  was  carried  out  with  the  usual  atrocities  of 
protracted  torture  inflicted  by  the  infuriated  squaws,  but 
both  victims  bore  all  with  the  calm  fortitude  which,  as  they 
believed,  would  win  them  the  favour  of  the  Great  Spirit 
and  honour  in  the  happy  hunting  grounds,  even  taunting 
their  persecutors,  as  much  in  pride  as  in  the  hope  of  provok¬ 
ing  them  to  make  an  end  of  the  agony. 

To  the  widow  of  a  slain  chief  who  was  glutting  her  ven¬ 
geance  on  his  helpless  body,  one  of  them  cried  defiantly: 
“I  killed  your  husband,  I  took  his  scalp,  I  drank  his  blood! 
I  owe  my  country  nothing;  I  have  fought  many  battles  for 
her,  killed  many  of  her  enemies,  and  leave  behind  me  war¬ 
riors  enough  to  revenge  my  death,  to  defend  their  hunting 
grounds,  squaws,  and  little  ones.  I  am  a  man — the  fate  of 
war  is  against  me :  I  die  like  a  warrior !  ” 

In  this  spirit  they  endured  their  suffering  till  the  powers 
of  nature  began  to  fail;  then,  singing  their  death  songs, 
showed  themselves  brave  to  the  last  breath,  and  died,  ad- 
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mired  even  by  their  ruthless  enemies,  who  would  not  neglect 
to  give  respectful  burial  to  these  torn  and  blackened  bodies 
which  had  held  such  high  souls. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  so  dark  a  picture  to  Hunter’s 
description  of  the  ceremonies  by  which  peace  was  concluded 
at  the  grand  council  fire  of  the  Kansas  towns,  after  this  war 
had  lasted  long  in  the  usual  fitful  fashion  of  Indian  hostilities 
and  cost  the  lives  of  many  brave  men.  Each  nation  sent  its 
principal  men  as  representatives,  clad  in  all  their  savage 
magnificence,  and  bearing  the  wampum-belt  of  peace  as  a 
sign  that  they  had  come  “to  bury  the  tomahawk  and  scalp¬ 
ing-knife,  and  to  remove  the  sticks  out  of  their  path.”  The 
foreign  ambassadors  and  their  attendants  being  honourably 
lodged  with  different  Kansas  chiefs,  the  business  went  on  in 
that  serious  and  deliberate  style  affected  by  Indian  states¬ 
men.  The  first  evening  was  spent  in  making  acquaintance; 
but  any  indulgence  in  levity  or  too  much  sociality  appeared 
unbecoming :  a  decent  dignified  deportment  must  be  observed 
on  either  side.  It  was  usual  for  the  chief  men  on  the  eve 
of  an  important  council  to  dose  themselves  with  a  stimulant 
or  narcotic  herb  called  hebri,  and  then  retire  calmly  to  rest, 
expecting  to  be  visited  through  the  night  by  dreams  to 
which  a  supernatural  character  was  attributed. 

Early  next  morning  the  international  councillors  rose, 
and  having  drank  together  out  of  the  same  spring,  went  to 
lay  their  wampum  credentials  in  the  council  lodge.  The 
proceedings  did  not  commence  till  noon,  when  the  sun  beino- 
highest  in  the  horizon  seemed  emblematic  of  such  a  decree 
of  friendship  as  they  designed  to  establish.  After  partaking 
of  a  temperate  meal,  they  formally  met  to  smoke  the  pipe 
of  peace,  each  in  the  name  of  his  people,  with  sententious 
phrases  signifying  their  desire  to  “bury  the  weapons  of  war 
under  the  tree  of  peace  and  repose  together  beneath  its 
shadow.”  Still  no  extravagant  demonstrations  of  friendship 
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or  joy  were  thought  in  place;  one  more  sleep  had  to  be 
taken  before  the  plenipotentiaries  relaxed  their  silent  dignity. 

At  their  next  meeting  each,  beginning  with  the  eldest, 
expounded  his  dream  as  a  communication  from  the  Great 
Spirit  favouring  the  object  of  their  mission.  The  conversa¬ 
tion  then  turned  upon  the  most  remarkable  occurrences  of 
their  lives.  In  turns,  no  one  interrupting  them,  they  related 
their  principal  exploits  and  personal  claims  to  honour  with 
the  utmost  frankness  and  exactness.  A  rare  treat  this  to 
such  distinguished  personages  as  these  were  bound  to  be, 
who  seldom  had  a  fit  excuse  for  talking  of  themselves, 
mere  everyday  chattering  vanity  being  held  despicable  in  the 
extreme.  Now  self-praise  was  quite  in  order;  this  was  the 
proper  place  and  audience  for  boasting,  and  these  heroes 
took  their  fill  of  it,  he  who  had  most  to  say  truthfully  of 
himself  winning  the  envy  and  admiration  of  all  as  the  greatest 
man.  On  this  occasion  we  learn  that  one  of  the  Ottawa 
chiefs  declared  himself  with  much  complacency  to  have  killed 
so  many  of  his  enemies  that  he  could  swim  in  their  blood. 
But  his  neighbour  the  Omaha  chief,  not  to  be  outdone  in 
rhetorical  exaggeration,  looked  earnestly  round  upon  the 
circle  and  said  “he  had  killed  so  many  of  his  enemies  that 
all  present  could  swim  in  their  blood.”  Tall  talk  and  “bun¬ 
kum,”  we  see,  were  indigenous  products  of  that  soil. 

The  ambassadors,  having  thus  duly  vindicated  their  dig¬ 
nity,  could  now  afford  to  enjoy  themselves  a  little.  “  They 
exchanged  presents  of  belts,  tomahawks,  flints,  &c.,  in  token 
of  friendship,  and  relaxed  into  more  sociability.  The  young 
women  presented  them  with  the  choicest  parts  of  roasted 
buffalo  meat  and  marrow-bones  of  the  same  animal,  which, 
when  well  roasted  in  the  fire,  are  a  great  delicacy.  When 
they  had  all  slaked  their  thirst  again  at  the  same  spring, 
each  gave  the  whoop  of  his  nation  three  times,  left  his  peace- 
pipe  and  belt  with  his  former  enemies,  but  now  friends,  and 
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took  their  leave.”  That  is,  took  a  formal  public  leave;  for, 
if  we  understand  our  author  aright,  each  councillor  would 
probably  spend  another  night  in  the  Kansas  wigwams,  “to 
arise  with  the  singing  of  the  feathered  tenants  of  the  groves 
and  be  advancing  on  his  journey  before  the  sun  crimsons  the 
east  with  his  beams.” 

But  these  treaties  of  peace,  brought  about  perhaps  by  the 
exhaustion  of  both  parties  or  by  fear  of  some  common 
danger,  were  too  likely  to  prove  a  mere  temporary  truce. 
War  was  the  chief  end  of  man  in  the  Indian’s  eyes;  he  could 
hardly  understand  life  without  an  enemy  to  be  hated, 
dreaded,  and  scalped  upon  favourable  opportunity.  Some 
powerful  tribes  lived  from  generation  to  generation  in  a 
state  of  hereditary  hostility  till  one  succeeded  in  extermi¬ 
nating  or  driving  away  the  other  beyond  its  reach.  Other 
neighbours  kept  with  one  another  upon  doubtful  terms  at 
the  best,  the  embers  of  war  always  smouldering  between 
them,  to  be  stirred  up  any  day  into  a  flame  by  some  encroach¬ 
ment  upon  either’s  supposed  rights,  by  a  drunken  quarrel, 
by  the  mere  restlessness  of  hot-headed  young  warriors  more 
willing  to  take  scalps  than  able  to  consider  consequences. 
Even  in  a  tribe  itself  divisions  would  take  place  upon 
trifling  causes,  and  feuds  between  the  different  families,  each 
bearing  the  same  totem,  though  the  ties  of  kinship  were 
generally  recognized  as  a  strong  argument  for  peace.  Blood 
for  blood  being  the  rule,  and  cruel  pride  the  main  motive  of 
conduct,  how  could  these  dark-minded  Indians  learn  to  love 
one  another  when  we  Christian  nations  are  still  spending  so 
much  for  the  sake  of  our  mutual  distrusts! 

IL 

To  scenes  of  cruelty  and  horror  the  boy  Hunter  became 
thus  inured  betimes,  and  with  his  fellows  took  pride  in 
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schooling  himself  to  bear  pain,  that  he,  too,  if  need  were, 
might  behave  manfully.  The  same  Indian  stoicism  he  learned 
to  exhibit  in  the  repression  of  his  natural  feelings.  When 
the  squaw  who  had  adopted  him  was  drowned  while  trying 
to  gather  drift-wood  in  a  flood,  he  did  not  shed  one  tear, 
and  yet  he  says  he  felt  her  loss  bitterly,  suffering  only  the 
more  because  he  durst  not  show  his  sorrow.  Writing  his 
story  years  afterwards,  he  still  with  grateful  emotion  remem¬ 
bered  this  red  woman’s  goodness  to  him;  and  he  declares 
himself  never  to  have  been  so  happy  as  in  these  days  of 
boyhood  among  the  Kansas. 

But  in  these  days  he  did  not  recognize  his  own  blessings, 
and  was  eager  to  become  a  warrior.  It  was  a  great  rise  in 
life  for  him  when,  instead  of  fetching  and  carrying  for  the 
squaws,  he  was  allowed  for  the  first  time  to  accompany  a 
hunting  party,  under  the  leadership  of  Kee-nees-tah,  his 
Indian  father.  The  party  numbered  thirty  men  and  eleven 
boys,  the  latter  equipped  only  with  bows  and  arrows,  except 
two,  who,  for  a  gallant  exploit  performed  against  some 
horse-stealers  of  another  tribe,  had  been  rewarded  with 
rifles,  to  the  envy  of  their  young  comrades.  They  ascended 
the  Kansas  river  nearly  to  its  source,  crossed  over  to  the 
waters  of  the  Missouri,  and  travelled  up  the  La  Platte, 
spending  the  summer  in  hunting  and  rowing,  then  fixing 
their  camp  near  a  stream  known  as  Dripping  Fork,  and  not 
far  from  a  salt  lick  to  which  buffaloes,  elk,  and  deer  resorted 
in  great  numbers.  In  the  banks  surrounding  this  were  large 
holes,  where  the  Indians  used  to  lie  hid  to  take  their  deadly 
aim  at  the  unsuspicious  animals,  or  merely  to  amuse  them¬ 
selves  by  watching  the  playful  gambols  of  the  deer  and  the 
raging  battles  of  the  buffaloes.  Beavers,  otters,  and  musk¬ 
rats,  too,  abounded  in  the  cavernous  banks  of  the  stream;  so 
the  hunters  had  no  want  of  game,  the  boys  being  particu¬ 
larly  successful  with  their  bows  and  arrows. 
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Near  their  camp  was  an  impressive  curiosity  of  nature,  a 
vast  cave,  its  roof  bristling  with  stalactites  and  supported 
by  large  and  singularly  variegated  columns.  It  seemed  to 
have  served  as  a  cemetery  for  some  ancient  inhabitants,  and 
our  Indians  never  visited  it  without  reverent  dread.  When 
they  had  crept  through  the  narrow  entrance,  these  simple- 
minded  children  of  the  prairie  might  well  believe  themselves 
on  the  threshold  of  another  world. 

“Lighted  up  by  our  birch -bark  flambeaux,  the  cave 
exhibited  an  astonishing  and  wonderful  appearance;  while 
the  loud  and  distant  rumbling  or  roar  of  waters  through  their 
subterranean  channels  filled  our  minds  with  apprehension 
and  awe.  We  discovered  two  human  bodies  partly  denuded, 
probably  by  the  casual  movements  of  the  animals  which  fre¬ 
quent  this  abode  of  darkness.  We  inhumed  and  placed 
large  stones  over  them,  and  then  made  good  our  retreat, 
half  inclined  to  believe  the  tradition  which  prevails  among 
some  of  the  tribes,  and  which  represents  this  cavern  as  the 
aperture  through  which  the  first  Indian  ascended  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  and  settled  on  its  surface.” 

But  their  tour  was  not  to  be  all  sporting  and  sightseeing. 
They  were  hundreds  of  miles  from  home,  and  in  the  middle 
of  strangers  who  might  easily  prove  enemies.  When  the 
winter  was  coming  on,  there  arrived  at  their  camp  a  white 
hunter,  whose  comrades  had  all  been  cut  off  by  a  strong 
party  of  roving  Sioux.  This  intelligence  determined  the 
Kansas  to  return  home,  and  on  foot  over  the  highlands 
between  the  waters  of  the  Arkansas  and  those  of  the 
Missouri,  since  they  learned  that  contentions  had  arisen 
between  the  tribes  of  the  neighbourhood  about  the  right 
of  hunting  in  its  river  courses,  and  feared  to  draw  upon 
themselves  the  hostility  of  these  belligerents.  Having 
advanced  some  days  of  their  long  and  tedious  march,  they 
fell  in  with  a  band  of  Indians  belonging  to  the  Grand 
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Osage  nation,  who  gave  them  more  serious  news.  “The 
sky  is  overcast  with  clouds,”  they  said,  in  their  figurative 
speech,  pointing  to  the  homeward  path.  One  division  of 
the  Osages,  under  a  chief  called  White  Hair,  had  joined 
with  the  Omahas,  Ottawas,  and  Pawnees  in  a  confederacy 
against  the  Kansas,  whose  hunting  grounds  they  now  occu¬ 
pied,  cutting  off  the  return  of  our  party. 

Now  we  get  a  curious  glimpse  into  Indian  politics.  These 
Grand  Osages,  while  entirely  well  disposed  towards  the 
Kansas  hunters,  could  not  protect  or  aid  them  against  their 
fellow  tribesmen  who  had  taken  up  the  hatchet.  All  they 
could  do  for  them  was  in  the  way  of  advice.  A  council  was 
held,  at  which  the  Osage  chiefs  attended  to  give  their  view 
of  the  situation.  Matters  certainly  looked  bad  for  the 
Kansas.  To  go  forward  and  to  go  back  seemed  equally 
dangerous.  In  such  straits  they  took  the  resolution  of 
surrendering  themselves  to  the  hostile  Osages,  trusting  to 
the  honour  and  magnaminity  for  which  that  people  was 
distinguished,  and  to  the  probability  that  as  yet  no  battle 
had  been  fought  to  inflame  the  hatred  of  the  two  tribes. 
This  course  seemed  their  best  chance  of  safety,  and  was 
advocated  by  the  friendly  Osages,  who  supplied  the  Kansas 
with  some  wampum  and  greetings  for  their  kinsmen,  by  way 
of  recommendation  to  the  good-will  of  those  warriors. 

Taking  leave  of  their  friends,  then,  with  gratitude  and 
regret,  the  party  set  forward.  Near  the  Kansas  river,  before 
falling  in  with  their  expected  enemy,  they  were  attacked  by 
a  strolling  band  of  Pawnees,  Ishmaelites  of  the  prairie,  with 
whom  they  had  a  hot  engagement.  The  Pawnees  were 
beaten  off,  yet  secured  what  in  such  warfare  was  a  main 
point  of  honour,  by  carrying  off  their  dead,  so  that  the 
victory  counted  as  incomplete  since  no  scalps  were  taken. 
Four  of  the  Kansas  were  killed,  among  them  the  two  boys 
who  had  won  the  dangerous  honour  of  carrying  rifles. 
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Hunter  did  the  best  he  could  with  his  bow  and  arrows,  and 
came  off  safe  himself  if,  as  he  thinks,  the  enemy  was  not 
much  the  worse  for  his  prowess.  This  was  his  first  battle, 
a  great  event  in  any  lad’s  life.  Fearing  another  attack,  the 
victors  hastened  away  with  their  dead,  which  they  buried 
“darkly,  at  dead  of  night,”  in  the  silent  grief  befitting  their 
perilous  circumstances. 

They  now  entered  the  hunting  grounds  of  the  hostile  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Osages,  and  proceeded  with  all  that  caution  in 
which  the  Indian  character  was  seldom  wanting.  They 
met  larger  herds  of  buffaloes  than  Hunter  had  ever  yet  seen, 
but  not  a  shot  would  they  fire  for  fear  of  being  treated  as 
poachers.  As  they  advanced,  their  anxiety  increased,  moc¬ 
casin  tracks,  signs  of  recent  encampments,  and  other  indica¬ 
tions  giving  them  warning  that  the  critical  encounter  was 
at  hand.  When  they  found  themselves  close  to  the  Osage 
settlements,  they  encamped  upon  high  ground  near  a  river, 
to  guard  against  surprise.  Here  they  waited  to  know  their 
fate,  sending  forward  a  friendly  message  to  the  Osage  chief 
by  two  runners  or  heralds,  unarmed  and  decorated  with  white 
swan  feathers,  belts  of  wampum,  and  other  emblems  of  peace. 

These  messengers  were  received,  as  was  usual,  with  sus¬ 
picion  and  strict  scrutiny,  then,  on  their  intentions  becoming 
known,  with  the  grave  courtesy  due  to  such  a  mission. 
Nothing  could  be  decided  in  the  matter  without  a  council, 
at  which  it  was  agreed  to  accept  the  voluntary  surrender  of 
the  Kansas.  Six  warriors  were  sent  to  welcome  them,  and 
the  suspense  of  the  wanderers  was  at  an  end. 

“  Our  people  are  now  at  war,”  said  Kee-nees-tah,  saluting 
the  principal  Osage  chief.  “  I  left  them  friends  at  the  time 
I  started  on  a  hunting  excursion,  many  moons  ago,  without 
any  hostile  intentions  to  yours  or  any  other  tribe.  I  cannot 
return  to  my  people  in  safety,  and  come  to  claim  of  you  the 
rights  of  hospitality.” 
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The  Osage,  in  reply,  assured  the  strangers  of  his  people’s 
friendship  and  regard,  inviting  them  to  sit  at  the  same  fire 
and  smoke  the  same  pipe.  All  then  set  forward  for  the 
Osage  town,  where  the  Kansas  were  received  in  the  most 
cordial  and  friendly  manner  by  the  whole  population.  Such 
a  scene  shows  the  better  side  of  Indian  nature,  which  was 
indeed  by  no  means  one  of  mere  bloodthirsty  savagery. 

The  Kansas  guests  were  distributed  among  different  wig¬ 
wams,  sharing  the  amusements  and  occupations  of  their 
entertainers,  and  in  almost  all  respects  treated  like  them¬ 
selves.  The  only  restraint  put  upon  them  was  in  not  being 
allowed  to  return  to  their  own  people  while  the  war  lasted. 
As  it  lasted  long  in  an  intermittent  and  indecisive  manner, 
some  of  the  Kansas,  especially  the  younger  members  of  the 
party,  grew  to  be  almost  naturalized  among  the  Osages. 
Here  we  have  another  instance  of  the  facility  with  which 
these  Indian  stocks  were  engrafted  upon  each  other  by  the 
simple  process  of  adoption. 

Young  Hunter,  that  son  of  several  families,  was  presently 
again  adopted  by  an  Osage  chief  to  fill  the  place  of  a  son 
lost  in  battle.  His  Kansas  father,  as  became  a  stern  warrior, 
had  showed  little  tenderness  to  engage  his  affections,  while 
his  new  mother  lavished  upon  him  all  the  love  due  to  her 
lost  one.  She  used  to  cry  over  him,  telling  him  how  good 
her  boy  had  been,  how  much  she  had  loved  him,  and  how 
her  new  son  must  act  worthily  to  supply  the  other’s  place. 
He  found  a  ready-made  sister,  too,  who  did  not  fail  in 
sisterly  kindness.  Mother  and  sister  ornamented  moccasins 
and  leggings  for  him,  and  supplied  him  with  a  beaver  cap 
and  buffalo  garments,  which,  like  the  stand-up  collars  and 
tailed  coats  of  civilized  life,  were  considered  above  the  use 
of  red-skinned  youngsters.  It  was  but  natural,  then,  that 
our  hero  should  soon  come  to  love  this  fresh  set  of  relations 
as  he  had  done  the  former  ones.  The  rest  of  the  tribe  also 
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treated  him  well,  especially  the  young  people,  with  whom 
he  was  able  to  make  good  his  position  by  excelling  in  the 
sports  that  had  already  grown  familiar  to  him  among  the 
Kansas. 

He  occasionally  joined  the  Osages  in  their  hunting  excur¬ 
sions,  one  of  which  was  so  successful,  not  only  in  respect  of 
a  bloody  victory  over  a  band  of  Pawnees,  but  in  the  number 
of  furs  taken,  that  when  the  said  furs  had  been  bartered  to 
traders  for  rifles,  one  of  these  coveted  weapons  was  given  to 
Hunter,  who  thus  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  felt  within 
his  boyish  breast  all  the  pride  of  a  veteran  warrior.  He  soon 
learned  to  use  his  rifle  so  well  that  the  Indians  gave  him  in 
their  language  the  complimentary  name  of  the  Hunter,  which 
he  afterwards  adopted  for  want  of  any  other.  This  giving 
of  a  manly  name  was  an  important  era  in  an  Indian  boy’s  life. 

Rifles  were  not  the  only  wares  brought  by  the  traders.  The 
boy  saw  for  the  first  time  those  disgusting  orgies  in  which 
the  red  men  indulged  when  maddened  by  the  accursed  fire¬ 
water  of  the  whites.  Well  did  the  tribe’s  wise  old  men 
denounce  this  hunting  of  furs  which  supplied  the  means  of 
degradation.  As  Csesar  relates  that  the  Belgse  were  the 
strongest  of  the  Gauls  because  furthest  removed  from  Roman 
commerce  with  its  ensnaring  and  enervating  influence,  so 
might  it  be  told  how  those  tribes  best  maintained  their  inde¬ 
pendence  who  were  least  exposed  to  the  fatal  temptations 
that  corrupted  the  hardy  simplicity  of  Indian  life.  Without 
drink,  testifies  Hunter,  no  state  of  society  could  be  more 
free  from  family  strife  than  an  Indian  tribe.  With  it,  they 
wore  changed  at  once  into  raging  demons,  the  hand  of  the 
husband  turned  against  the  wife,  and  of  the  mother  against 
the  children ;  and  while  the  moral  ruin  of  the  Indians  them¬ 
selves  was  certain,  the  white  traders  often  fell  victims  to 
the  evil  spirit  which  they  had  evoked  by  their  own  greed. 
It  was  a  too  common  story  of  the  prairies  and  the  back- 
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woods,  how  the  white  men  brutalized  and  cheated,  and  the 
red  men  murdered  guilty  and  innocent  alike. 

Where  firearms  had  come  into  use,  the  visits  of  the  trader 
were  so  indispensable  that,  in  their  sober  moments,  the  Indians 
saw  good  reason  to  encourage  them.  But  besides  these  neces¬ 
saries  of  life,  as  they  soon  became,  the  merchants  of  the  wil¬ 
derness  carried  many  useless  showy  baubles  which  appealed 
most  profitably  to  the  red  man’s  childish  vanity.  Reversing 
the  state  of  things  in  civilized  life,  it  was  here  the  men,  we 
know,  who  showed  themselves  most  absurd  and  extravagant 
in  their  dress.  The  toilet  of  an  Osage  or  a  Kansas  dandy 
sometimes  took  up  a  whole  day  when  he  was  arraying  him 
self  in  all  his  finery  for  special  occasions.  The  prairie  gen¬ 
tleman,  who,  for  ordinary  wear,  was  content  to  go  half  naked 
in  skin  leggings,  moccasins,  and  breech-cloth,  now  began  his 
elaborate  operations  by  rubbing  himself  in  clay  and  then 
washing  it  off  by  a  bath.  Next  he  anointed  his  body  all 
over  with  bear’s-oil  or  buffalo  marrow,  often  scented,  and  on 
the  top  of  this  laid  a  coat  of  paint,  varying  in  colour  and 
pattern  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ceremony  in  which 
he  was  about  to  take  part.  Red  was  appropriate  to  war; 
black  meant  death.  His  hair  having  been  carefully  dressed 
in  the  fashion  of  the  tribe,  he  donned  a  beaver  or  other 
skin-cap,  ornamented  with  the  tails  hanging  down  behind, 
also  with  feathers,  porcupine -quills,  dyed  horse-hair,  varie 
gated  shells,  beads,  or  what  not.  The  breech-cloth,  leggings, 
and  moccasins  would  be  decorated  in  much  the  same  manner. 
Round  his  waist  and  neck  he  wore  belts  of  wampum  beauti 
fully  braided  with  deer  sinews  and  horse-hairs  strung  with 
beads  of  various  colours;  his  wrists  and  elbows  were  encircled 
with  gaudy  bracelets;  while,  as  likely  as  not,  the  tails  of 
foxes  or  other  animals  trailed  at  his  heels.  In  cold  weather 
came  over  all  a  skin  robe,  painted  with  hieroglyphic  designs 
which  characterized  his  tribe,  totem,  and  illustrious  exploits. 

(198)  R 
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In  this  guise  he  looked,  indeed,  a  most  striking,  and,  to 
his  own  thinking,  a  most  dignified  figure. 

Among  such  people  it  was  hut  natural  there  should  be 
a  good  market  for  beads,  glass  buttons,  and  other  cheap 
trinkets,  which  would  sometimes  sell  at  enormous  prices, 
though  the  more  sophisticated  Indians  might  come  to  under¬ 
stand  and  resent  the  way  they  were  thus  imposed  upon. 
Before  Hunter  left  the  Kansas,  a  trader  had  come  among 
them  with  a  supply  of  small  pocket  mirrors,  not  larger  than 
a  man’s  hand.  Only  a  few  of  the  leading  men,  who  had 
travelled  as  far  as  St.  Louis,  had  seen  such  wonderful  things 
before,  and  the  rest  of  the  tribe  were  lost  in  amazed  admir¬ 
ation.  Their  pleasure  and  astonishment  at  seeing  their  own 
faces  in  a  glass  carried  them  almost  out  of  their  senses;  some 
were  frightened;  some  thought  it  enchantment;  the  trader 
was  looked  on  as  a  supernatural  being.  Being  installed  with 
his  wares  in  the  chief’s  wigwam,  he  managed  to  sell  some  of 
his  trumpery  mirrors  as  high  as  two  beaver-skins  apiece,  and 
thus  in  a  few  days  became  master  of  all  the  valuable  furs  of 
the  tribe. 

The  end  of  the  transaction,  however,  was  not  so  satisfac¬ 
tory  for  him.  Another  trader  presently  came  that  way  with 
a  supply  of  clothing,  but  could  do  no  business  among  these 
impoverished  Indians.  In  his  disgust  he  told  them  how 
grossly  they  had  been  cheated  by  his  more  fortunate  com¬ 
petitor.  They  gave  him  small  thanks  for  the  information, 
not  liking  to  confess  that  they  had  been  made  fools  of ;  but 
what  he  said  was  not  thrown  away  upon  them.  Next  season, 
when  the  first  trader  again  visited  that  tribe,  this  time  with 
a  supply  of  knives,  tin  cups,  and  other  useful  articles,  he  met 
a  very  cold  reception  instead  of  the  warm  welcome  he  had 
expected.  Nobody  gave  him  a  hand  with  his  baggage  or 
brought  him  wood  for  his  fire;  no  squaw  was  ordered  to 
cook  food  for  him;  there  was  no  invitation  to  smoke  the 
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pipe  of  peace  by  the  council-fire.  It  was  all  the  prudent 
seniors  of  the  tribe  could  do  to  prevent  the  hot-headed  young 
braves  from  falling  upon  him  forthwith. 

At  length  his  goods  being  laid  out  for  sale,  the  chief  came 
up  to  him  with  one  of  the  mirrors  in  his  hand.  Holding  it 
up  before  the  trader’s  eyes,  he  asked  if  he  could  see  his  own 
face  in  it,  and  if  it  were  not  a  “woman’s  face.”  His  tone 
showed  that  he  was  in  no  humour  for  fooling,  and  the  trader 
tried  in  vain  now  to  commend  his  wares.  “Man,  brave 
man,  no  cheat  Indian!  Indian  no  cheat  white  man!”  With 
this  the  chief  gave  a  whoop,  and  the  whole  band,  who  had 
been  lying  hid  behind  some  fallen  logs  close  by,  started  up, 
rushed  upon  the  outspread  merchandise,  and  helped  them¬ 
selves  to  as  much  as  they  thought  would  make  up  for  the 
fraud  put  upon  them  at  that  last  visit.  The  unlucky  trader 
made  a  heavy  loss  of  it  this  time,  and  was  glad  to  get  off 
from  them  with  his  life. 

His  new  tribesmen’s  more  frequent  intercourse  with  white 
traders  did  something  to  open  Hunter’s  mind.  It  had  already 
struck  him  as  strange  that  he  should  know  nothing  of  his 
own  people  when  questioned  about  them  by  the  Osages.  All 
his  Indian  friends  had  dwelt  upon  his  good  luck  in  being 
brought  up  among  them,  representing  the  whites  as  a  base, 
treacherous,  cowardly  race,  fit  only  for  low  drudgeries 
beneath  the  character  of  a  warrior;  and  the  lad  had  believed 
them.  But  the  traders  came  to  disturb  his  view  of  the  two 
races.  They  showed  a  kindly  interest  in  him,  and  he  could 
not  help  being  less  unfavourably  inclined  towards  them,  and 
half  believing  what  they  told  him,  that  the  white  people 
were  powerful,  brave,  generous,  and  good,  how  they  lived  in 
large  houses,  some  of  which  floated  on  the  great  waters,  how 
they  had  towns  filled  with  people  in  numbers  like  the  sand, 
how  they  fought  with  great  guns  which  could  kill  many  at 
a  single  fire 
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But  though  he  was  filled  by  astonishment  at  these  accounts, 
the  prejudices  of  early  training  were  as  yet  too  strong  for 
him,  and  the  traders  could  not  persuade  him  to  break  the 
ties  of  Indian  life.  When  he  expressed  a  desire  at  least  to 
visit  this  strange  people,  and  to  see  these  wonderful  things 
of  which  he  had  heard,  the  Indians  told  him  that  he  was 
too  young  for  such  a  long  journey;  that  if  he  undertook 
it  the  white  people  would  seize  him  and  force  him  to  work 
in  the  fields  all  his  life  like  a  squaw.  "When  he  had 
grown  up,  proved  himself  a  brave,  and  taken  many  scalps, 
then  he  might  visit  the  white  people  in  safety;  then  they 
would  not  dare  to  enslave  him,  but  would  behold  him  with 
respectful  dread.  By  such  representations  his  curiosity  was 
easily  repressed.  New  thoughts  had  been  stirred  up  within 
him,  but  for  the  meantime  he  was  content  to  remain  aloof 
from  the  men  of  his  own  blood,  cherishing  no  other  ambi¬ 
tion  than  to  become  an  expert  hunter,  a  brave  warrior,  a 
wise  counsellor,  and  perhaps  some  day  a  distinguished  chief 
of  the  Osage  nation. 

in 

The  story  of  our  hero  s  life,  hitherto  passed  obscurely 
among  wandering,  quarrelling  bands  in  the  unmapped 
prairies,  now  becomes  connected  with  well-known  historical 
facts.  During  the  second  winter  of  his  residence  with  the 
Osages,  they  were  alarmed  by  violent  and  repeated  shocks 
of  earthquake.  F orests  and  wigwams  tottered ;  the  ice  on 
the  rivers  was  broken  up ;  and  many  of  the  Indians  believed 
that  the  Great  Spirit,  angry  with  mankind,  was  about  to 
destroy  the  world.  This  must  have  been  the  celebrated 
earthquake  of  1811,  which  destroyed  New  Madrid  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  agitate  the  Mississippi  valley  for  some  months. 

Later  in  the  year,  while  Hunter  was  on  a  visit  to  the 
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Grand  Osage  towns,  he  came  in  contact  with  white  men 
whom  he  understood  to  be  runners  from  their  “  Great 
Father  beyond  the  Great  Waters,”  inviting  the  Indians  to 
take  up  the  hatchet  against  their  white  neighbours.  It  was 
then,  indeed,  that  England  and  the  United  States  were  once 
more  entering  into  strife.  The  emissaries  from  Canada  dis¬ 
tributed  valuable  presents  and  held  many  long  talks  without 
being  able  to  shake  the  determination  of  the  Osage  chiefs 
to  remain  at  peace  with  their  nearer  Great  Father  the 
President.  This  determination,  however,  was  more  sorely 
tried  when  the  famous  chief  and  orator  Tecumseh  appeared 
among  them  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  British,  which,  in  his 
eyes,  was  for  the  nonce  also  that  of  the  red  man. 

Hunter  gives  a  most  admiring  account  of  the  eloquence  of 
this  last  of  the  great  chiefs,  to  whom  he  like  the  rest  listened 
with  rapt  attention  and  eager  excitement  hardly  to  be 
restrained  by  the  grave  forms  of  Indian  public  deliberation. 
He  tells  us  how  he  had  already  heard  a  missionary  preaching 
through  an  interpreter,  and  how  the  Indians  had  sat  out  his 
discourses  with  their  usual  patient  and  courteous  air  of  silent 
respect,  which  probably  deceived  this  good  man  as  to  the 
success  of  his  sermon,  whereas,  in  fact,  they  hardly  under¬ 
stood  what  he  was  talking  about,  a  common  case  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  missionary  effort  among  the  red  men.  But  their 
attention  to  Tecumseh  on  his  political  mission  was  not  of 
this  perfunctory  character.  Never  had  such  a  large  audience 
been  gathered  in  that  tribe,  and  never  were  the  hearers  so 
deeply  stirred.  So  great  appeared  the  agitation  produced 
by  the  chiefs  speech,  that  soon  after  he  had  finished  the 
chiefs  broke  up  the  council,  adjourning  the  consideration 
of  the  matter  for  some  days,  lest  they  should  be  led  astray 
by  the  warmth  of  their  feelings. 

On  Hunter  the  discourse  made  an  impression  which,  he 
declares,  would  last  all  his  life.  “  It  was  a  simple  but  vehe- 
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ment  narration  of  the  wrongs  imposed  by  the  white  people 
on  the  Indians,  and  an  exhortation  for  the  latter  to  resist 
them,  the  whole  addressed  to  an  audience  composed  of  indi¬ 
viduals  who  had  been  educated  to  prefer  almost  any  sacrifice 
to  that  of  personal  liberty,  and  even  death  to  the  degrada¬ 
tion  of  their  nation;  and  who,  on  this  occasion,  felt  the 
portraiture  of  Tecumseh  but  too  strikingly  identified  with 
their  own  condition,  wrongs,  and  sufferings.”  From  memory 
he  gives  us  a  report  which,  though,  as  he  says,  it  be  but  a 
mere  skeleton  of  the  original,  is  interesting  as  a  specimen  of 
the  character  and  style  of  Indian  eloquence. 

“  When  the  Osages  and  distinguished  strangers  had  assem¬ 
bled,  Te-cum-seh  arose,  and  after  a  pause  of  some  minutes,  in 
which  he  surveyed  his  audience  in  a  very  dignified  though 
respectfully  complaisant  and  sympathizing  manner,  he  com¬ 
menced  as  follows : — 

Brothers , — We  all  belong  to  one  family;  we  are  the 
children  of  the  Great  Spirit;  we  walk  in  the  same  path, 
slake  our  thirst  at  the  same  spring;  and  now  affairs  of  the 
greatest  concern  lead  us  to  smoke  the  pipe  around  the  same 
council  fire ! 

“  ‘ Brothers , — We  are  friends;  we  must  assist  each  other 
to  bear  our  burdens.  The  blood  of  many  of  our  fathers  and 
brothers  has  run  like  water  on  the  ground  to  satisfy  the 
avarice  of  the  white  men.  We  ourselves  are  threatened 
with  a  great  evil;  nothing  will  pacify  them  but  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  all  the  red  men. 

“  ‘  Brothers, — When  the  white  men  first  set  foot  on  our 
grounds  they  were  hungry;  they  had  no  place  on  which  to 
spread  their  blankets  or  to  kindle  their  fires.  They  were 
feeble;  they  could  do  nothing  for  themselves.  Our  fathers 
commiserated  their  distress,  and  shared  freely  with  them 
whatever  the  Great  Spirit  had  given  his  red  children.  They 
gave  them  food  when  hungry,  medicine  when  sick,  spread 
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skins  for  them  to  sleep  on,  and  gave  them  grounds  that  they 
might  hunt  and  raise  corn. — Brothers,  the  white  men  are 
like  poisonous  serpents;  when  chilled,  they  are  feeble  and 
harmless;  but  invigorate  them  with  warmth,  and  they  sting 
their  benefactors  to  death. 

“ ‘  The  white  people  came  among  us  feeble,  and  now  we 
have  made  them  strong;  they  wish  to  kill  us,  or  drive  us 
back,  as  they  would  wolves  and  panthers. 

“  ‘  Brothers, — The  white  men  are  not  friends  to  the  In¬ 
dians;  at  first  they  only  asked  for  land  sufficient  for  a  wig¬ 
wam;  now,  nothing  will  satisfy  them  but  the  whole  of  our 
hunting  grounds,  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun. 

“  ‘  Brothers, — The  white  men  want  more  than  our  hunting 
grounds;  they  wish  to  kill  our  warriors;  they  would  even 
kill  our  old  men,  women,  and  little  ones. 

Brothers, — Many  winters  ago  there  was  no  land;  the  sun 
did  not  rise  and  set :  all  was  darkness.  The  Great  Spirit 
made  all  things.  He  gave  the  white  people  a  home  beyond 
the  great  waters.  He  supplied  these  grounds  with  game, 
and  gave  them  to  his  red  children;  and  he  gave  them 
strength  and  courage  to  defend  them. 

“  ‘  Brothers, — My  people  wish  for  peace;  the  red  men  all 
wish  for  peace;  but  where  the  white  people  are  there  is  no 
peace  for  them  except  it  be  on  the  bosom  of  our  mother. 

‘“j Brothers, — The  white  men  despise  and  cheat  the  Indians; 
they  abuse  and  insult  them;  they  do  not  think  the  red  man 
sufficiently  good  to  live. 

‘“The  red  men  have  borne  many  and  great  injuries; 
they  ought  to  suffer  them  no  longer.  My  people  will  not; 
they  are  determined  on  vengeance ;  they  have  taken  up  the 
tomahawk;  they  will  make  it  fat  with  blood;  they  will 
drink  the  blood  of  the  white  people. 

“  ‘  Brothers , — My  people  are  brave  and  numerous;  but  the 
white  people  are  too  strong  for  them  alone.  I  wish  you  to 
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take  up  the  tomahawk  with  them.  If  we  all  unite  we  will 
cause  the  rivers  to  stain  the  great  waters  with  their  blood. 

“  ‘  Brothers, — If  you  do  not  unite  with  us,  they  will  first 
destroy  us,  and  then  you  will  fall  an  easy  prey  to  them. 
They  have  destroyed  many  nations  of  red  men  because  they 
were  not  united,  because  they  were  not  friends  to  each 
other. 

“  ‘  Brothers, — The  white  people  send  runners  amongst  us; 
they  wish  to  make  us  enemies  that  they  may  sweep  over 
and  desolate  our  hunting  grounds  like  devastating  winds  or 
rushing  waters. 

“  ‘  Brothers, — Our  Great  Father,  over  the  great  waters,  is 
angry  with  the  white  people  our  enemies.  He  will  send  his 
brave  warriors  against  them;  he  will  send  us  rifles  and 
whatever  else  we  want — he  is  our  friend,  and  we  are  his 
children. 

“  ‘  Brothers, — Who  are  the  white  people  that  we  should 
fear  them1?  They  cannot  run  fast,  and  are  good  marks  to 
shoot  at:  they  are  only  men;  our  fathers  have  killed  many 
of  them.  We  are  not  squaws,  and  we  will  stain  the  earth 
red  with  their  blood. 

“  ‘  Brothers , — The  Great  Spirit  is  angry  with  our  enemies; 
he  speaks  in  thunder,  and  the  earth  swallows  up  villages  and 
drinks  up  the  Mississippi.1  The  great  waters  will  cover 
their  lowlands;  their  corn  cannot  grow;  and  the  Great 
Spirit  will  sweep  those  who  escape  to  the  hills  from  the 
earth  with  his  terrible  breath. 

“‘Brothers, — We  must  be  united;  we  must  smoke  the 
same  pipe;  we  must  fight  each  other’s  battles;  and  more 
than  all,  we  must  love  the  Great  Spirit;  he  is  for  us;  he  will 
destroy  our  enemies,  and  make  all  his  red  children  happy.’  ” 

Next  day  Tecumseh’s  brother,  Francis  the  Prophet, 

» The  politic  Te-cum-seh  thus  turned  the  recent  earthquakes  to  good  account  in 
appealing  to  the  superstitious  ignorance  of  his  countrymen. 
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addressed  the  council  to  the  same  purpose.  Hunter  made 
sure  that  the  Osages  would  now  take  up  the  hatchet;  for 
himself,  he  panted  to  earn  the  fame  of  a  warrior.  But  after 
deliberation  the  old  heads  of  the  tribe  took  a  cooler  view  of 
the  situation,  resolving  to  remain  at  peace  and  let  the  white 
men  fight  out  their  own  quarrels. 

With  the  falling  of  the  leaves,  our  adopted  Indian  returned 
to  White  Hair’s  division  of  the  tribe.  Next  year  he  had  his 
wish  as  to  fighting.  Among  some  sixty  warriors  he  started 
in  pursuit  of  a  band  of  Pawnee  horse-stealers.  After  fol¬ 
lowing  their  tracks  for  some  way  up  a  river,  when  the 
“signs”  indicated  that  they  were  not  far  in  advance,  a 
council  was  held  to  decide  between  continuing  the  pursuit 
at  once  and  waiting  till  the  enemy  should  have  encamped 
for  the  night.  It  was  determined  to  move  on,  but  with  the 
greatest  caution.  Two  spies  were  sent  ahead  to  feel  the  way, 
the  main  party  following  slowly  and  silently  in  single  file. 

Now  we  have  a  characteristic  bit  of  Indian  fighting. 
About  two  miles  further  on  was  a  sand-beach,  bounded  by 
the  river  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  by  high  abrupt  cliffs. 
On  arriving  at  this  pass,  the  spies  found  the  trail  of  the 
Pawnees  taking  a  bend  round  these  cliffs  through  the  long 
thick  prairie  grass,  while  a  decoy  trail  had  been  made  for  a 
short  distance  on  the  direct  route  between  the  river  and  the 
cliff.  They  fell  back  to  report.  The  leader  of  the  Osages, 
a  wily  veteran,  rightly  guessed  that  the  Pawnees  were  aware 
of  them  and  must  be  lying  in  ambush  among  the  cliffs  to 
take  them  by  surprise  as  they  passed  beneath.  His  plan, 
accordingly,  was  to  meet  the  enemy  with  their  own  tricks. 
Strange  that  these  Indians,  so  good  at  laying  snares  for 
others,  should  often  have  let  themselves  be  so  easily  caught 
napping!  The  Osages  stole  behind  the  Pawnees  unsuspi¬ 
ciously  lying  in  wait  for  them  among  rocks  and  brush¬ 
wood;  then  on  arriving  within  forty  or  sixty  yards  of  the 
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latter,  each  man  singled  out  his  mark,  and  all  fired  together 
at  a  signal  from  the  chief.  We  can  fancy  the  horrid  yell 
that  arose  from  that  cloud  of  smoke,  and  the  fierce  bounding 
on  of  the  disclosed  assailants.  The  surprise  of  those  would- 
be  surprisers  was  complete;  the  Pawnees,  though  the  more 
numerous  party,  were  utterly  routed  with  the  loss  of  eighteen 
scalps. 

In  this  encounter  our  hero  took  his  first  and  last  scalp,  a 
feat  upon  which  he  professes  to  look  back  with  some  disgust 
when  he  came  to  write  about  it.  But  at  the  time  nothing 
but  pride  filled  his  heart.  Even  his  rifle  had  not  been  such 
a  badge  of  honour.  Till  now  the  squaws  had  looked  down 
on  him  as  a  boy;  but  now,  when  the  party  returned,  to  be 
received  as  became  their  valour  and  good  fortune,  the 
maidens  of  the  tribe  danced  and  sang  round  him  in  wild 
exultation,  decking  out  his  head  and  limbs  with  stained 
porcupine  quills,  feathers,  and  garlands,  to  his  no  small  self- 
satisfaction,  for  now  was  he  not  a  man  and  a  warrior,  worthy 
of  the  smiles  of  red-skinned  beauty  1 

Another  expedition,  this  time  also  against  the  Pawnees, 
proved  not  quite  so  fortunate.  After  a  long  desultory  bush' 
fight  the  enemy  was  at  last  defeated,  even  to  the  point  of 
leaving  their  dead  in  the  hands  of  the  victors;  but  the  Osage 
waniois  lost  seventeen  killed  and  about  as  many  wounded. 
Among  the  latter  was  Hunter,  disabled  by  a  ball  just  below 
the  knee-joint.  So  now  the  greetings  of  triumph  which  met 
them  at  home  were  followed  by  the  wailings  of  bereaved 
relatives  and  the  solemn  rites  of  funeral;  and  our  lad’s 
Indian  mother  and  sister  had  to  nurse  him  for  several 
weeks  before  he  was  able  to  go  hunting  again. 

His  next  excursion  was  to  be  a  long  and  remarkable  one. 
With  a  party  of  thirty-seven  he  started  on  an  exploring  and 
hunting  trip  up  the  Arkansas.  Such  at  least  was  the 
ostensible  object  of  the  journey;  but  it  had  been  planned 
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by  some  of  the  leading  and  most  restless  spirits  among  the 
“  interned  ”  Kansas  as  a  means  of  getting  away  from  the 
Osages  and  returning  to  their  own  towns.  These  tribes 
being  still  nominally  at  war,  the  Osages,  while  treating  their 
Kansas  guests  with  courtesy,  had  kept  a  quiet  eye  upon  them, 
and  generally  contrived  that  their  own  warriors  should  out¬ 
number  the  others  in  such  hunting  parties  as  they  undertook 
in  common;  but  on  this  occasion,  it  seems,  the  Kansas 
formed  the  majority.  The  latter,  who  had  not  failed  to 
notice  the  want  of  confidence  placed  in  them,  now  began  to 
justify  it  by  confabulating  in  private  on  a  proposal  to  desert 
their  companions. 

With  such  a  project,  however,  all  the  Kansas  were  not 
willing  to  fall  in.  Some  had  married  in  the  Osage  tribe, 
or  otherwise  found  themselves  as  comfortably  settled  there 
as  at  home;  some  feared  the  consequences  of  their  running 
away.  Hunter,  for  instance,  when  he  was  sounded  by  one 
of  the  conspirators,  not  only  considered  the  strong  attach¬ 
ment  he  had  already  formed  to  his  Osage  mother  and  sister, 
but  the  danger  of  his  Kansas  father,  who  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Osages,  and  might  be  made  to  pay  for  the 
treachery  of  the  fugitives.  He,  like  some  of  the  others,  was 
more  of  an  Osage  than  a  Kansas  by  this  time. 

So  the  scheme  was  abandoned,  and  the  members  of  the 
party  with  one  accord  addressed  themselves  to  their  avowed 
objects,  which  seem  at  first  to  have  been  somewhat  vague, 
though  there  was  a  charm  of  roving  curiosity  in  them  that 
excited  Hunter’s  warm  interest.  They  halted  for  a  time  at 
their  old  camp  on  the  Dripping  Fork,  revisited  the  sacred 
cave,  took  a  quantity  of  game  on  the  adjacent  prairies,  and 
held  a  council  to  consider  where  they  were  to  turn  next.  A 
small  number,  probably  the  disappointed  conspirators,  were 
for  going  home  forthwith,  but  the  majority  voted  to  press 
on  westwards. 
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They  accordingly  struck  the  La  Platte  and  followed  its 
main  stream  towards  the  Rocky  Mountains,  by  undulating 
prairies  with  rich  hollows  and  barren  ridges,  and  thick 
woods  marking  the  margin  of  the  river  and  its  tributaries, 
save  when  here  and  there  it  rolled  between  bare  rocky  bluffs, 
or  in  its  branches  inclosed  picturesque  islands,  some  of  them 
containing  Indian  villages  and  clearings.  On  their  way  up, 
they  had  an  encounter  which  was  to  be  of  no  small  conse¬ 
quence  to  them.  It  was  a  party  of  friendly  Omaha  Indians 
that  they  met,  ascending  the  river  to  an  old  battle-ground 
of  theirs  in  order  to  bury  with  pious  rites  the  bones  of  some 
of  their  tribe,  who  had  been  surprised  by  a  hostile  band  of 
Loup  Indians  and  all  destroyed  but  one.  The  escape  of 
this  man,  who  was  now  guiding  his  tribesmen  to  the  scene 
of  slaughter,  appeared  so  remarkable  that  Hunter  relates 
the  story  at  length. 

“The  Mahas,  to  the  number  of  forty  or  fifty,  were  on  a 
hunting  excursion,  and  had  encamped  on  the  banks  of  a 
considerable  stream  that  flows  into  the  La  Platte.  In  this 
situation  they  were  surrounded  on  all  sides,  except  that  of 
the  river,  by  a  numerous  party  of  Indians,  who  made  their 
advance  so  cautiously  as  not  to  be  perceived  till  they  had 
singled  out  and  fired  upon  their  objects.  The  war-whoop 
and  rush  then  followed,  and  all,  except  four  or  five  who 
fled  to  the  river,  were  massacred  on  the  spot.  Those  who 
took  to  the  river  were  pursued;  and  all,  except  Nee-kish- 
lau-teeh,  the  subject  of  this  anecdote,  were  shot  as  they 
were  swimming.  Nee-kish-lau-teeh,  though  twice  slightly 
wounded,  escaped  to  the  opposite  shore,  and  took  a  circuit¬ 
ous  route  through  some  woods  that  bordered  on  it,  struck 
the  river  again  some  distance  below,  but  in  sight  of  his 
camps,  and  there  secretly  observed  the  motions  of  his  ene¬ 
mies.  He  supposed  that  all  his  companions  had  been  slain, 
and  that  no  efforts  of  his  foes  would  be  wanting  to  num- 
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ber  him  with  them,  in  order  more  effectually  to  screen 
themselves  from  detection  and  avert  the  just  vengeance 
which  their  atrocious  conduct  merited. 

“In  this  supposition  he  was  not  mistaken;  for  on  arriv¬ 
ing  at  the  bank,  as  just  noticed,  he  observed  the  Indians 
making  preparations  to  cross  after  him,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  again  took  to  the  woods,  following  the  course  of 
the  river  till  he  came  to  a  bend,  where  he  re-swam  it,  and 
then  changed  his  course  directly  back  towards  the  place 
where  his  party  had  been  surprised.  On  arriving  within  a 
suitable  distance  to  notice  whatever  might  transpire,  he 
secreted  himself  in  some  drift-grass  with  which  the  willows 
adjacent  to  the  stream  were  thickly  interwoven,  and  there 
patiently  waited  for  two  days  and  two  nights  that  followed. 

“The  Indians,  to  the  number  of  ten  or  twelve,  crossed  the 
river  in  pursuit,  showed  themselves  at  several  places  on  the 
banks  both  above  and  below  their  crossing-place,  and  to¬ 
wards  night  recrossed  and  joined  their  main  party.  Early 
next  morning,  a  still  greater  number  crossed  the  river  and 
took  its  course  downwards,  while  another  party  took  the 
same  direction  on  the  side  where  Nee-kish-lau-teeh  had 
secreted  himself.  This  party  was  so  arranged  as  to  sweep 
the  whole  of  the  thick  undergrowth  along  the  shore.  It 
proceeded  slowly,  and  searched  apparently  in  every  place 
but  the  one  which  contained  the  object  of  their  pursuit. 
The  Maha  had  nearly  buried  himself  in  the  sand,  and 
was  otherwise  completely  hidden;  he  saw  his  bloodthiisty 
foes  almost  in  the  act  of  treading  him  under  their  feet,  and 
heard  them  encourage  each  other,  and  threatening  him  with 
cruel  tortures  and  a  lingering  death;  but  he  fortunately 
escaped  their  search.  At  night  the  parties  returned  and 
encamped;  and  the  next  morning,  having  abandoned  the 
search,  crossed  the  river  and  journeyed  into  the  country 
along  its  banks.  The  Maha  remained  in  his  hiding-place 
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all  that  day,  and  at  night,  in  the  hopes  of  procuring  some 
food,  cautiously  approached,  first  the  recent  encampments 
of  the  hostile  Indians,  and  then  those  of  his  unfortunate 
companions. 

He  found  buffalo-meat,  satisfied  his  appetite,  slaked  his 
thirst  at  a  neighbouring  spring,  cleansed  and  dressed  his 
wounds,  and  made  such  provision  as  he  could  for  a  long 
journey.  He  was  feeble  from  long  fasting  and  the  wounds 
he  had  received,  and  was  without  any  offensive  or  defensive 
weapons  whatever;  but,  nevertheless,  in  the  dead  of  the 
night,  with  sensations  too  painful  to  be  described,  he  left 
this  ill-fated  spot  covered  with  the  mangled  carcasses  of  his 
brother  warriors.  On  his  journey  home,  he  travelled  in  the 
night  time,  secreted  himself  by  day,  and  subsisted  altogether 
on  roots;  after  much  suffering,  however,  he  carried  the  dis¬ 
tressing  intelligence  to  his  countrymen.” 

Such  was  the  story  which  Nee-kish-lau-teeh  told,  speaking 
the  Kansas  language  imperfectly,  so  as  not  easily  to  be 
understood,  but  no  doubt  making  his  thrilling  adventures 
clear  by  the  graphic  gestures  familiar  to  all  Indians.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  remarkable  character,  known  in  his 
own  tribe  not  only  as  a  warrior,  but  as  a  prophet  and  a 
medicine-man,  and  held  in  esteem  among  neighbouring 
nations  also.  This  reputation  he  partly  owed  to  the  fact 
of  his  having  been  a  great  traveller— a  very  Ulysses  of  the 
prairies ;  he  had  even  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
11s  descriptions  of  this  bold  journey  so  much  excited  the 
curiosity  and  ambition  of  our  party  that  they  resolved  on 
making  the  same  attempt. 

Having  remained  with  these  Omahas  several  days,  getting 
their  advice  as  to  the  country  to  be  passed  through  and  the 
tribes  to  be  encountered,  they  took  a  friendly  leave  of  them 
and  set  out,  still  directing  their  course  towards  the  west  by 
the  course  of  the  La  Platte  or  Nebraska  River.  In  this 
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unknown  region  they  advanced  with  the  utmost  circumspec¬ 
tion,  though  with  apparent  carelessness,  not  to  look  like  a  war- 
party.  Whenever  recent  trails  were  discovered,  they  made 
as  little  show  as  possible  of  their  arms,  marched  with  the 
muzzles  of  their  rifles  turned  downwards  to  betoken  their 
errand  a  harmless  one,  and  when  in  view  of  any  strangers, 
approached  them  boldly,  yet  cautiously,  displaying  the 
usual  ensigns  of  peace. 

Thus  they  met  several  parties  of  hunters,  who  at  first 
received  them  with  suspicion;  hut  on  learning  whence  they 
came  and  the  object  of  their  journey,  ended  by  extending 
friendship  and  hospitality  to  them.  The  languages  of  these 
natives  were  so  unlike  their  own  that  only  in  some  cases 
were  a  few  words  found  intelligible  on  either  side;  with 
others  they  had  to  communicate  entirely  by  signs.  But  our 
well-armed  Indians  had  little  to  fear  from  the  more  barbarous 
tribes  of  the  far  west,  most  of  whom  knew  no  more  deadly 
weapons  than  bows  and  spears,  and  were  glad  to  accompany 
the  strangers  part  of  the  way  to  share  in  the  spoil  of  their 
wonderful  rifles.  On  the  other  hand,  they  contributed  such 
productions  of  their  country  as  supplied  the  best  part  of 
their  livelihood — roots,  nuts,  and  wild  rice — and  acted  as 
guides  so  far  as  their  own  wanderings  had  instructed  them. 
Hunter  was  treated  with  great  attention  by  these  simple 
Indians,  and  especially  by  their  squaws.  He  was  the  first 
white  man  they  had  ever  seen. 

Before  quitting  the  prairies,  by  advice  of  some  friendly 
Indians  who  had  accompanied  them  for  several  days,  our 
adventurers  turned  up  a  northern  branch  of  the  La  Platte, 
to  avoid  contact  with  a  notoriously  ill-conditioned  tribe, 
against  whom  they  had  already  been  warned  as  inhabiting 
its  head-waters.  Having  reached  the  hilly  country,  they 
once  more  halted  a  day  to  debate  upon  their  plans.  It  was 
unanimously  resolved  to  press  forward  to  the  summits  of 
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the  Mountains  of  Snow,  and  even  further,  should  circum¬ 
stances  seem  favourable.  All  the  party  knew  that  the 
accomplishment  of  such  a  journey  would,  on  their  return, 
gain  them  as  great  applause  as  if  they  had  won  a  signal 
victory  in  war;  and  it  was  the  thirst  for  fame  which  inspired 
them  to  bear  the  fatigues  and  to  face  the  unknown  perils  of 
their  undertaking. 

As  they  advanced  among  the  hills,  they  found  the  native 
Indians  more  poor  and  timid,  but  still  friendly  and  hospit- 
able,  according  to  their  means.  It  was  the  wild  beasts  of 
this  wild  country  from  which  they  had  most  to  fear.  Hunter 
was  one  day  out  with  two  companions  in  pursuit  of  game 
through  a  deep  gloomy  ravine,  when  a  couple  of  bears 
appeared,  and  instead  of  running  away,  as  the  black  bears 
of  the  lowland  woods  would  generally  do,  made  rapidly 
towards  the  men.  They  fired  and  shot  one  through  the 
heart,  but  the  other  was  only  wounded,  and  in  a  moment 
more  grasped  one  of  the  hunters  in  its  furious  hug.  Though 
his  companions  with  their  knives  and  tomahawks  kept 
striking  and  stabbing  the  creature,  it  was  a  good  while 
before  they  could  rescue  the  poor  fellow  from  its  claws,  not 
quite  dead,  but  shockingly  bitten  and  torn.  This  accident 
delayed  them  for  some  time,  and  made  them  more  wary  for 
the  future  in  dealing  with  the  savage  “grizzly,”  familiar  to 
us  in  stories  of  similar  adventure. 

On  they  went  when  the  man  had  recovered,  now  follow¬ 
ing  streams,  now  crossing  one  ridge  after  another,  now 
skiiting  some  precipitous  mountain  in  search  of  a  pass,  now 
pushing  their  way  over  rough  ground  covered  with  a  thick 
growth  of  hardy  evergreens,  fallen  trunks,  rocks,  and  snow. 
They  had  no  trails  or  marks  to  guide  them,  nothing  but  a 
general  description  of  the  route  to  be  taken;  and  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  follow  exactly  their  uncertain  course. 
They  found  very  little  game  to  supply  their  wants,  and  were 
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obliged  to  waste  their  ammunition  on  such  small  prey  as 
pheasants,  occasionally  also  getting  a  shot  at  mountain  goats 
and  a  few  black-tailed  deer.  The  cold  was  at  times 
severe;  they  had  to  make  their  way  in  snow,  hail,  and  rain. 
But,  after  a  tedious  and  difficult  journey,  they  at  last  stood 
upon  the  highest  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  looked 
down  upon  the  western  slopes  below,  which  to  their  eyes 
seemed  so  rich  and  delightful  that  they  had  no  mind  to  turn 
back  yet. 

But  when  they  came  to  descend,  it  proved  to  be  distance 
that  had  lent  such  enchantment  to  the  view.  At  first  they 
found  the  ground  sterile,  game  scarce,  and  the  few  inhabi¬ 
tants  a  stunted,  filthy,  poverty-stricken  race,  living  mainly  on 
fish,  roots,  and  berries,  and  not  having  much  of  such  pro¬ 
visions  to  spare.  Still  these  miserable  “Diggers”  were 
Indians,  who  understood  the  language  of  signs,  and  welcomed 
the  strangers  by  smoking  the  pipe  of  peace.  Some  of  them 
accompanied  the  party  on  their  way,  as  usual,  along  the 
course  of  a  river;  and  when  they  left  the  bare  highlands 
behind,  they  came  among  tribes  larger,  less  poverty-stricken, 
and  more  hospitable.  By  these  they  were  received  with 
friendship,  entertained,  and  sometimes  helped  forward  with 
canoes  or  rafts.  As  game  appeared  scarce  in  most  parts  of 
this  country,  they  took  care  not  to  offend  the  owners  by 
destroying  it,  but  rather  lived  on  what  was  given  them. 
The  staple  of  food  here  at  this  season  was  fish,  which  the 
Kansas  and  Osage  guests,  according  to  Indian  etiquette, 
sometimes  helped  to  catch ;  but  their  unpractised  efforts  in 
this  line  gave  more  amusement  than  assistance  to  their  hosts. 

Hunter  notes  that  the  Indians  of  this  part  of  the  world 
were  not  so  proud  or  warlike  as  those  of  the  eastern  side. 
They  seemed  to  be  all  at  peace,  and  to  have  frequent  inter¬ 
course  with  each  other,  which  facilitated  the  progress  of  the 
travellers  in  letting  them  be  readily  passed  on  from  tribe  to 
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tribe.  Thus  they  held  their  way,  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  miles,  over  prairies,  hills,  and  woodlands,  till  they  actually 
stood  upon  the  shore  of  the  great  Pacific  Ocean,  reaching  it 
at  the  south  side  of  the  Columbia  river,  after  a  journey 
mostly  performed  on  foot,  which  had  carried  them  over 
some  twenty-five  geographical  degrees.  To  their  supersti¬ 
tious  minds  it  was  nothing  less  than  a  sacred  pilgrimage 
that  they  had  thus  accomplished. 

“  Here  the  surprise  and  astonishment  of  our  whole  party 
was  indescribably  great.  The  unbounded  view  of  waters, 
the  incessant  and  tremendous  dashing  of  the  waves  along 
the  shore,  accompanied  with  a  noise  resembling  the  roar  of 
loud  and  distant  thunder,  filled  our  minds  with  the  most 
sublime  and  awful  sensations,  and  fixed  on  them  as  immut¬ 
able  truths  the  tradition  we  had  received  from  our  old  men, 
that  the  great  waters  divide  the  residence  of  the  Great 
Spirit  from  the  temporary  abodes  of  his  red  children.  We 
here  contemplated  in  silent  dread  the  immense  difficulties 
over  which  we  should  be  obliged  to  triumph  after  death, 
before  we  could  arrive  at  those  delightful  hunting  grounds 
which  are  unalterably  destined  for  such  only  as  do  good  and 
love  the  Great  Spirit.  We  looked  in  vain  for  the  stranded 
and  shattered  canoes  of  those  who  had  done  wickedly.  We 
could  see  none,  and  we  were  led  to  hope  that  they  were  few 
in  number.  We  offered  up  our  devotions,  or,  I  might  rather 
say,  our  minds  were  serious  and  our  devotions  continued 
all  the  time  we  were  in  this  country,  for  we  had  ever  been 
taught  to  believe  that  the  Great  Spirit  resided  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.” 

Having  satisfied  their  reverent  curiosity,  they  began  to  be 
anxious  to  return  home.  The  incessant  rains  which  fell 
while  they  stayed  near  the  Columbia  river  helped  to  hasten 
them  away;  nor  did  they  like  the  manners,  still  less  the  fare, 
of  the  Caltsop  Indians,  who  were  their  hosts  here.  These 
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red  men  were  found  not  only  dirty  and  deformed — perhaps 
as  regards  their  custom  of  flattening  the  head  in  childhood 
— but  their  women  behaved  in  an  unbecoming  way,  and 
were  treated  with  too  much  attention,  actually  being  allowed 
to  take  part  in  councils  and  fishing  excursions,  besides  other 
immodest  freedoms !  Our  friends  were  not  ethnologists 
enough  to  understand  that  where  people  live  on  fish  and 
roots,  which  a  woman  can  get  as  well  as  another,  this  sex  is 
likely  to  enjoy  more  consideration  than  among  a  tribe  of  war¬ 
like  hunters.  They  could  not  but  admire  the  Caltsops’  clever¬ 
ness  at  fishing  and  managing  their  canoes,  yet  by  no  means 
their  prejudice  against  eating  fish  fresh,  nor  their  diet  of 
roots,  which  did  not  agree  with  the  visitors,  who,  however, 
gave  great  offence  if  they  turned  up  their  noses  at  the 
entertainment  set  before  them.  The  Caltsops  cultivated 
no  ground,  and  only  had  venison  and  wild  fowl  now  and  then 
as  a  treat;  but  they  were  as  prejudiced  as  a  true  John  Bull 
in  thinking  their  mode  of  living  the  only  tolerable  one. 

Having  taken  leave  of  these  misguided  people  and  of  the 
wonderful  Great  Waters,  the  eastern  Indians  set  forth  home¬ 
wards,  retracing  their  former  path  for  some  way  along  the 
Columbia  river.  Then,  by  advice  of  the  natives,  they 
turned  aside  up  one  of  its  tributaries,  which  had  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  abounding  in  game.  Here  the  Indians  were  found 
much  like  those  of  the  Columbia  river  in  habits  and  modes 
of  life,  but,  fish  being  scarcer,  they  paid  some  attention  to 
cultivating  the  soil,  and  raised  corn,  beans,  and  squashes. 
They  also  had  very  good  wild  tobacco. 

On  the  head-waters  of  this  river,  resided  the  most  respec¬ 
table  tribe  whose  acquaintance  our  critical  friends  made  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  These  Indians  were  fiercer,  larger, 
and  lighter  in  colour  than  their  neighbours,  armed  with 
stone  tomahawks,  clubs,  spears,  and  remarkably  strong  bows, 
and,  like  high-minded  red  men,  they  were  inclined  to  show 
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a  proper  spirit  of  hostility  towards  the  strangers.  But  their 
chief  being  duly  conciliated  by  the  present  of  a  tomahawk 
and  two  knives,  the  Kansas  and  Osages  were  admitted  to 
the  usual  civilities,  and  passed  on  among  other  tribes  of  the 
common,  ill-fed,  and  inoffensive  stamp. 

The  cold  weather  had  overtaken  them  when  they  arrived 
near  the  western  base  of  the  mountains.  Having  suffered 
so  much  from  cold  while  crossing  in  summer,  they  feared 
the  effects  of  such  a  passage  in  winter,  so  they  sensibly 
resolved  to  wait  till  the  return  of  spring.  As  the  Indians 
around  seemed  too  poor  to  afford  them  comfortable  winter 
quarters,  it  was  thought  best  to  form  a  camp  of  their  own. 
With  poles  and  bark  they  built  wigwams  under  the  shelter 
of  some  lofty  rocks,  in  a  pleasant  southern  exposure,  and 
near  a  warm  spring,  apparently  used  as  a  medicinal  bath  by 
the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  who  suffered  much  from 
cutaneous  diseases — and  no  wonder !  thinks  Hunter,  consider¬ 
ing  their  unwholesome  diet  of  roots. 

Here,  then,  the  travellers  made  themselves  as  comfortable 
as  possible  for  the  winter,  and  contrived  to  live  pretty  well 
upon  elks,  deer,  mountain  goats,  wild  turkeys,  pheasants, 
and  the  like.  Their  powder  and  ball  running  short,  they 
made  themselves  bows  and  arrows  and  renewed  the  early 
skill  of  their  boyhood.  Yet  they  never  went  far  afield 
without  rifles  to  defend  themselves  against  the  bears  and 
other  wild  beasts,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  held  the  lord  of 
creation  in  no  dread  among  those  mountain  solitudes.  Pan¬ 
thers  and  wolves,  attracted  by  the  offal  of  their  meat, 
prowled  round  the  camp  so  boldly  that  no  man  durst  go  out 
alone.  Two  of  them,  once  venturing  forth  for  water,  came 
upon  an  enormous  panther  couching  behind  a  rock  near  the 
spring.  Unarmed  as  they  were,  these  Indians  did  not  fail 
for  the  presence  of  mind  which  alone  could  save  them  from 
its  fatal  bound.  The  foremost  man,  as  soon  as  he  caught 
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sight  of  it,  quietly  warned  his  companion,  and  began  to  step 
back  cautiously,  keeping  his  eyes  riveted,  as  it  were,  on 
those  of  the  beast.  Once  out  of  reach  of  its  spring  they 
hastened  their  retreat,  and  reached  the  camp  in  safety, 
where  one  of  them  soon  got  a  rifle  and  shot  the  panther, 
whose  skin  he  brought  home  as  a  trophy. 

When  indoors,  the  hunters  had  plenty  to  do  in  dressing 
the  skins  of  the  animals  taken,  from  which  they  made 
moccasins,  leggings,  and  robes.  In  leisure  hours  they  played 
at  the  games  of  chance  to  which  Indians  are  so  keenly 
addicted,  using  as  dice  seeds  or  small  flat  pieces  of  wood  and 
bone,  marked  by  notching  or  burning.  Sometimes  they 
were  visited  by  small  parties  of  the  neighbouring  Indians,  with 
whom  they  exchanged  gifts  and  smoked  the  pipe  of  peace. 

When  the  sun  grew  warmer,  and  the  snow  began  to  melt 
away,  our  travellers  broke  up  their  camp,  not  without 
visiting  the  spring  which  had  supplied  them  with  water,  and 
there  solemnly  offering  up  their  devotions  to  the  Great 
Spirit  for  their  preservation  in  health  and  safety,  and  for  the 
supply  of  all  their  wants.  Soon  they  were  toiling  once  more 
over  the  ranges  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  this  time  crossing 
further  to  the  south,  where  the  passage  appeared  not  so  diffi¬ 
cult  as  before.  Their  progress,  however,  was  slow,  for  the 
snow  in  many  places  lay  deep  and  soft,  giving  way  under 
their  feet.  The  cold  in  the  upper  regions  was  intense,  and 
hardly  any  game  could  be  found;  but  in  all  their  sufferings 
these  hardy  Indians  scorned  to  make  the  least  complaint. 
When  once  they  began  to  descend  to  the  east,  a  few  days’ 
journey  brought  them  on  ground  where  the  snow  had  dis¬ 
appeared  from  above  the  fresh  grass,  and  among  budding 
branches  the  birds  sang  merrily  to  welcome  the  return  of 
spring. 

They  now  inclined  to  the  north,  hoping  to  strike  upon 
their  old  tracks;  but  after  spending  some  time  to  no  pur- 
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pose,  first  trying  one  direction,  then  another,  they  were  fain 
to  confess  themselves  in  a  predicament  strange  to  Indian 
travellers.  Journeying  without  map  or  compass,  and  with 
the  vaguest  notion  of  the  geography,  they  were  actually  lost 
in  the  heart  of  the  North  American  continent.  To  us  the 
wonder  is  that  they  had  hitherto  found  their  way  so  well. 
In  doubt,  they  followed  a  stream,  the  banks  of  which  afforded 
good  hunting  grounds,  and  thus  struck  another  flowing  east¬ 
wards,  which  soon  became  a  considerable  river.  Here  they 
discovered  recent  trails;  but  when  for  the  first  time  they 
got  sight  of  a  small  party  of  Indians,  these  fled  at  once  in 
spite  of  every  token  of  peace  and  friendship  that  could  be 
proffered  them. 

The  Kansas  and  Osages  rightly  concluded  this  to  be  only 
a  detachment  from  a  larger  band,  and  being  aware  that  they 
had  no  longer  to  do  with  the  inoffensive  Indians  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  moved  on  now  with  due  caution.  To  guard 
against  surprise  they  crossed  to  the  other  bank  of  the  river, 
along  which  they  marched,  holding  their  rifles  muzzle  down¬ 
wards  in  sign  of  peace.  But  when  they  came  near  a  camp, 
the  old  men,  women,  and  children,  who  alone  were  at  home, 

fled  to  the  woods  like  startled  deer  at  the  first  sight  of  the 
strangers. 

Now  to  have  passed  on  without  clearing  up  the  miscon¬ 
ception  would,  according  to  Indian  ideas,  have  been  construed 
as  an  act  of  defiance,  and  would  have  probably  led  to  an 
attack  by  the  warriors  of  the  band.  So  the  chief  Tare-heem 
was  sent  unarmed  after  the  fugitives  in  order  to  explain 
matters  if  possible.  Before  long  he  was  fortunate  enough 
to  return  with  some  of  the  old  men,  one  of  whom  could 
speak  the  Omaha  language,  also  spoken  by  more  than  one  of 
the  other  party;  thus  they  came  to  an  understanding  with 
the  help  of  a  present  of  wampum.  The  natives  were,  as 
usual,  shy  and  suspicious  at  first;  but  under  the  soothing 
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fumes  of  the  pipe  of  peace  they  grew  more  friendly,  and 
informed  the  strangers  that  they  were  on  the  main  Arkansas 
river.  Our  friends  heard  this  with  great  satisfaction ;  it 
was  a  highroad  home  for  them. 

The  women  and  children  at  last  venturing  to  appear,  they 
were  offered  some  food;  but  they  had  hardly  finished  eating 
when  some  of  the  hunters  of  the  band  came  home,  vho 
looked  by  no  means  well  pleased  to  see  their  new  guests.  It 
seemed  necessary  to  make  things  right  with  these  gentlemen 
by  the  present  of  a  rifle  to  the  principal  chief,  and  toma¬ 
hawks  and  knives  to  those  of  less  distinction.  And  no 
sooner  was  that  transaction  ended,  than  some  fifty  or  sixty 
warriors  arrived  in  pursuit  of  the  strangers,  being  the 
Indians  who  had  fled  from  them  earlier  in  the  day,  to  return 
thus  in  stronger  force.  They  wore  a  threatening  air,  but 
were  not  so  far  lost  to  all  sense  of  Indian  propriety  as  to 
attack  these  guests  of  their  tribe ;  still,  more  rifles  and  toma¬ 
hawks  had  to  be  expended  to  secure  their  favour.  They 
proved  to  be  Teton  Indians,  who,  though  ferocious  enough, 
were  armed  only  with  their  own  rude  weapons,  so  that  the 
improved  slaughtering-tools  of  our  warriors  commanded  a 
high  price  among  them,  and  some  further  business  was  done 
inthe  way  of  bartering  beaver-skins  for  rifles. 

The  Osages  and  Kansas  perceived  that  they  had  made  a 
narrow  escape  from  being  massacred,  and  felt  little  confidence 
in  this  mercenary  hospitality.  They  remained  among  the 
Tetons  only  long  enough  to  make  four  buffalo-hide  canoes, 
in  which  they  set  out  down  the  river,  by  no  means  sure  that 
their  churlish  entertainers  would  not  follow  to  take  their 
scalps  as  a  parting  token  of  acquaintanceship.  They  were 
lucky  enough,  however,  to  see  no  more  of  them. . 

On  the  passage  down  the  river,  they  fell  in  with  three  or 
four  parties  of  Pawnees,  from  whom,  when  once  their  mutual 
distrust  had  been  overcome,  they  received  more  beaver-skins 
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in  exchange  for  rifles.  They  had  reason  now  to  make  their 
way  by  trading  rather  than  fighting,  these  rifles  being  of 
little  use  to  them  since  the  ammunition  was  almost  all  spent. 
They  had  only  one  or  two  rounds  left  when  they  arrived 
at  home,  after  an  absence  of  sixteen  months. 

It  was  a  most  triumphant  home-coming.  The  Osages, 
•who  had  given  up  the  whole  party  as  lost,  greeted  them 
with  tumultuous  rejoicings.  The  squaws  danced  and  san°- 
round  them,  decorating  each  man  with  the  same  honourable 
tokens  as  if  he  had  returned  from  a  victorious  war.  Hunter’s 
mother  and  sister  wept  for  joy.  The  old  men  and  warriors 
listened  with  wonder  to  the  story  of  their  adventures,  and 
were  not  chary  of  praises  such  as  had  hitherto  been  bestowed 
on  the  most  distinguished  heroes.  Tare-heem,  their  leader 
at  once  took  place  among  the  most  respected  chiefs  of  the 
tribe,  all  his  followers  being  tacitly  admitted  to  a  similar 
advance  m  rank,  while  the  bachelors  of  the  party  had  no 
want  of  young  squaws  to  offer  them  ears  of  corn  as  a  sign  of 
eing  “willing”  m  the  same  sense  as  Mr.  Barkis.  Such  was 
the  reward  which  crowned  the  pains  of  that  stupendous 


IV. 

As  if  this  visit  to  the  Far  West  had  developed  young 
Hunters  taste  for  travelling,  next  spring  we  find  him 
ngaged  m  an  expedition  less  congenial  to  Indian  ideas. 
With  some  score  of  Kansas  and  Osages  he  let  himself  be 
persuaded  by  the  well-known  trader  Manuel  Lisa  to  accom¬ 
pany  his  boats  up  the  Missouri.  There  were  boatmen 
Spaniards,  Frenchmen,  Americans,  and  half-breeds,  to  do 
he  steady  work;  but  whenever  rapids  or  other  obstacles  oc- 

wTdl  7  7  t0  hdp  at  the  towing-^e,  sometimes 

wading  deep  in  the  water.  It  was  the  first  time  that  ever 
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Hunter  had  been  harnessed  to  regular  labour,  severe  labour, 
too;  but  Lisa  knew  how  to  make  him  stick  to  it  by  the  arts 
of  coaxing  and  flattering. 

When  they  reached  the  confluence  of  the  Kansas  with  the 
Missouri,  all  the  other  Kansas  Indians  in  the  party  took  this 
opportunity  of  deserting  and  returning  home  to  their  own 
towns,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  their  employer.  Hunter 
he  persuaded  to  remain  with  him  by  a  liberal  expenditure  of 
promises.  The  lad,  indeed,  had  no  wish  to  leave  his  Osage 
connections.  Yet  he  was  glad  when,  in  the  course  of  this 
trading  journey,  he  visited  his  old  Kansas  friends,  to  be 
received  among  them  with  all  kindliness  and  good-will. 

Returning  down  the  Kansas  river  the  boats  once  more 
ascended  the  Missouri.  Soon  Hunter  began  to  dislike  his 
new  way  of  life,  and  thought  of  stealing  off,  as  Indians  always 
considered  themselves  entitled  to  do  on  an  expedition  when 
things  did  not  go  to  their  mind.  He  was  disgusted  by  the 
traders’  wasteful  and  wanton  destruction  of  buffaloes,  merely 
to  take  their  skins,  leaving  the  carcasses  to  rot  on  the  ground. 
Near  the  mouth  of  the  La  Platte  very  stormy  weather  was 
encountered :  the  river,  swelled  by  heavy  rains,  became  a  de¬ 
vastating  flood,  and  bore  off  whole  forests  and  herds  of  buf¬ 
falo,  a  sight  which  our  hero  found  “  distressing  and  awful.” 
Many  of  the  party  fell  sick;  the  rest  had  to  be  constantly 
exposed;  it  was  necessary  to  halt  for  a  few  days  till  the 
rain  abated. 

Hitherto  they  had  met  in  with  friendly  Indians;  now  the 
grounds  of  the  formidable  Sioux  were  entered,  where  haste 
and  caution  became  advisable.  Till  now  Lisa  had  been  all 
kindness  and  indulgence ;  but  having  brought  his  red¬ 
skinned  employes  so  far,  their  return  through  the  Sioux 
being  a  dangerous  job,  he  thought  himself  sure  of  their  ser¬ 
vices,  and  began  to  treat  them  in  a  much  more  high-handed 
way.  He  found  himself  mistaken,  however,  in  calculating 
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on  their  dependence  upon  him.  Hunter  for  one  would  not 
stand  any  of  his  masterfulness,  and,  some  harsh  words 
having  passed  between  them,  used  such  plain  threats  that 
the  trader  thought  well  to  ask  his  pardon,  and  for  a  time 
resumed  the  mask  of  friendliness.  It  must  have  been  ill 
work  managing  Indian  servants;  on  the  other  hand,  Lisa 
had  not  the  character  of  being  the  best  of  masters. 

The  other  Osages  quite  sympathized  with  Hunter,  looking 
upon  him  as  their  champion.  And  when  they  came  near 
the  great  falls  of  the  Missouri,  their  dissatisfaction  had  come 
to  such  a  point  that  the  whole  party  announced  their  inten¬ 
tion  of  going  home.  Lisa  in  vain  exhausted  all  his  eloquence 
to  dissuade  them.  He  had  to  part  with  them  in  apparent 
good-will,  though  bitterly  resenting  their  conduct,  as  these 
Indians  had  been  of  great  use  to  him  in  conducting  his  nego¬ 
tiations  with  the  friendly  tribes  they  visited. 

The  Osages,  ten  in  number,  then  set  out  down  the 
Missouri.  After  a  few  days  they  came  across  some  English 
traders,  with  whom  they  bartered  their  furs  for  powder,  ball, 
and  so  forth,  and  who,  on  learning  their  apprehensions  from 
the  Sioux,  advised  them  to  avoid  these  hostile  Indians  by 
making  on  foot  for  the  Mandan  villages,  celebrated  through 
Mr.  Gatlin  s  description,  and  thence  turning  south-eastward 
till  they  struck  the  Mississippi.  This  good  counsel  was  fol 
lowed;  but  the  travellers  made  slow  progress,  and  a  delay 
of  some  weeks  was  caused  through  one  of  them  being  bitten 
by  a  rattlesnake.  The  wound  had  been  immediately  cut  out 
by  a  sharp  knife  and  cauterized  by  a  heated  stone;  but  after  a 
few  days,  inflammation  and  fever  coming  on,  the  man’s  com¬ 
rades  saw  nothing  for  it  but  to  halt,  and  when  they  resumed 
their  journey  the  patient  had  to  be  carried  on  a  litter.  For¬ 
tunately  in  the  end  he  recovered,  and  amply  repaid  his  com¬ 
panions  care  of  him  by  the  services  he  rendered  to  them  in 
their  coming  troubles, 
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This  accident,  indeed,  was  but  the  beginning  of  a  series 
of  sufferings  very  characteristic  of  Indian  life.  On  leaving 
the  Mandan  villages  the  air  was  so  filled  with  fog  or  smoke 
that  they  could  hardly  see  the  sun,  and  after  a  “blindfold 
excursion”  of  some  days  through  woods  and  swamps,  over 
prairies  and  hills,  they  found  themselves  on  the  wrong  track 
altogether.  Taking  the  opinion  of  Tungah  their  leader,  they 
followed  a  large  stream,  which,  however,  was  clearly  not  one 
of  the  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi;  then  arriving  at  a  lake, 
came  upon  a  party  of  Chippewas,  who  told  them  where  they 
were  and  how  they  should  proceed. 

It  was  now  late  in  the  season;  snow  had  fallen  several 
times,  and  the  rivers  were  often  so  hard  frozen  that  the 
travellers  could  walk  upon  the  ice.  Next  day  a  severe  snow¬ 
storm  came  on,  which,  ending  in  hail  and  very  cold  weather, 
obliged  them  to  encamp.  A  crust  had  been  formed,  breaking 
through  at  every  step,  and  letting  them  above  their  knees 
into  the  snow;  and  as  their  moccasins  and  leggings  were 
worn  out,  their  feet  became  lacerated  and  nearly  frozen.  It 
was  necessary  to  make  new  leg  coverings  by  first  cutting  up 
the  few  spare  skins  they  had,  and  then  drawing  upon  the 
material  of  their  buffalo  robes.  Starting  again,  they  could 
advance  only  some  twenty  miles  a  day  till  the  weather 
moderated  a  little.  Thus  they  came  to  more  Chippewa 
lodges,  where  they  were  well  treated,  got  a  few  bear-skins, 
repaired  their  robes,  and  continued  their  journey  over  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  lakes  and  ponds  till  they  arrived  at  the  Mississippi. 

Here  again  they  encountered  a  severe  snow-storm,  and 
what  was  worse,  two  of  the  party  became  so  badly  frozen 
in  the  feet  that  another  encampment  proved  necessary.  A 
small  clearing  was  soon  made,  poles  were  fixed  and  thatched 
with  brush,  then  the  whole,  covered  with  a  thick  wall  of 
snow,  formed  comfortable  enough  quarters.  But  they  could 
not  get  out  to  hunt,  the  snow  being  too  deep  for  wading 
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and  too  light  for  walking  on  it,  even  if  there  had  been  much 
game  about.  Now  and  then  they  shot  a  wolf  prowling  about 
the  entrance  to  their  lodge,  as  hungry  as  themselves,  or  some 
other  beast  with  which,  eaten  down  to  the  skins  and  offal, 
and  the  inner  bark  of  trees,  they  made  shift  to  live  till  the 
frost-bitten  men  were  in  a  state  to  travel. 

Once  more  they  set  out,  hoping  to  find  some  Indian  lodge 
or  to  fall  in  with  game.  But  on  the  second  day  they  were 
fairly  overwhelmed  by  another  most  boisterous  and  tempes¬ 
tuous  snow-storm.  The  thick  flakes  darkened  the  air  and 
were  driven  violently  against  the  faces  of  our  travellers, 
who,  weak  from  fasting,  and  unable  to  see  any  place  of 
refuge,  gave  themselves  up  for  lost.  Beside  a  thin  patch 
of  stunted  pines  they  huddled  together  in  a  heap,  spreading 
some  of  their  skins  on  the  snow,  and  covering  themselves 
with  the  rest,  and  thus  awaited  their  end,  as  Hunter  declares, 
devoutly  resigned  to  the  will  of  the  Great  Spirit.  But  now 
we  may  let  him  tell  his  own  story  for  a  little: _ 

“  How  long  we  remained  in  this  state  is  altogether  out 
of  my  power  to  say;  but  we  had  fallen  asleep,  and  were 
awakened  by  the  howling  of  a  wolf,  which  sometimes  was 
very  near  us,  and  at  others  receded  till  it  was  lost  in  remote¬ 
ness.  The  repetition  of  this  circumstance  induced  the 
belief  that  our  retreat  had  been  discovered  by  one  of  these 
animals,  which,  not  being  sufficiently  courageous  to  attack 
us  alone,  had  raised  the  cries  we  heard  to  rally  others  to  his 
assistance.  With  a  view,  should  such  prove  the  fact,  of 
resisting  them  and  procuring  some  food  to  resuscitate  our 
nearly  exhausted  frames,  we  attempted  to  rise,  but  found 
ourselves  confined  by  an  almost  irresistible  barrier  of  snow; 
and,  thinking  it  more  advisable  to  dig  ourselves  a  passage 
out  than  to  continue  efforts  which,  if  they  succeeded,  would 
spoil  our  lodge,  we  soon  made  an  aperture  through  which 
we  might  pass  with  facility,  though  none  of  us  at  this  time 
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ventured  out.  To  the  tempest  which  so  lately  threatened 
our  existence,  had  succeeded  a  most  brilliant  moonlight 
night;  the  winds  had  hushed,  and  all,  except  the  distant 
howls  of  the  wolf  as  before  noticed,  was  profound  silence. 

“In  this  state  of  things  Wen-ga-shee,  one  of  our  party, 
placed  himself  in  the  outlet  of  our  lodge  with  his  rifle,  and, 
much  to  our  joy  and  relief,  shot  the  wolf  soon  after  as  it 
approached  him.  From  long  abstinence  our  desire  for  food 
had  become  voracious;  and  part  of  this  animal  was  literally 
devoured  by  us,  without  undergoing  preparation,  while  it 
was  yet  warm  in  its  blood.  This  repast,  although  made  in 
an  intensely  cold  night,  on  the  surface  of  a  deep  snow,  and 
with  very  little  more  to  cover  us  than  the  ethereal  arch,  was 
by  far  the  most  delicious  that  any  of  our  party  had  ever 
before  enjoyed.  We  had  scarcely  completed  it  when  our 
ears  were  again  assailed  with  the  approaching  howls  of 
another  wolf;  we  therefore  retreated  to  our  snowy  cell, 
lay  in  wait  as  before,  and  on  its  arrival  shot  this  also.  In 
the  course  of  the  night  we  killed  four  more,  which  were  pro¬ 
bably  attracted  in  succession  to  the  place  by  the  bowlings 
of  those  which  preceded.  Several  more  approached  us  in 
the  forenoon  of  the  following  day,  but  they  were  so  shy 
that  we  could  not  get  within  shooting  distance  of  them. 

“  The  snow  in  the  late  storm  fell  in  great  quantities,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  violence  of  the  winds  had  formed  in 
deep  drifts,  particularly  where  we  were.  Our  cell,  for  such 
the  place  we  now  occupied  might  with  propriety  be  called, 
was  directly  under  one  of  them,  which  was  several  feet  deep. 
The  warmth  of  our  bodies  had  occasioned  the  snow  to  settle 
somewhat  beneath  us,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to  afford  room 
for  a  comfortable  sitting  posture.  We  therefore  set  to  work, 
and  in  a  short  time,  with  the  assistance  of  our  skins,  exca¬ 
vated  the  snow  to  a  depth  and  extent  sufficiently  great  to 
contain  us  in  any  desirable  posture. 
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“  With  the  stock  of  food  we  had  on  hand  we  might  have 
remained  several  days  comparatively  comfortable,  provided 
it  had  been  possible  to  have  kept  a  fire;  but  such  a  measure 
was  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  our  mansion,  and  to 
have  removed  from  it  would  be  to  expose  ourselves  to  other 
and  perhaps  greater  dangers  and  inconveniences.  We  there¬ 
fore  formed  a  curtain  door  to  our  habitation  with  a  bear¬ 
skin,  secured  our  provisions  as  well  as  we  could,  lighted  our 
pipes,  and  smoked  the  day  away  in  gloomy  silence.  The 
night  following  we  watched  by  turns  for  the  wolves,  and 
killed  three  more  early  in  the  evening,  which  were  the 
last  we  saw  while  in  this  singular  encampment,  though  we 
often  distinctly  heard  their  howls  at  a  distance.  We  had 
suffered  much  from  cold  on  the  preceding  day,  and,  deter¬ 
mining  if  possible  to  obviate  a  similar  occurrence,  we  cut 
down  several  of  the  neighbouring  pines,  with  the  trunks  of 
which  we  pitched  a  roof  over  our  lodge,  thatched  it  with 
branches  and  leaves,  and  finally  made  it  tight  with  the  snow 
which  we  broke  away  from  the  arch  and  walls  of  our  snow¬ 
cell  below.  Soon  after  we  made  a  fire  in  it,  and  found  our¬ 
selves  in  the  course  of  the  following  day  extremely  uncom¬ 
fortable  from  the  dampness  of  our  situation.  We  remedied 
this  inconvenience  in  a  short  time  by  forming  a  sort  of  floor 
of  the  same  materials,  omitting  the  snow  as  used  for  the 
roof,  and  subsequently  kept  ourselves,  in  respect  to  temper¬ 
ature,  tolerably  comfortable.  In  respect  to  food  our  situa¬ 
tion  was  far  otherwise.  We  were  constantly  on  a  very 
limited  allowance,  and  towards  the  close  of  this  extraordinary 
sojourning  without  anything  to  eat  except  moss  and  the  inner 
bark  of  trees  for  several  days  together,  so  that  our  situation 
became  extremely  alarming  from  the  prospect  of  starvation 
“  Some  attempts  were  made  to  take  game,  but  not  a  trace 
of  any  living  creature,  except  wolves,  could  be  discovered- 
we  tried  various  arts  to  decoy  some  of  them,  but  without 
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success.  Although  the  weather  had  moderated  very  much, 
and  the  snow  was  rapidly  dissolving,  yet,  as  we  were  com¬ 
paratively  without  covering,  three  of  our  robes,  or  rather 
skins,  having  been  much  burned,  and  others  cut  up  for 
moccasins,  it  would  have  been  exceedingly  hazardous,  and 
perhaps  fatal  to  some  of  us,  to  have  abandoned  our  encamp¬ 
ment,  circumstanced  as  we  were.  At  this  period  scarcely  a 
single  ray  of  hope  glimmered  between  us  and  the  grave.  We 
were  nearly  in  a  helpless  situation,  and  despondency  had 
seized  on  us;  but  in  the  midst  of  our  distress  the  Great 
Spirit  forsook  us  not. 

“  On  the  morning  of  a  very  pleasant  day  I  had  strolled, 
or  rather  crawled,  a  short  distance  from  our  cell  with  my 
rifle,  in  hopes  that  game  of  some  kind  or  other  would  make 
its  appearance.  In  this  expectation,  extraordinary  as  it  may 
seem,  I  was  not  disappointed;  for  I  had  scarcely  proceeded 
one  hundred  yards  before  my  attention  was  attracted  by  an 
extraordinary  large  elk,  which  was  approaching  me  in  rathei 
an  oblique  direction,  in  a  careless  and  easy  gait.  Fortu¬ 
nately  there  happened  to  be  a  slight  elevation,  or  drift  of 
snow,  just  ahead,  behind  which  I  screened  myself,  and  when 
it  had  arrived,  as  I  thought,  sufficiently  near,  shot  at  and 
wounded  it;  but  notwithstanding  it  made  off  at  full  speed. 
Some  of  the  strongest  and  best  provided  of  our  party,  hear¬ 
ing  the  report  of  my  rifle,  came  up  to  ascertain  the  cause, 
joined  in  the  pursuit,  and  soon  discovered,  to  our  surprise, 
a  large  panther  fixed  upon  its  throat,  and  devouring  it  with 
great  rapacity.  We  shot  two  balls  through  the  body  of  this 
intruder,  which,  on  first  discovering  us,  as  though  aware 
that  he  should  be  forced  to  dispute  the  prize,  had  put  him¬ 
self  in  an  attitude  of  defence,  showing  his  fangs,  and  growl¬ 
ing  defiance.  As  soon  as  the  panther  had  received  our  balls 
he  made  several  bounds  of  surprising  length  directly  towards 
us,  and  then,  perhaps  fortunately  for  us,  fell  dead.” 
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Our  Indians  lost  no  time  in  securing  the  elk,  then,  as  was 
their  way,  gorged  themselves  till  they  were  all  ill.  But 
having  got  over  this  fit  of  indigestion,  they  returned  with 
recovered  health  and  spirits  to  the  haunts  of  the  elk  and 
killed  two  more.  With  the  skins  they  repaired  their 
clothes  and  moccasins,  dried  some  of  the  meat,  and  resumed 
their  journey  down  the  Mississippi,  after  returning  thanks 
to  the  Great  Spirit  for  their  preservation  through  so  many 
perils. 

Now  their  troubles  were  nearly  over.  Passing  through 
the  Sioux,  indeed,  they  felt  themselves  by  no  means  safe, 
their  friendly  salutations  being  everywhere  returned  with 
threatening  words  and  gestures.  In  the  first  Sioux  village 
they  came  to  the  inmates  of  every  wigwam  shut  their  doors 
against  the  strangers  and  set  their  dogs  at  them,  perhaps  to 
tempt  them  to  begin  a  quarrel  which  might  give  excuse 
for  an  attack.  The  Osages,  bitterly  resenting  this  treat¬ 
ment  in  their  hearts,  had  to  bear  it  silently  for  the  sake  of 
keeping  their  scalps;  but  they  altered  their  route  so  as  to 
avoid  the  other  towns  of  this  unpleasant  people.  The  Sauk 
Indians  on  Grand  River  received  them  much  more  kindly, 
inviting  them  to  take  part  in  the  celebration  of  a  wedding 
that  happened  to  be  going  on.  From  them  they  passed  on 
to  the  Grand  Osage  villages,  where  they  came  in  for  the 
maple-sugar  making  and  the  festivities  belonging  to  this 
season.  And  thus  they  returned  to  their  own  division  of 
the  Osage  tribe,  to  be  welcomed  with  the  same  warmth  as 
at  the  end  of  their  pilgrimage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Feasts  and  celebrations  such  as  those  above  mentioned 
were  common  features  of  Indian  life.  The  warriors  and 
hunters  who  could  bear  so  much  hardship  for  weeks  and 
months  together  knew  how  to  enjoy  as  long  spells  of  com¬ 
plete  idleness;  and  periods  of  starving  poverty  alternated 
in  the  existence  of  most  tribes  with  profuse  and  often  waste- 
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ful  revelry.  In  times  of  peace  and  plenty  no  occasion  seems 
to  have  been  let  slip  which  might  serve  as  excuse  for  a 
junketing.  Thus  there  were  the  harvest-feast,  the  feast  of 
the  new  moon,  that  observed  at  the  first  appearance  of  the 
buffalo,  and  so  on.  Hunter  gives  this  description  of  the 
corn-feast,  which  may  be  considered  the  red  man’s  Christ¬ 
mas  or  May  Day. 

“  The  oldest  and  most  respectable  mother  in  the  tribe 
prepares  for  and  conducts  the  ceremony;  she  also  claims 
and  exercises  the  privilege  of  informing  her  children,  as  she 
calls  her  tribe,  when  they  may  commence  eating  the  green 
corn,  nor  do  the  younger  ones  ever  anticipate  this  permission. 
She  frequents  the  fields,  daily  examines  the  silks  of  the 
young  spikes,  and  when  they  become  dry,  plucks  and  pre¬ 
pares  some  of  them  in  different  ways,  and  then  presents 
them  to  her  friends.  Afterwards  she  decorates  the  door¬ 
way  leading  to  her  lodge  with  the  husks  of  the  recently- 
gathered  corn,  which  are  regarded  as  signals  of  the  approach¬ 
ing  feast.  The  intelligence  spreads  rapidly,  and  the  whole 
tribe,  as  it  were,  pass  in  review  before  her  lodge  to  witness 
the  welcome  invitation. 

“Forthwith  the  young  and  the  old,  without  regard  to 
sex,  are  seen  joyfully  skipping  and  dancing  to  their  respective 
fields,  and  the  whole  atmosphere  resounds  with  shouts  and 
songs  appropriate  to  the  occasion ;  they  return  in  the  same 
manner  loaded  with  ears  of  green  corn,  which  they  either 
bury  in  the  embers  still  enveloped  in  their  husks,  or  roast 
before  the  fire.  When  sufficiently  done  they  season  it  with 
bear’s-oil,  buffalo’s  suet  or  marrow,  and  partake  of  the  rich 
though  simple  repast  with  joyful  gratitude;  and  no  occasion 
with  which  I  am  acquainted  displays  in  a  more  manifest 
degree  its  social  effects  than  the  corn-feast.  The  heart 
dilates  with  pleasure  even  to  overflowing,  and  the  guests 
give  utterance  to  their  joy  in  songs  and  dances,  and  continue 
(198)  X 
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the  hilarity  for  the  remaining  part  of  the  day.  No  people, 
I  am  persuaded,  experience  the  mirthful  scenes  of  life  in  a 
higher  degree  than  they  do;  in  fact,  the  old  gray-headed 
men  and  women  are  seen  to  commingle  in  the  sports,  and 
seem  to  re-enioy  with  increased  zest  the  scenes  of  their 
youth.” 

Thus  did  the  red  man  relieve  the  sameness  and  dread  and 
trials  of  his  life  in  those  western  plains — 

“  The  wondrous  beautiful  prairies, 

Billowy  bays  of  grass  ever  rolling  in  shadow  and  sunshine, 

Bright  with  luxuriant  clusters  of  roses  and  purple  amorphas. 

Over  them  wander  the  buffalo  herds  and  the  elk  and  the  roebuck ; 
Over  them  wander  the  wolves  and  herds  of  riderless  horses ; 

Fires  that  blast  and  blight,  and  winds  that  are  weary  with  travel ; 
Over  them  wander  the  scattered  tribes  of  Ishmael’s  children, 

Staining  the  desert  with  blood ;  and  above  their  terrible  war-trails 
Circles  and  sails  aloft,  on  pinions  majestic,  the  vulture, 

Like  the  implacable  soul  of  a  chieftain  slaughtered  in  battle.” 


V. 

Hunter,  now  passing  out  of  his  teens  or  thereabouts,  had 
already  seen  more  of  the  world  than  most  Indians,  and  was 
become  a  man  of  some  note,  for  one  so  young,  in  the  tribe 
of  his  adoption.  Other  singular  experiences  were  at  hand 
for  him.  On  his  second  return  to  the  Osages  he  found 
among  them  a  party  of  traders  under  one  Colonel  Watkins, 
who  showed  much  interest  in  him,  and  kindly  pressed  him 
to  accompany  them  to  the  white  settlements.  For  a  time 
he  steadily  refused,  looking  on  his  connection  with  the 
Indians  as  a  sacred  tie  which  must  not  be  broken.  But  a 
violent  strain  put  upon  this  tie  caused  it  suddenly  to  snap, 
leading  to  a  complete  change  in  our  hero’s  life. 

With  some  thirty  others  he  had  started  on  a  hunting 
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excursion  which  turned  out  a  failure.  Then  these  Indians, 
mostly  hot-headed  young  warriors,  fell  into  the  mood  of 
attributing  their  want  of  success  to  the  white  trading  party, 
who  had  been  scouring  the  country  for  game  before  them, 
always  a  ready  cause  of  offence  among  the  red  men.  To 
make  things  worse,  six  of  the  Osages  visited  Colonel  Wat¬ 
kins’  camp,  and  were  allowed  to  barter  such  furs  as  they  had 
for  whisky.  Under  the  influence  of  this  most  evil  spirit, 
they  not  only  stole  several  horses  from  Watkins,  but,  meet¬ 
ing  a  French  trader  on  their  way  back,  scalped  him  and 
plundered  his  camp. 

Having  thus  tasted  blood,  they  returned  to  their  own 
camp  with  the  booty  to  spread  the  contagion  of  their  humour 
among  the  rest.  The  liquor  inflamed  the  discontent  of  these 
disappointed  hunters,  who  were  soon  raving  frantically 
against  all  the  whites,  trampling  the  spoils  furiously  under 
foot,  and  exulting  round  the  scalp  of  the  unfortunate 
Frenchman.  When  the  whisky-skin  had  gone  a  few  times 
round,  its  devotees  began  the  war-dance  and  the  war-song, 
working  themselves  up  to  fury  by  bitter  curses  and  threats 
against  those  strangers  who  had  trespassed  on  their  hunt¬ 
ing-grounds.  With  such  common  sense  as  was  left  them 
they  reminded  one  another  of  the  great  store  of  furs  which 
Watkins  had  collected,  and  which,  were  he  suffered  to  carry 
them  away  safely,  would  be  a  temptation  for  other  and 
more  numerous  intruders,  so  that  in  time  the  Osage  hunting- 
grounds  would  become  as  desolate  as  the  Eocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  whither  they  might  at  last  be  driven  before  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  the  white  men.  In  short,  it  was  determined  forth¬ 
with  to  cut  off  the  whole  of  Watkins’  party. 

By  one  man  this  resolution  was  heard  with  secret  horror. 
Hunter  now  remembered  the  white  blood  in  his  veins,  and 
at  once  thought  of  warning  the  intended  victims,  at  any  cost 
to  himself.  Meanwhile  he  had  to  dissemble  his  feelings, 
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the  slightest  suspicion  on  the  part  of  his  drunken  comrades 
would  have  been  instant  death  for  him.  For  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  he  declares,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  play  the 
hypocrite.  With  apparent  cordiality  he  assented  to  the 
plan  of  murder,  and  none  was  louder  in  denouncing  and 
vowing  vengeande  upon  the  traders,  while  he  was  inv  ai dly 
forming  a  plan  of  his  own  to  save  them.  So  thoroughly 
did  he  act  his  part  as  to  be  intrusted  with  the  important 
duty  of  guarding  the  encampment,  for  which  he  volunteered 
and  had  his  services  accepted  without  suspicion,  the  revellers 
being  by  this  time  too  drunk  to  look  after  themselves. 

When  the  whisky  was  all  gone,  the  stupefied  Indians  lay 
down  to  rest.  Silently  and  warily  Hunter  stole  about 
among  the  sleeping  forms,  removing  the  flints  from  their 
guns  and  emptying  the  priming  from  the  pans.  He  picked 
out  for  himself  the  best  of  the  horses  stolen  the  day  before, 
turned  the  rest  loose  to  hinder  pursuit  when  his  absence 
should  be  discovered;  then,  taking  his  rifle  and  other 
equipments,  rode  away  in  the  darkness  of  early  morning  to 
alarm  the  unsuspecting  traders. 

The  horses  had  not  been  loosed  without  a  good  deal  of 
noise,  but  only  a  dog  was  roused,  which  gave  the  fugitive  a 
great  deal  of  trouble.  It  barked  very  loud,  and  insisted  on 
following  him,  now  stopping  to  howl,  then  running  after  the 
horses,  and  in  short  doing  all  it  could  to  make  his  track 
plain  to  pursuers.  As  soon  as  it  became  light  he  shot  the 
dog  and  rode  on,  following  the  channel  of  a  stream  for 
some  way,  to  hide  his  trail  from  the  Indians,  whom  his 
fears  from  moment  to  moment  pictured  as  following  him. 

He  had  to  ride  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles,  more  than  half 
the  distance  through  thick  briars  and  brushwood,  where  he 
must  both  find  and  force  his  way.  There  was  a  dangerous 
swamp  to  be  passed,  and  a  steep  rocky  hill  and  a  stretch  of 
pathless  prairie;  but  he  made  such  haste  that,  tired,  lacer- 
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ated,  and  bleeding,  with  almost  all  his  clothes  torn  off  him 
by  the  rough  accidents  of  the  road,  he  galloped  into  W atkins’ 
camp  before  any  of  the  hunters  had  started  for  their  day’s 
work.  The  sorry  state  of  horse  and  man  arriving  at  that 
early  hour,  along  with  his  agitated  looks  and  gestures,  at 
once  bespoke  attention  for  the  story  he  had  to  tell,  and  pre¬ 
pared  the  white  men  for  some  startling  news. 

When  they  learned  their  danger,  most  of  them,  much 
alarmed,  were  for  making  off  without  delay.  Colonel  Wat¬ 
kins,  however,  showed  a  bolder  spirit,  ordering  preparations 
to  be  made  for  defence,  as  he  proposed  to  await  the  attack 
of  the  treacherous  Osages.  Hunter  was  requested  to  take  a 
part  in  the  expected  fight,  but  refused.  It  seemed  to  him 
bad  enough  to  have  betrayed  his  countrymen  without  fight¬ 
ing  against  them.  Watkins  in  vain  tried  to  remove  these 
scruples,  urging  him  now  to  take  up  his  birthright  as  a  white 
man.  But  no !  a  reaction  had  come  about  in  the  feelings  of 
the  prairie-bred  youth,  who  at  this  moment  felt  himself  more 
of  an  Indian  than  ever.  He  half  repented  what  he  had  done 
for  the  traders,  despised  himself  for  his  treachery,  and  hated 
the  very  looks  of  this  great  warrior  of  the  whites  who  would 
have  him  draw  a  trigger  against  his  foster-brethren.  And 
whether,  as  he  states,  it  was  consideration  for  Hunter’s  feel¬ 
ings,  or  more  likely  for  the  fears  of  his  own  men,  or  for 
both  reasons,  Colonel  Watkins  changed  his  mind  about  resis¬ 
tance.  Hastily  breaking  up  their  camp,  the  party  retreated 
down  the  Arkansas,  our  hero  accompanying  them. 

On  their  way  to  the  Mississippi  they  met  other  traders, 
to  whom  Watkins  was  loud  in  praises  of  this  white  Indian 
who  had  placed  him  under  such  great  obligations.  A  hardy 
youth,  with  the  training  of  an  Indian  and  the  heart  of  a 
white  man,  would  have  been  a  most  valuable  ally  to  any 
trader;  so  Hunter  had  no  lack  of  invitations  to  enlist  him¬ 
self  with  these  new  acquaintances.  But  all  flatteries,  pro- 
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mises,  and  reasonings  were  thrown  away  on  him.  It  seemed 
as  impossible  for  him  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  whites  as  to 
return  to  the  Osages,  whose  confidence  he  had  abused  beyond 
hope  of  forgiveness.  He  represents  himself  as  half  dis¬ 
tracted  by  the  mental  conflict  of  his  divided  duties.  As  the 
best  hope  of  finding  peace  and  consolation,  he  resolved  to 
seek  out  some  tribe  that,  ignorant  of  his  treachery  towards 
the  Osages,  might  not  refuse  to  receive  him  into  their  fel¬ 
lowship.  Better,  he  thought,  a  life  among  the  most  degraded 
Indians  than  with  these  wicked  strangers.  He  was  home¬ 
sick  already,  longing  for  the  familiar  wigwam  and  the  freedom 
of  the  prairie.  And  so,  accepting  from  Colonel  Watkins 
some  useful  presents,  a  powder-flask,  ammunition,  bullet- 
moulds,  flints,  and  so  forth,  he  took  leave  of  his  uncongenial 
associates,  and  wandered  forth  in  solitary  independence. 
From  this  day  he  must  make  for  himself  a  new  life. 

Setting  his  face  northwards  he  roved  over  the  prairies, 
hoping  to  fall  in  with  some  Indian  hand.  But  for  months 
he  saw  no  human  being.  The  country  around  him  was  a 
beautiful  solitude,  in  which  he  led  the  life  of  an  active  and 
practically-minded  hermit.  His  work  was  picking  up  a  live¬ 
lihood  by  hunting,  which  took  him  not  much  of  his  time; 
then  he  amused  himself  by  bathing,  by  snaring  fish  and 
birds,  and  by  studying  the  habits  of  the  animals  which  were 
his  sole  companions.  He  has  lain  for  half  a  day  in  the  shade, 
he  says,  watching  the  diligence  and  cleverness  of  the  ants  in 
gathering  their  food,  the  cunning  tricks  of  the  spider,  the 
artifices  of  the  mason-fly  in  building  and  storing  its  clayey 
cell,  the  voracious  industry  of  the  dragon-fly,  the  marvellous 
ingenuity  of  the  beaver.  The  conflicts  of  the  deer  and  buf¬ 
falo  also  afforded  an  entertaining  spectacle,  and  the  fierce 
attacks  of  the  panther  on  its  prey.  Occasionally,  however, 
his  part  in  such  proceedings  might  chance  to  be  more  excit¬ 
ing  than  that  of  a  mere  idle  spectator. 
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“  In  one  of  my  excursions,  while  seated  in  the  shade  of  a 
large  tree,  situated  on  a  gentle  declivity,  with  a  view  to  pro¬ 
cure  some  mitigation  from  the  oppressive  heat  of  the  mid¬ 
day  sun,  I  was  surprised  hy  a  tremendous  rushing  noise.  I 
sprang  up  and  discovered  a  herd,  I  believe,  of  a  thousand 
buffaloes  running  at  full  speed  directly  towards  me,  with  a 
view,  as  I  suppose,  to  beat  off  the  flies,  which  at  this  season 
are  inconceivably  troublesome  to  those  animals. 

“  I  placed  myself  behind  the  tree  so  as  not  to  he  seen,  not 
apprehending  any  danger,  because  they  ran  with  too  much 
rapidity  and  too  closely  together  to  afford  any  one  of  them 
an  opportunity  of  injuring  me  while  protected  in  this 
manner.  The  buffaloes  passed  me  so  near  on  both  sides 
that  I  could  have  touched  several  of  them  merely  by 
extending  my  arm.  In  the  rear  of  the  herd  was  one  on 
which  a  huge  panther  had  fixed,  and  was  voraciously  engaged 
in  cutting  off  the  muscles  of  his  neck.  I  did  not  discover 
this  circumstance  till  it  had  nearly  passed  beyond  rifle-shot 
distance,  when  I  discharged  my  piece  and  wounded  the 
panther.  It  instantly  left  its  hold  on  the  buffalo  and  hounded 
with  great  rapidity  towards  me.  On  witnessing  the  result 
of  my  shot  the  apprehension  I  suffered  can  scarcely  he 
imagined.  I  had,  however,  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to 
retreat  and  secrete  myself  behind  the  trunk  of  the  tree, 
opposite  to  its  approaching  direction. 

“  Here  solicitous  for  what  possibly  might  he  the  result  ol 
my  unfortunate  shot,  I  prepared  both  my  knife  and  toma¬ 
hawk  for  what  I  supposed  a  deadly  conflict  with  this  ternb  e 
animal  In  a  few  moments,  however,  I  had  the  satisfaction 
to  hear  it  in  the  branches  of  the  tree  over  my  head.  My 
rifle  had  just  been  discharged,  and  I  entertained  fears  that 
I  could  not  reload  it  without  discovering  and  yet  exposing 
myself  to  the  fury  of  its  destructive  rage.  I  looked  into 
the  tree  with  the  utmost  caution,  hut  could  not  perceive  it, 
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though  its  groans  and  vengeance-breathing  growls  told  me 
that  it  was  not  far  off,  and  also  what  I  had  to  expect  in  case 
it  should  discover  me. 

“  In  this  situation,  with  my  eyes  almost  constantly  directed 
upwards  to  observe  its  motions,  I  silently  loaded  my  rifle, 
and  then  creeping  softly  round  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  saw 
my  formidable  enemy  resting  on  a  considerable  branch 
about  thirty  feet  from  the  ground,  with  his  side  fairly 
exposed.  I  was  unobserved,  took  deliberate  aim,  and  shot 
it  through  the  heart.  It  made  a  single  bound  from  the  tree 
to  the  earth  and  died  in  a  moment  afterwards.  I  reloaded 
my  rifle  before  I  ventured  to  approach  it,  and  even  then  not 
without  some  apprehension.  I  took  its  skin,  and  was,  with 
the  assistance  of  fire  and  smoke,  enabled  to  preserve  and 
dress  it.  I  name  this  circumstance  because  it  afterwards 
afforded  a  source  for  some  amusement;  for  I  used  frequently 
to  array  myself  in  it,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  costume  and 
form  of  the  original,  and  surprise  the  herds  of  buffaloes,  elk, 
and  deer,  which,  on  my  approach,  uniformly  fled  with  great 
precipitation  and  dread.” 

The  district  was  infested  also  by  rattlesnakes,  some  of  them 
as  long  as  seven  or  eight  feet.  These  reptiles,  from  their 
formidable  nature  as  well  as  from  the  apparently  magna¬ 
nimous  feature  of  character  which  impels  them  first  to  alarm 
the  object  of  their  attack,  are  looked  upon  with  a  kind  of 
admiring  veneration  by  Indians — though  it  is  not  true  that 
they  worship  the  rattlesnake,  protests  Hunter,  acquainted 
only  with  red  men  who  had  risen  to  some  dim  conception 
of  a  great  Spirit— and  they  were  full  of  interest  for  him. 
He  watched  how  a  rattlesnake  could  be  strangled  in  the 
folds  of  its  inveterate  enemy  the  black  snake,  and  how  the 
deer  killed  it  by  retreating  some  little  way,  then  with  rapid 
springs  alighting  again  and  again  upon  its  writhing  body 
till  the  hoofs  had  crushed  it  to  death.  Thus,  he  believes, 
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the  timid  deer’s  prowess  is  of  great  use  in  keeping  down 
snakes,  which  else  would  be  much  more  numerous.  Once, 
with  boy-like  mischief,  he  vexed  a  rattlesnake  till  it  hit 
itself,  and  saw  it  die  from  the  poison  of  its  own  fangs; 
another  he  killed  with  his  tomahawk  while  it  was  giving 
him  its  generous  warning  of  his  danger.  More  than  once 
on  awakening  he  found  one  of  these  unpleasant  companions 
coiled  up  beside  him,  and  had  either  to  lie  still  till  the  snake 
took  the  initiative  in  retiring,  or  to  roll  himself  slowly  away 
out  of  its  reach. 

Nature,  we  are  assured,  never  did  betray  the  heart  that 
loved  her;  and  in  time  the  solitude  of  the  prairie  proved  a 
healing  balm  for  our  hero’s  troubled  mind.  For  long,  indeed, 
he  remained  ill  at  ease  amid  these  employments  and  amuse¬ 
ments. 

“I  looked  back  with  the  most  painful  reflections  on  what 
I  had  been,  and  on  the  irreparable  sacrifices  I  had  made, 
merely  to  become  an  outcast,  to  be  hated  and  despised  by 
those  I  sincerely  loved  and  esteemed.  But  however  much 
I  was  disposed  to  be  dissatisfied  and  quarrel  with  myself, 
the  consolation  of  the  most  entire  conviction  that  I  had 
acted  rightly  always  followed,  and  silenced  my  self-upbraid- 
ings.  The  anxieties  and  regrets  about  my  nation,  country, 
and  kindred  for  a  long  time  held  paramount  dominion  over 
my  feelings;  but  I  looked  unwaveringly  to  the  Great  Spirit, 
in  whom  experience  had  taught  me  to  confide,  and  the  tumul¬ 
tuous  agitations  of  my  mind  gradually  subsided  into  a  calm: 
I  became  satisfied  with  the  loneliness  of  my  situation,  could 
lie  down  to  sleep  among  the  rocks,  ravines,  and  ferns,  in 
careless  quietude,  and  hear  the  wolf  and  the  panther  prowling 
around  me,  and  almost  feel  the  venomous  reptiles  seeking 
shelter  and  repose  under  my  robe,  with  sensations  bordering 
on  indifference.” 

In  this  communion  with  nature  our  hero  had  yet  an  eye 
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to  business.  Having  thoroughly  surveyed  the  country 
during  the  summer,  and  learned  the  best  spots  for  game,  as 
the  fur-hunting  season  drew  on  he  began  to  prepare  traps 
and  screens  with  the  view  of  commencing  operations  against 
the  beavers.  One  morning  while  thus  employed,  he  was 
surprised  by  the  approach  of  some  white  hunters.  His  first 
sensation  was  one  of  displeasure  at  this  intrusion  upon  his 
solitary  haunts.  He  received  the  strangers  with  no  very 
cordial  welcome;  but  when  one  of  them  addressed  him  kindly, 
and  in  the  Osage  language,  his  feelings  underwent  a  sudden 
change.  He  actually  danced  for  joy  to  hear  a  human  voice. 
After  all,  loneliness  does  not  come  natural  to  a  strong  younsi 
man  of  twenty. 

The  hunters  turned  out  to  be  a  party  of  Frenchmen  sur¬ 
veying  the  country,  to  acquaint  themselves  beforehand  with 
the  best  places  for  taking  furs  when  the  season  should 
arrive.  Their  new  acquaintance  was  able  to  save  them  the 
trouble  of  further  researches  in  this  respect,  and  returned 
with  them  to  a  place  called  Flees’  Settlement,  where  a 
number  of  white  people  had  “located”  themselves.  They 
were  not  the  highest  class  of  whites,  these  frontier  settlers, 
which  lrn  afterwards  judged  to  be  just  as  well,  since  he  grew 
more  easily  at  home  with  their  ways  than  if  he  had  been 
plunged  at  once  into  the  bewildering  refinements  of  politer 
society. 

There  was  not  so  much  difference  between  Indians  and 
their  nearest  neighbours,  a  rude  and  hardy  people,  little 
moie  cul timed  than  their  own  recent  clearings.  In  some 
respects,  indeed,  the  best  of  the  Indians  set  an  excellent 
example  to  the  lower  class  of  whites;  while  on  the  other 
hand  there  were  generally  found  among  the  latter  men  who 
with  practice  and  experience  could  beat  the  natives  at  shoot¬ 
ing,,  running,  hunting,  and  other  arts  in  which  their  supe 
riority  has  been  so  much  vaunted.  It  is  to  be  deplored  that 
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the  two  peoples  have  most  often  come  into  contact  at  their 
worst  points,  missing  the  best  lessons  which  each  could  give 
the  other.  With  too  many  red  and  white  men,  a  love  of 
drink  was  what  they  had  chiefly  in  common. 

Hunter  tells  us  one  or  two  stories  of  an  old  warrior  named 
“  Round  Buttons,”  who  was  fond  of  visiting  his  white 
friends,  and  of  tasting  their  substitute  for  the  pipe  of  peace. 
When  sober  he  was  quite  the  gentleman  in  his  way,  and, 
what  seems  unusual  in  an  Indian,  a  bit  of  a  wag.  Being 
once  at  a  house  where  an  aspen-tree  grew  in  the  yard,  he 
asked  the  mistress  its  English  name.  She  told  him,  and  he 
replied  in  broken  English,  “Indian  no  call  him  quaking  asp.” 
— “  What,  then?”  asked  the  hostess.  “  Woman -tongue,  wo¬ 
man-tongue!”  chuckled  Round  Buttons — “never  still,  never 
still,  always  go!”  Then  he  turned  away,  highly  pleased  at 
his  own  wit,  to  “take  a  horn”  with  the  males  of  the  family, 
and  to  wag  his  tongue  upon  the  endless  topics  of  sport. 

“  The  same  Indian,  returning  from  a  visit  to  the  governor 
on  his  way  to  Kaskaskia,  stopped  at  a  tippling  shop  on  the 
road.  A  number  of  half-civilized  whites  were  at  the  place 
drinking  and  playing  cards.  In  the  language  of  the  country 
they  were  ‘  rowdying,’  indulging  low  vices.  Round  Buttons 
was  unfortunately  ‘craving  a  dram’  when  he  arrived;  and 
having  taken  rather  freely,  and  feeling  its  influence,  began 
to  relax  from  his  native  dignity  of  character,  and  to  mix 
with  the  ruffians,  who  now  began  to  think  they  might  make 
more  free  with  him.  He  did  not  choose  to  permit  such 
liberty,  however;  for  the  Indians  always  think  themselves 
above  mean  white  people,  even  the  most  abandoned  Indian 
you  can  find.  They  took  this  conduct  as  an  insult.  Some 
of  the  party  proposed  drenching  him  with  whisky  because 
he  refused  to  drink  any  more  with  them.  They  would  show 
him  what  it  was  to  place  himself  above  white  people.  The 
owner  of  the  house  wished  him  to  take  protection  in  a 
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separate  room,  and  be  shut  up  until  the  men  got  sober,  for 
they  might  kill  him.  But  the  brave  warrior  was  not  to  be 
intimidated  by  threats.  And  besides,  he  too  well  knew 
human  nature,  in  its  savage  state,  to  think  of  avoiding 
danger  from  ruffians  by  hiding  from  them.  He  assured  the 
man  he  need  not  be  uneasy  on  his  account,  though  he  very 
warmly  thanked  him  for  wishing  to  afford  him  protection. 

No  blood,  when  much  talk,’  he  said;  ‘chattering  belongs 
to  women  and  wild  geese!  When  men  make  themselves 
squaws,’  said  he,  ‘they  are  much  beneath  them.’  The  infu¬ 
riated  men  cursed  and  abused  the  warrior  at  a  horrid  rate. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  silence  and  secrecy  an  Indian 
observes  when  he  is  about  to  execute  some  important  enter¬ 
prise;  nothing  can  exceed  his  contempt,  therefore,  for  a 
pei  son  who  makes  harsh  threats,  and  speaks  much  of  what 
he  intends  doing.  They  say  on  such  occasions,  ‘  Talk  much, 
do  little.’  Bound  Buttons,  therefore,  insisted  on  Mr.  Duke 
not  to  exhibit  the  smallest  symptom  of  uneasiness  for  his 
safety,  supposing  it  would  encourage  those  desperadoes  to 
persist  m  their  ferocity,  or  make  them  boast  that  they  had 
alarmed  him.  He  asked  for  a  board,  went  deliberately  to 
the  file,  and  charred  one  side  black;  then  asked  for  a  piece 
of  white  paper,  which,  pinned  against  the  board,  he  placed 
by  the  side  of  a  tree  as  a  target.  He  deliberately  stepped 
oil  one  hundred  yards,  took  aim,  and  shot  the  ball  near  the 
centre.  He  re-loaded,  and  repeated  with  similar  success 
Having  wiped  his  piece  and  charged  it  again,  still  keeping 
his  eye  on  and  watching  minutely  the  effect  of  his  conduct 
on  his  adversaries,  he  asked  his  host  how  he  liked  his  shoot¬ 
ing  1  if  he  thought  any  of  his  neighbours  could  beat  him? 
He  then  desired  the  little  boy,  son  of  Mr.  Duke,  the  owner 
of  the  house,  to  run  and  fetch  the  tomahawk,  as  he  was 
without  his  own.  Having  greased  and  dusted  the  handle 
he  threw  it  against  a  post  with  much  accuracy  and  force’ 
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‘  Thus,’  said  he,  turning  to  his  generous  friend,  ‘  Indian  man 
provide  for  his  wife  and  little  ones  in  peace;  thus  defend 
them  in  war.’  He  saw  the  effect  produced  which  he  in¬ 
tended,  and  his  rude  opponents  were  convinced  they  had 
best  not  interrupt  him,  for  he  was  no  ‘woman.’” 

At  a  place  like  Flees’  settlement,  then,  young  Hunter 
might  best  be  able  to  put  his  foot  upon  the  lower  steps  of 
civilization,  yet  not  without  danger  of  falling  into  a  bottom¬ 
less  depth  of  degradation.  There  was  one  point  in  which 
he  found  himself  even  credited  with  superiority  among 
these  emigrants.  They  were  much  afflicted  by  the  ague, 
that  plague  of  new  settlements,  and,  while  they  had  no 
regular  physician  within  reach,  held  a  high  opinion  of  Indian 
medical  practice.  So  Hunter  was  pressed  to  prescribe  for 
this  and  other  diseases,  and  actually  managed  to  benefit  the 
sufferers  by  the  use  of  roots,  herbs,  and  barks  well  known 
to  the  Indians  for  their  healing  properties.  This  being  his 
first  essay  in  doctoring,  he  was  somewhat  surprised  at  his 
own  success,  and  not  less  so  at  the  ignorance  of  such  simple 
matters  shown  by  these  whites,  whose  skill  and  wisdom  he 
had  heard  boasted  so  loudly.  Here  he  picked  up  some 
words  of  English,  and  was  persuaded  by  the  ladies  of  the 
settlement  to  dress  himself  for  the  first  time  in  the  decent 
but  cumbrous  garments  of  civilized  life.  It  was  long  before 
he  came  to  feel  at  ease  in  these  “  novel  fetters.” 

When  the  fur-hunting  season  arrived  it  must  have  been 
a  relief  to  him  to  be  out  on  the  prairies  again  with  his 
French  friends.  The  result  of  their  winter’s  campaign, 
thanks  to  his  knowledge  of  the  ground,  was  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  valuable  furs,  which  they  went  to  seek  a  market  foi 
on  the  Mississippi.  Some  respectable  white  settlers  advised 
Hunter  to  buy  land  with  the  produce  of  his  share  and  try 
farming  or  some  other  useful  industry.  He  accordingly 
made  a  bargain  with  a  fellow  named  Davis,  who  professed 
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great  interest  in  his  welfare,  and  offered  him  six  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  for  his  furs.  As  ignorant  of  the  value  of 
money  as  of  the  wickedness  of  civilized  nature,  he  accepted 
this  offer,  and  had  a  sum  paid  him  in  notes,  Davis  throwing 
in  gratis  much  prudent  advice  as  to  the  care  of  it  He 
warned  the  inexperienced  youth  against  unscrupulous  white 
people  who  would  try  to  take  advantage  of  him,  might  rob 
or  even  kill  him,  and  suggested  that  he  should  hide  the 
money  in  some  safe  place,  taking  it  out  as  he  wanted  it, 
one  note  at  a  time.  The  best  way,  indeed,  to  avoid  these 
dangers  would  be  to  attach  himself  to  the  wise  and  honest 
Davis..  To  this  Hunter  would  not  agree,  but  he  put  entire 
trust  in  his  pretended  friend,  and  it  was  only  some  time 
after  the  latter  had  left  that,  on  taking  steps  to  purchase 
land,  he  found  how  he  had  been  cheated.  The  mysterious 
bits  of  paper  for  which  he  had  exchanged  his  furs  represented 
no  more  than  twenty-eight  dollars  instead  of  some  six  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty! 

On  making  this,  discovery,  his  first  thought  was  to  follow 
Davis  with  the  view  of  punishing  his  treachery;  but  the 
scoundrel  had  got  too  good  a  start  of  him.  Then  he  turned 
his  disgust  against  the  whole  race  of  whites,  of  whom  he 
was  now  ready  to  believe  all  the  ill  the  Indians  had  spoken 
of  thorn.  The  respectable  settlers  expressed  their  sympathy, 
and  tried  to  make  him  understand  that  good  and  bad  men 
were  to  be  found  in  every  nation.  Their  reasonings  were 
thrown  away;  he  determined  to  have  no  more  to  do  with 
such  a  dishonest  people,  and  started  on  his  return  to  the 
Kansas  towns,  where  he  hoped  to  find  a  home.  But  on 
coming  to  his  old  friends  at  Flees’  Settlement  he  learned 
that  ,  a  party  of  Delawares  had  been  committing  acts  of 
hostility  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  settlers  remonstrated 
with  him  on  his  leaving  them,  which,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  would  put  him  in  the  position  of  an  enemy;  he 
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could  not  pass  through  the  Delawares  without  taking  part 
for  or  against  them.  He  let  himself  be  persuaded  to  stay 
for  a  time,  in  a  very  sore  and  sulky  state  of  mind;  and 
finally  abandoned  his  intention  of  returning  to  Indian  life 
in  favour  of  a  proposal  to  join  two  young  hunters  on  a  winter 
excursion. 

This  time  he  sold  his  furs  for  no  less  than  eleven  hundred 
dollars,  which  he  placed  safely  in  the  hands  of  a  respectable 
physician  at  Natchez.  Next  he  engaged  himself  as  a  boat¬ 
man  for  a  voyage  down  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans. 
It  was  his  first  sight  of  a  great  city,  and  he  viewed  with 
admiration  the  elegance  of  the  buildings,  the  size  and 
number  of  the  ships,  the  hustle  of  business,  the  ciowds  of 
people;  while  the  moral  degradation  and  debauchery  of  the 
lower  classes  of  this  mixed  population  excited  his  disgust, 
and  caused  him  “  again  to  sigh  for  the  woody  retreats  and 
uncontaminated  manners  of  the  tawny  children  of  the  wilder¬ 
ness.” 

But  by  this  time  he  had  found  that  there  were  good  men 
too  among  the  whites,  and  powers  and  accomplishments  far 
beyond  those  of  Indian  life.  When  he  came  back  from 
New  Orleans  he  was  so  far  tamed  as  to  place  himself  at  a 
respectable  school  for  six  weeks  to  learn  the  rudiments  of 
English.  Here,  as  we  may  readily  imagine,  his  “fellow- 
students  ”  showed  a  disposition  to  take  liberties  with  him, 
but  he  took  means  for  securing  their  respect.  We  are  left 
to  guess  the  nature  of  these  “means.”  Among  the  offences 
of  the  irreverent  lads,  it  is  mentioned  that  their  playful 
ingenuity”  gave  him  as  many  names  as  there  were  pupils. 
His  friends  therefore  advised  him  to  assume  a  regular 
Christian-like  name,  so  that  no  one  might  have  any  excuse 
for  nicknaming  him.  He  determined  to  call  himself  Hunter , 
translating  the  honourable  appellation  that  had  been  given 
him  among  the  Indians,  and  to  this  he  prefixed  John  Dunn. 
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after  a  gentleman  of  that  name  who  had  treated  him  with 
more  kindness  than  most  godfathers  trouble  themselves  to 
show.  Henceforth  he  is  Mr.  J.  D.  Hunter,  a  promising 
young  man  with  money  saved,  influential  friends,  and  excel- 
lent  prospects  as  a  fur-hunter  and  trader. 

Next  fall  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  famous  Colonel 
Boone,  in  whom  he  recognized  a  congenial  spirit,  and  then- 
experiences  having  been  so  similar,  they  became  much 
attached  in  spite  of  the  difference  in  their  ages.  He  also 
met  his  old  enemy,  Manuel  Lisa,  who  showed  some  spite  on 
old  scores,  and  tried  to  excite  the  Indians  against  him.  But 
with  a  good  store  of  furs  he  came  safe  to  St.  Louis,  ex¬ 
changed  the  furs  for  produce,  which  he  sold  to  advantage  at 
New  Orleans,  and  returned  up  the  river  in  a  steamboat. 
There  could  be  no  denying  the  superiority  of  a  people  who 
had  such  wonderful  machines  as  this.  Hunter  was  still 
enough  of  an  Indian  to  be  half  inclined  to  think  that  the 
engines  must  be  worked  by  invisible  spirits. 
t  During  the  next  few  years  of  his  life  he  spent  the  win¬ 
ters  in  fur-hunting,  and  the  summers  at  a  school  in  the 
Mississippi  territory.  It  was  not  every  schoolmaster  who 
would  have  ventured  to  receive  a  pupil  already  passed 
bachelor,  if  not  master,  of  scalping,  war-dancing,  and  such 
dangerous  arts;  but,  after  a  little  difficulty  at  starting,  he 
took  to  the  unaccustomed  harness  kindly,  and  turned  out  a 
most  satisfactory  and  creditable  pupil,  according  to  his  own 
account,  at  least,  which  we  have  no  reason  for  doubting 
Once  having  learned  to  speak  and  read  English,  he  showed 
great  taste  for  study,  becoming  “infatuated  with  reading” 
and  seldom  going  anywhere  without  a  book.  For  a  time  he 
could  hardly  arrange  the  multiplicity  of  new  ideas  that 
crowded  upon  his  undisciplined  mind;  he  was  bewildered 
by  the  light  of  knowledge  suddenly  bursting  in  upon  him. 
But  by  degrees  he  came  to  see  more  clearly  with  the  opened 
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eyes  of  the  mind;  he  received  the  teachings  of  Christianity, 
he  recognized  the  benefits  of  settled  industry  and  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  civilized  society;  in  short,  he  was  no  more  an 
Indian. 

When  he  had  learned  all  that  a  frontier  school  had  to 
teach  him,  he  began  to  think  of  further  studies  such  as 
might  fit  him  for  some  higher  career  than  that  of  a  mere 
fur-trader.  His  friends,  encouraging  his  ambition,  urged 
him  to  visit  the  great  eastern  cities  with  the  view  of  pub¬ 
lishing  the  history  of  his  life,  and  such  useful  information 
as  he  could  give  about  those  Indian  tribes  whose  hunting- 
grounds  were  now  becoming  the  frontier  line  of  the  United 
States.  This  advice  quite  fell  in  with  his  own  wishes.  His 
ardent  imagination,  he  tells  us,  was  fired  by  the  prospect  of 
subduing  the  whole  empire  of  science  and  literature — he, 
who  a  few  years  back  had  cherished  no  higher  ambition  than 
that  of  scalping  thievish  Pawnees  and  becoming  one  of  the 
braves  of  an  obscure  prairie-band.  With  such  high  hopes, 
in  the  autumn  of  1821  he  crossed  the  Alleghany  Mountains 
and,  “  as  it  were,  commenced  a  new  existence." 

He  supposes  himself  to  have  been  about  nineteen  or 
twenty  years  of  age  when  he  first  left  the  Indians.  The 
narrative  of  his  youth  among  them,  published  by  him  with 
the  confessed  help  of  a  friend  six  or  seven  years  later,  is 
highly  interesting;  and  if  its  facts  almost  entirely  depend 
on  his  own  statement,  they  appear  consistent  and  probable. 
One  feature  of  it  is  noteworthy.  Renegades  have  often  been 
found  ready  to  be  foremost  in  reviling  their  old  associates; 
but  Hunter,  after  so  varied  experience,  presents  the  Indian 
character  in  a  much  more  favourable  light  than  do  most  of 
the  observers  who  had  not  such  good  opportunities  of 
knowing  the  truth. 
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fc?VER  and  over  again  in  the  history  of  Indian  border 
wars,  has  the  same  story  to  be  told  of  white  men 
brought  to  destruction  by  their  own  carelessness 
and  foolish  despising  of  the  enemy,  after  so  many  lessons. 
A  remarkable  instance  of  this  is  the  capture  of  Fort  Mims 
in  the  Creek  War.  The  slightest  fortifications,  unless  they 
could  be  set  on  fire,  proved  always  a  hard  nut  for  Indian 
warriors  to  crack;  they  were  seldom  able  to  succeed  against 
a  fort  if  well  stored  and  vigilantly  guarded,  except  when, 
as  on  this  occasion,  the  garrison  allowed  itself  to  be  taken 
in  false  security. 

The  Creeks  were  one  of  the  greatest  nations  of  the  south, 
who,  on  the  exuberant  soil  of  Alabama,  held  their  own 
among  the  various  white  peoples  bordering  them,  after  the 
warlike  Iroquois  and  the  proud  Delawares  had  practically 
become  vassals  of  their  powerful  neighbours.  There  had 
been  much  intercourse  between  the  Creeks  and  the  French, 
Spanish,  and  English  settlers  surrounding  them,  and  fre¬ 
quent  intermixture  of  blood,  giving  rise  to  a  strange  diversity 
of  interests.  During  the  revolutionary  struggle  a  young 
French  adventurer  came  to  be  war-chief  of  the  tribe,  while 
the  chief  proper  was  son  of  a  Scotch  trader,  who,  with  true 
Caledonian  canniness,  managed  to  play  off  the  American, 
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British,  and  Spanish  authorities  against  each  other,  secretly 
receiving  titles  and  pensions  from  them  all  as  the  price  of 
his  influence.  The  latter  days  of  this  singular  potentate 
were  troubled  by  dissensions  among  his  unruly  subjects; 
and  when,  in  the  war  of  1812,  Tecumseh  came  preaching 
an  Indian  holy  war  against  the  settlers,  he  found  plenty  of 
turbulent  elements  ready  to  his  hand. 

We  have  seen  how  the  wise  Osages  rejected  the  agitator’s 
counsel;  and  there  were  Creeks,  too,  who  put  no  faith  in 
him  and  his  British  instigators.  But  the  majority  of  the 
tribe  were  for  taking  up  the  hatchet,  moved  by  patriotic 
hatred  of  their  most  encroaching  neighbours,  and  by  an  out¬ 
burst  of  superstitious  fury  which  Tecumseh  had  evoked 
among  the  prophets  or  medicine-men  everywhere  from  the 
Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  movement,  indeed,  was 
in  great  measure  of  the  nature  of  an  Indian  religious  revival. 
Fanatical  prophets  danced,  screamed,  foamed,  conjured, 
threw  themselves  into  convulsions,  and  expounded  the 
dreams  through  which,  as  they  pretended  or  believed,  the 
Great  Spirit  had  commissioned  them  to  preach  deliverance 
to  their  race.  Hot-headed  warriors  quickly  caught  the 
infection  of  enthusiasm.  The  whole  nation  was  in  a  ferment. 
An  internal  war  broke  out,  in  which  what  must  be  called 
the  patriotic  party  soon  got  the  upper  hand,  and  allying 
themselves  with  the  British,  prepared  to  attack  the  Ameri¬ 
can  settlers. 

As  usual,  the  coming  storm  was  heralded  by  sudden  out¬ 
rages  along  the  frontier,  the  Indians  growing  daily  bolder 
and  more  insolent.  The  militia  took  the  field.  The  settlers 
armed  themselves,  and  those  in  more  exposed  situations 
were  fain  to  leave  their  property  and  seek  shelter  in  the 
nearest  defensible  post.  A  good  many  of  them  in  this  part 
of  the  country  were  half-breeds,  who,  having  acquired  farms 
and  herds,  saw  reason  for  holding  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
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white  men  rather  than  trust  themselves  among  their  excited 
Creek  kinsmen. 

One  of  these  camps  of  refuge  was  Fort  Mims,  originally 
the  residence  of  a  wealthy  trader  of  that  name,  a  frame 
building  with  sheds  and  outhouses,  fortified  by  a  stockade 
of  pickets,  loopholed  on  every  side  for  defence.  The  square 
inclosure,  about  an  acre  in  extent,  had  two  gates,  and  at 
one  corner  was  a  half-finished  block-house.  It  stood  upon 
a  slight  elevation,  surrounded  by  woods  and  cane  swamps. 
Outside  was  a  row  of  negro  cabins  in  a  potato  field,  and 
within  the  pickets  tents  and  huts  had  been  thrown  up  here 
and  there  for  the  accommodation  of  the  people  who  came  pour¬ 
ing  in  for  safety,  while  the  defences  were  still  incompleted. 

Here  crowded  together  five  or  six  hundred  souls,  white 
settlers,  half-breeds,  negroes,  friendly  Indians,  with  their 
families  and  as  much  of  their  goods  as  they  had  been  able 
hurriedly  to  remove.  About  half  of  these  were  fighting 
men  under  the  command  of  Major  Beasley,  who  had  been 
sent  by  General  Claiborne  to  garrison  the  place  with  some 
two  hundred  militia.  The  general  himself  came  on  a  visit 
of  inspection,  and  left  orders  for  the  defences  to  be 
strengthened,  with  a  special  injunction  to  vigilance.  Beasley 
accordingly  had  a  fresh  row  of  pickets  added  on  to  one 
end,  forming  there  an  outer  inclosure  in  which  the  militia¬ 
men  were  encamped.  He  seems  to  have  done  little  more, 
but  it  might  well  be  that  he  had  his  hands  full  with  the 
care  of  feeding  and  managing  all  this  mob  of  refugees,  and 
of  keeping  up  communications  with  the  army  and  the  other 
forts  round  about.  Scouts  were  sent  out  daily,  who  could 
see  no  sign  of  the  enemy;  and  when  two  or  three  weeks 
had  passed  without  an  attack,  the  inmates  of  the  fort  began 
to  feel  safe  and  gave  themselves  to  getting  what  enjoyment 
was  to  be  had  out  of  one  another’s  society  in  the  circum¬ 
stances 
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They  knew  not  that  there  was  cautiously  stealing  upon 
them  an  army  of  Creek  warriors,  a  thousand  strong,  led 
by  the  half-breed  chief  William  Weatherford,  who  had 
brothers  and  sisters  among  his  destined  victims.  Surprising 
a  plantation,  the  Indians  captured  several  negro  slaves, 
from  whom  they  learned  the  situation  and  strength  of  Fort 
Mims,  then  halted  in  hiding  for  several  days,  to  make  sure 
of  their  chance.  One  negro,  however,  escaped  them  and 
came  to  the  fort.  His  story  roused  the  careless  garrison; 
once  more  they  set  to  work  at  their  unfinished  defences. 
But  when  days  passed  on  without  any  appearance  of  danger, 
they  willingly  allowed  themselves  to  believe  the  negro  a 
liar,  and  once  more  abated  their  watchfulness. 

It  is  scarcely  credible,  the  foolish  confidence  of  these 
frontiersmen,  all  familiar  as  they  were  with  Indian  cunning 
and  determination.  One  morning  two  young  negroes  were 
sent  out  to  look  after  some  cattle  grazing  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  fort.  They  came  rushing  back  with  a  breathless 
story  that  they  had  seen  and  counted  an  Indian  war  party. 
A  troop  of  horsemen  at  once  went  back  with  them  to  the 
place;  but  of  course  the  Indians  had  taken  care  to  hide 
themselves.  In  the  evening,  when  these  reconnoitrers  re¬ 
turned  from  their  bootless  errand,  Major  Beasley  ordered  the 
negroes  to  be  flogged  for  inventing  false  news. 

Flogged  one  of  them  was  forthwith;  but  the  other’s 
master  would  not  agree  to  his  being  punished,  knowing  that 
the  slave  could  be  trusted,  or  objecting,  with  true  southern 
pride,  that  anyone  but  himself  should  “wallop  his  own 
nigger.”  The  major  took  so  great  offence  at  such  scruples 
that  ho  ordered  this  reasonable  master,  with  all  his  family, 
to  leave  the  fort  before  ten  o’clock  next  day.  Having 
slept  over  it,  the  owner  let  humanity  be  overcome  by  con¬ 
siderations  of  danger,  and  when  the  appointed  hour  drew 
near,  was  found  willing  that  his  black  chattel  should  be 
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tortured  rather  than  have  his  children  exposed  to  the  mercy 
of  prowling  warriors.  A  whipping  more  or  less  would  be 
supposed  not  to  matter  much  in  the  case  of  a  slave.  So 
this  negro  boy,  also,  after  a  night’s  respite,  was  brought  out 
to  receive  his  undeserved  punishment. 

Meanwhile,  the  negro  already  flogged  had  again  been 
sent  out  to  the  cattle.  Again  he  caught  sight  of  Indians, 
but  this  time  was  not  so  foolish  as  to  repeat  a  warning  for 
which  he  had  got  such  bad  thanks.  He  made  off  in  all  haste 
for  another  post,  and  let  the  Indians  creep  on  unregarded  to 
a  ravine  near  Fort  Mims,  where  they  lay  flat  among  the 
thick  undergrowth,  biding  their  time. 

Within  the  stockades,  hundreds  of  people  were  lying  or 
lounging  about,  lazy  under  the  hot  sun  of  an  August  noon. 
Some  had  been  attracted  by  the  mildly  exciting  spectacle  of 
the  negro’s  flogging;  some  were  playing  cards;  the  children 
sported  at  more  innocent  games;  the  uppermost  thought 
of  many  was  that  it  must  be  dinner-time.  At  twelve  o’clock 
a  drum  duly  beat  to  call  the  soldiers  to  dinner.  This  sound, 
which  roused  them  from  their  languor,  was  also  a  signal  for 
the  eager  Indians. 

Major  Beasley  had  two  hours  before  sent  off  a  despatch 
to  the  general,  declaring  that  he  could  hold  the  fort  against 
all  comers.  So  sure  was  he  of  safety  that  there  seem  to 
have  been  no  sentinels  on  duty,  when  the  major  himself, 
happening  to  look  out,  saw  to  his  amazement  a  horde  of 
painted  and  plumed  warriors  bounding  towards  one  of  the 
gates,  already  within  thirty  or  forty  paces  of  him.  In¬ 
stantly  giving  the  alarm,  sword  in  hand  he  rushed  to  the 
open  gate,  and  put  forth  all  his  strength  to  shut  it.  But 
this  useless  gate  had  stood  open  so  long  that  a  little  bank  of 
sand  had  drifted  up  against  the  lower  edge,  and  one  man’s 
desperate  exertions  could  not  move  it.  Still  tugging  at 
it  in  vain,  and  singly  confronting  the  onrush  of  the  foe, 
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Beasley  was  felled  by  the  foremost  warriors.  Over  his 
dying  body  they  burst  into  the  outer  space,  which  at  one 
end  had  been  inclosed  by  fresh  picketing.  It  is  said  that 
one  of  the  first  persons  killed  by  them,  was  the  poor  young 
negro  tied  up  helplessly  under  the  lash  for  having  done  his 
best  to  prevent  this  surprise. 

In  a  moment  all  was  wild  confusion  and  alarm.  The 
outer  inclosure,  abandoned  in  dismay,  was  quickly  filled 
with  whooping  assailants.  But  the  defenders  hurried  to 
their  arms  and  opened  fire  through  the  apertures  of  the 
inner  stockade.  Several  of  the  prophets  were  shot  down 
as  with  frantic  gestures  and  incantations  they  led  on  the 
attack,  and  this  for  a  moment  checked  the  superstitious 
Creeks,  who  had  been  wrought  to  a  belief  that  the  white 
man’s  bullets  would  fall  harmlessly  from  the  sacred  bodies 
of  their  medicine-men.  Some  of  them  retreated  through 
the  outer  gate,  but  others  soon  flocked  in,  and  round  the 
stockade  on  every  side  were  heard  yells  and  shots  that 
showed  the  place  to  be  completely  surrounded. 

Now  followed  such  a  combat  as  when  the  Greeks  roused 
sleeping  Troy  with  sword  and  fire.  The  garrison,  deprived 
from  the  first  of  their  commander,  fought  pell-mell  without 
concert,  as  each  found  for  himself  a  leader,  a  rallying-point, 
or  an  enemy  to  shoot  at.  The  assailants  possessed  them¬ 
selves  of  the  port-holes  intended  for  defence,  from  which 
they  fired  at  those  within;  and  the  struggle  was  often  at 
such  close  quarters  that  an  Indian  and  a  white  man  would 
lay  their  guns  in  the  same  embrasure,  to  shoot  one  another 
from  different  sides.  But  even  such  poor  protection  as 
the  stockade  afforded  when  thus  closely  invested,  was  taken 
away.  As  the  combat  went  on,  the  Indians  hewed  down 
pickets  here  and  there,  making  gaps  through  which  they 
swarmed  into  the  inclosure.  The  largest  house  was  full 
of  women  and  children,  who  screamed  with  terror  at  the 
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din  and  at  the  sight  of  those  hideous  prophets  dancing 
like  fiends  before  their  place  of  refuge.  Each  scattered 
building  became  a  little  fastness,  with  a  crowd  of  fierce 
warriors  storming  around  it,  while  others  hunted  down 
those  who  were  seeking  shelter,  and  the  bullets  of  friend 
and  foe  whistled  indiscriminately  over  the  whole  scene  of 
carnage.  The  only  descriptions  of  this  affair  which  I  have 
been  able  to  find,  are  so  loosely  written  that  it  is  hard  to 
say  at  what  precise  point  of  it  the  Indians  made  their  way 
into  the  inner  inclosure. 

“  Confused  the  fortune  is,  confused  the  fight ; 

All  parts  resound  with  tumults,  plaints  and  fears; 

And  grisly  death  in  sundry  shapes  appears.” 

But  an  ancient  battle  wanted  the  bewildering  terror  of  fire¬ 
arms,  and  no  martial  sound  could  well  be  more  appalling 
than  the  hideous  screech  with  which  the  red-skinned  warrior 
proclaims  and  stimulates  his  thirst  for  blood. 

Captain  Dixon  Bailey,  whose  company  held  their  ground 
Ion o-er  than  the  others,  was  an  educated  half-breed  Creek, 
as  well  as  an  American  militia  officer.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  fort  he  inspirited  a  hot  resistance,  reminding  all  near 
him  that  it  was  not  the  Indian  nature  to  keep  up  such  a 
fio-ht  Ion0-.  The  warriors  seem  to  have  hung  back  from 
the  fire  of  his  men,  for  at  the  end  of  three  hours  they  had 
still  failed  to  master  the  inclosure.  Bailey  called  in  vain  for 
a  band  of  volunteers  to  break  out,  and  cut  their  way  through 
the  ring  of  fire  and  steel  to  Fort  Pierce,  only  two  miles 
distant,  from  which  they  might  return  with  reinforcements 
to  fall  on  the  enemy’s  rear.  He  was  even  climbing  the 
pickets  to  carry  out  this  bold  errand  alone,  but  his  friends 
held  him  back  from  what  appeared  certain  death. 

All  was  not  yet  lost;  Bailey  had  rightly  calculated  his 
red  kinsmen’s  stomach  for  a  sustained  fight.  About  three 
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o’clock  came  a  lull  in  the  storm.  The  Indians,  growing  tired 
of  their  murderous  exertions,  plundered  the  tents  in  the 
outer  inclosure,  and  began  to  draw  off  with  the  booty. 
Weatherford,  mounted  on  a  fine  black  horse,  rode  after 
them,  and  with  fierce  oratory  spurred  them  back.  Then  the 
dreadful  tumult  rose  afresh.  Old  men  and  hoys,  armed 
with  the  weapons  of  the  dead,  fought  desperately  from  every 
cabin  and  outhouse.  Women  did  their  best,  carrying  water 
and  loading  guns.  One  sturdy  Amazon  snatched  up  a 
bayonet  to  prod  on  a  cowardly  soldier  who  crouched  trem¬ 
bling  against  the  wall.  The  half-finished  block-house  was 
held  by  a  single  man,  sole  survivor  of  his  comrades,  who 
deliberately  picked  off  Indian  after  Indian  before  they  could 
silence  his  deadly  muzzle.  Another  small  party,  on  the 
roof  of  the  main  building,  knocked  away  shingles  here  and 
there,  and  from  these  loopholes  fired  down  upon  the  crowd 
surging  around  the  pickets. 

The  Indians  lost  heavily,  but  their  numbers  proved  still 
overpowering.  They  pressed  into  the  inclosure,  and  set  fire 
not  only  to  some  of  the  outhouses  hut  to  the  trader’s  house, 
which  was  the  citadel  of  this  rude  fortress.  The  wooden 
walls  burned  quickly.  Soon  the  cries  of  the  miserable 
women  and  children  penned  up  in  the  lower  story  were 
stifled  by  flame  and  smoke;  then  the  roof  fell  with  its  brave 
defenders  fighting  to  the  last  upon  their  funeral  pyre.  The 
scene  became  horrible  beyond  description. 

The  only  rallying-point  now  left  was  a  corner  called  the 
bastion,  where  one  of  the  houses  had  been  inclosed  by  an 
additional  picketing,  behind  which  Bailey  and  his  surviving 
comrades  still  maintained  the  fight.  To  this  place  of  refuse 
fled  all  who  could.  Those  who  were  not  shot  down  and 
scalped  on  the  way  crowded  into  the  bastion  till  it  was 
crammed  full.  The  weak  and  the  wounded  were  trodden 
down.  The  rest,  packed  too  closely  to  defend  themselves, 
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stood  like  cattle  at  the  shambles,  a  mark  for  hundreds  of 
bullets.  The  flames  began  to  reach  them  in  this  last  asylum 
beset  by  the  butchering  foe.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but 
flight,  each  man  shifting  for  himself. 

Part  of  the  outer  pickets  had  already  been  cut  through 
so  as  to  be  removed  without  delay  when  need  came.  Now 
they  were  broken  down,  and  such  of  the  terrified  mob  as 
had  their  wits  about  them  rushed  out,  making  a  dash  for 
the  shelter  of  the  woods.  But  Indians  were  in  wait  all 
round  to  shoot  down  these  fugitives.  A  few  of  them  ran 
the  gauntlet  of  fire  and  got  safe  away  as  if  by  a  miracle.  By 
far  the  greater  part  were  killed.  Only  fifteen  persons,  after 
various  adventures,  some  of  them  severely  wounded,  reached 
the  American  headquarters  in  the  course  of  the  next  few 
days. 

The  lives  of  a  few  half-breeds  were  spared,  and  some  of 
the  negroes  kept  as  slaves,  for  these  Indians  had  reached  a 
point  of  civilization  to  appreciate  slave  labour.  Almost  all 
the  rest  perished  in  the  flames  or  by  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
They  scalped  and  mutilated  women;  they  dashed  out  the 
brains  of  children  against  the  stockades  which  their  fathers 
had  defended  in  vain.  The  story  is  that  Weatherford,  after 
working  up  the  fury  of  his  followers  to  such  a  pitch,  tried 
hard  to  restrain  it  when  the  heat  of  battle  was  past,  en¬ 
treating  and  commanding  them  to  spare  the  women  and 
children.  But  he  might  as  well  have  spoken  to  the  unchained 
winds.  His  own  life  was  threatened  by  the  unruly  warriors 
with  whom  he  would  have  interfered,  and  all  he  could  do 
was  to  withdraw  from  a  scene  of  barbarous  horror  that 
moved  the  white  blood  in  his  veins  to  pity  and  disgust. 
“My  warriors,”  he  said  afterwards,  “were  like  famished 
wolves,  and  the  first  taste  of  blood  made  their  appetites  in¬ 
satiable.” 

When  the  war  came  to  an  end  it  was  proposed,  among 
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the  conditions  of  peace,  that  Weatherford  should  be  delivered 
bound  to  the  victors.  Learning  of  this  indignity  intended 
him,  the  chief  resolved  to  beard  the  lion  in  his  den.  He 
rode  into  the  middle  of  the  American  camp  and  boldly  pre¬ 
sented  himself  to  General  Jackson  as  the  leader  of  the 
Creeks  at  Fort  Mims.  In  answer  to  the  general’s  indignant 
reproaches,  he  protested  that  he  had  done  his  best  to  prevent 
the  massacre  of  women  and  children,  and  with  proud  out¬ 
spokenness  threw  himself  on  the  generosity  of  his  con¬ 
queror. 

“  I  fear  no  man,  for  I  am  a  Creek  warrior,”  was  the  gist 
of  his  Indian  eloquence.  “  I  am  come  to  seek  peace  for  my 
starving  and  scattered  people]  I  ask  nothing  for  myself.  I 
have  done  with  fighting;  my  warriors  are  all  dead.  If  I 
could  fight  longer  I  would  do  so.  Spare  our  women  and 
children;  they  never  did  you  harm.  Kill  me,  if  the  white 
people  desire  my  death.” 

Many  of  those  present  at  the  interview  were  for  taking 
him  at  his  word,  looking  on  him  as  a  monster  that  deserved 
not  even  the  show  of  mercy  or  justice.  But  General  Jack- 
son,  admiring  his  spirit,  interfered  to  protect  this  prisoner 
of  war,  and  even  caused  scandal  by  treating  him  with  dis¬ 
tinguished  courtesy  as  a  foeman  worthy  of  his  steel.  For 
some  time  the  chief  remained  in  no  small  peril  from  the 
vengeance  of  those  who  had  lost  friends  at  Fort  Mims. 
Returning  to  his  old  home,  he  was  soon  fain  to  take  asylum 
once  more  in  an  American  camp.  He  had  to  be  constantly 
guarded  in  a  separate  tent  by  a  file  of  soldiers;  and  even 
here  his  life  was  felt  to  be  not  safe,  so  that  after  a  time  the  com¬ 
manding  officer  saw  well  to  connive  at  his  escaping  by  night. 

. For  some  he  must  have  led  the  life  of  an  outlaw^ 
distrusted .  by  his  own  people,  upon  whom  his  counsels  had 
brought  disaster,  and  exposed  to  the  risk  of  lynch-law  at 
the  hands  of  the  white  men.  But  in  time,  when  hot  passions 
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had  grown  cooler,  he  seems  to  have  lived  down  this  hatred, 
settling  quietly  among  white  neighbours  as  a  respectable 
citizen  and  a  prosperous  farmer.  Pickett’s  History  of  Ala- 
lama,  our  authority  for  most  of  the  above  facts,  states  that 
in  after  years  he  could  not  recall  the  tragedy  of  Fort  Mims 
without  painful  emotion.  A  chief  haunted  by  memories  of 
the  atrocious  prowess  of  his  warriors,  is  a  novel  feature  in 
Indian  history. 

We  can  understand  what  bitterness  must  have  filled  the 
hearts  of  those  white  men  who  saw  that  battle-field  covered 
with  blood-stained  ruins  and  scorched  corpses,  among  which 
they  might  search  in  vain  for  the  unrecognizable  remains 
of  some  dear  one.  The  case  of  such  a  mourner  affords  one 
bright  spot  in  this  dark  story.  On  the  fatal  day  James 
MacGirth  had  ventured  out  to  his  plantation  for  piovisions, 
leaving  his  wife  and  eight  children  in  the  fort.  As  he  was 
returning  in  the  afternoon,  he  heard  the  uproar  of  the  battle 
and  durst  not  go  nearer.  All  day  he  concealed  himself,  then 
towards  evening,  when  the  firing  ceased,  saw  a  heavy  cloud 
of  black  smoke,  from  which  he  guessed  that  it  had  gone  ill 
with  the  defenders.  Full  of  anxiety  for  his  family,  he  stole 
forward  through  the  swamp  with  the  negroes  who  had  accom¬ 
panied  him.  As  they  approached,  they  found  dogs  running 
wild  with  terror  in  the  woods,  and  buzzards  hoveling  omi¬ 
nously  over  the  battle-ground.  All  was  silent  among  the 
ruins  of  the  fort,  still  glowing  and  smouldering  m  the 
twilight,  when  these  horrified  explorers  entered  to  discover 
the  whole  area  strewn  with  mutilated  and  half-burned  bodies. 
By  the  flickering  light  of  the  flames  they  turned  over  pile 
after  pile  of  corpses;  but  the  poor  father  could  nowhere 
recognize  the  remains  which  he  sought.  Through  the  night 
he  fled  to  the  nearest  American  post,  and,  hearing  no  news 
of  his  dear  ones,  gave  them  up  as  lost  in  the  general  catas¬ 
trophe 
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Irom  that  clay  MacGirth  became  a  desperate  man,  ready 
to  brave  all  dangers  in  the  hope  of  revenge,  and  undertaking 
the  most  perilous  services,  like  one  who  no  longer  cared  for 
his  life.  Some  months  later,  at  the  wharf  of  Mobile,  he  met 
a  wretched-looking  party,  who  appeared  to  be  captive  In¬ 
dians.  They  were  his  wife  and  seven  of  his  children,  safe 
after  all.  This  was  the  story  of  their  deliverance. 

Years  before  Mrs.  MacGirth  had  kindly  sheltered  and  fed 
a  little  orphan  Creek  boy  named  Sanota  He  grew  up  to 
manhood  and  joined  his  people  against  the  settlers.  In  the 
midst  of  the  dreadful  carnage  at  Fort  Mims  he  came  upon 
his  old  benefactress,  now  a  suppliant  for  mercy.  Grateful 
memory  welled  up  in  the  warrior’s  breast,  drowning  the 
savage  lust  of  cruelty.  One  of  the  MacGirth  boys  was  killed, 
but  Sanota  put  the  white  woman  and  her  other  children  in  a 
corner  and  stood  guard  over  them  till  all  was  ended.  He  took 
them  home  with  him  as  his  prisoners,  provided  for  them  as 
they  had  once  done  for  him,  and  shielded  them  from  the 
brutality  of  his  tribesmen.  But  later  on  he  was  killed  in 
the  decisive  battle  of  the  war.  Thus  deprived  of  their  pro 
tector  Mrs.  MacGirth  and  her  children  fled  towards  the 
settlements,  and  after  much  suffering  came  back  to  the 
astonished  father,  who  believed  them  lost  among  the  victims 
of  that  dreadful  day. 
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f 'Is  STANCES  of  anything  like  chivalrous  humanity 
1  among  Indian  warriors  are  so  rare  that  we  cannot 
but  be  grateful  for  one  supplied  to  us  in  an  account 
of  Major  Long’s  expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  When 
a  detachment  from  this  expedition  approached  the  village 
of  the  Pawnee  Loups,  they  were  met  by  a  messenger 
requesting  them  to  halt  till  the  warriors  had  dressed, 
painted,  and  otherwise  prepared  themselves  to  receive 
becomingly  so  distinguished  guests.  After  some  delay 
three  or  four  hundred  mounted  Indians  appeared,  arrayed 
in  all  their  finery,  who,  spreading  themselves  over  the 
prairie,  circled  faster  and  faster  round  the  travellers,  shout¬ 
ing  and  yelling,  sitting  their  horses  as  if  they  had  been  so 
many  Centaurs,  with  streaming  feathers  and  brandished 
lances,  a  sight  to  appal  any  stranger  unacquainted  with  the 
meaning  of  such  a  demonstration.  Meanwhile  the  chief 
men  of  the  tribe  rode  slowly  in  front  of  the  cavalcade  up  to 
the  whites,  and  welcomed  them  with  grave  dignity,  insisting 
on  shaking  hands  with  every  one  of  the  party  in  turn,  and 
rubbing  their  breasts  in  token  of  the  pleasure  this  visit 
gave  them. 

Among  all  that  whooping  and  gesticulating  crowd  the 
attention  of  the  white  men  was  particularly  attracted  by  a 
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young  man  who  seemed  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the 
martial  ceremonies.  He  was  not  much  over  twenty  years 
old,  tall,  well  made,  muscular,  as  pleasing  in  features  as 
graceful  in  figure  and  bearing.  Young  as  he  looked,  he 
carried  the  ornaments  of  a  tried  warrior — a  highly  decorated 
shield,  a  long  lance,  with  plaits  of  red  and  blue  cloth  twined 
round  its  shaft,  and  the  proud  head-dress  of  eagles’  feathers 
reaching  down  his  back  in  a  double  row,  like  wings,  as  far 
as  the  saddle  croup.  Their  interest  in  such  a  fine  fellow 
was  by  no  means  lessened  when  they  knew  him  to  be 
Petalesharoo,  eldest  son  of  the  chief,  whose  name  had 
already  become  familiar  to  them  through  the  fame  of  more 
than  one  exploit  worthy  of  a  gallant  gentleman  in  any 
country.  The  first  story  to  be  told  of  this  Indian  heir- 
apparent  is  as  follows : — 

The  Pawnee  Loups  had  once  a  custom,  singular  for  a 
North  American  tribe  in  its  intention,  though  the  barbarity 
and  superstition  of  it  were  truly  Indian.  They  believed 
that  their  crops  of  corn,  beans,  and  pumpkins  would  not 
flourish  without  a  solemn  offering  of  some  human  victim  to 
Venus,  “the  Great  Star,’  as  they  called  it.  Every  year 
before  planting  their  fields,  some  prisoner  of  war  must  be 
destined  to  this  fate.  The  unfortunate  marked  out  for 
sacrifice,  ignorant  of  his  doom,  found  himself  unusually  well 
treated,  dressed  in  the  gayest  and  richest  clothes,  abundantly 
supplied  with  food,  constantly  attended  by  the  medicine¬ 
men  of  the  tribe,  who  did  their  best  to  keep  him  in  good 
health  and  spirits  that  he  might  grow  fat,  and  thus,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  ideas,  prove  a  more  acceptable  offering.  If  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  deceived  by  all  these  unexpected 
attentions,  the  day  came  when  his  eyes  would  be  harshly 
opened.  Led  out  into  the  midst  of  the  assembled  tribe,  the 
victim  was  bound  to  a  stake — a  cross,  says  our  story,  and  if 
this  be  accurate  the  custom  may  have  come  through  a  dis- 
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torted  version  of  the  teaching  of  early  French  missionaries 
in  the  West.  After  the  performance  of  a  dance  and  other 
ceremonies,  that  warrior  who  had  taken  the  captive  now  did 
the  office  of  cleaving  him  through  the  skull  with  a  tomahawk, 
and  his  death  was  made  sure  by  a  volley  of  arrows  transfix¬ 
ing  the  body  like  a  red-skinned  Saint  Sebastian’s.  Then,  and 
only  then,  the  Indians  would  set  about  planting  their  fields, 
upon  which  a  blessing  had,  as  they  believed,  been  called 
down  by  this  butchery. 

The  old  chief  of  the  tribe,  Latelesha,  was  so  far  superior 
to  the  mass  of  his  people  that  he  saw  the  senseless  cruelty 
of  such  a  custom,  and  had  done  his  best  to  abolish  it,  but 
in  vain,  for  the  constitution  of  most  Indian  tribes  was  as 
republican  in  form  as  conservative  in  spirit,  and  the  influence 
of  a  chief  seldom  availed  much  against  the  tenacity  with 
which  the  red  men  held  to  whatever  had  been  handed  down 
to  them  by  their  fathers.  So  the  sacrifice  went  on  till 
Petalesharoo,  already  distinguished  in  war,  came  forward  to 
play  the  part  of  Theseus,  moved  perhaps  by  warmer  con¬ 
siderations  than  those  of  mere  humanity,  for  the  victim  this 
year  happened  to  be  a  woman  captured  from  their  enemies, 
and  the  young  brave  had  just  reached  that  age  when,  if 
ever,  the  heart  is  capable  of  being  stirred  by  chivalrous 
feeling. 

The  day  had  come;  the  poor  squaw  was  fastened  to  the 
stake;  round  her  she  saw  nothing  but  hard,  cruel  faces 
waiting  to  rejoice  over  her  death  agonies;  every  moment 
she  looked  for  the  fatal  blow  to  put  an  end  to  her  suspense. 
But  as  she  stood  trembling,  and  the  crowd  gloated  upon 
their  victim,  and  the  medicine-men  were  busy  with  their 
mummeries,  suddenly  Petalesharoo  stepped  into  the  open 
space  to  declare  that  whoever  laid  a  hand  on  her  must 
first  deal  with  him.  The  gallant  youth  lost  little  time 
in  words.  With  his  knife  he  cut  the  thongs  that  bound 
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the  captive,  caught  her  up  in  his  arms,  rushed  with  her 
through  the  crowd  to  a  spot  where  he  had  two  swift  horses 
waiting,  and  before  anyone  could  find  resolution  to  oppose 
him  the  two  were  galloping  away  across  the  prairie.  There 
is  nothing  more  dramatic  in  all  the  fiction  by  which  red 
Indians  are  best  known  to  most  of  us. 

Having  carried  her  beyond  the  reach  of  pursuit,  Peta- 
lesharoo  supplied  the  woman  with  food  and  left  her  to 
make  the  best  of  her  way  to  her  village  hundreds  of  miles 
off.  Luckily  next  day  she  fell  in  with  a  war  party  of  her 
own  nation,  and  so  got  safe  home.  Her  deliverer  returned 
to  his  tribe  to  face  the  consequences  of  what  he  had  done. 
Any  other  man  might  have  had  to  pay  dear  for  such  an 
audacious  act  of  defiance  to  their  superstition,  but  the  young 
warrior’s  reputation  stood  so  high  that  nobody  durst  call 
him  in  question. 

Nevertheless,  next  spring  the  same  violence  had  to  be 
done  to  the  force  of  custom.  This  time  it  was  a  fine  Spanish 
boy  whom  a  warrior  had  captured  and  devoted  as  offering 
to  the  Great  Star;  perhaps  last  season  the  crops  had  turned 
out  ill,  and  the  outraged  medicine-men  had  been  able  to 
croak  with  due  effect  upon  the  dark-minded  savages.  But 
the  chief  and  his  son,  no  way  discouraged  in  their  good 
design,  were  still  determined  again  to  prevent  that  shameful 
ceremony.  Petalesharoo  was  for  rescuing  the  boy  by  the 
strong  hand,  “as  a  warrior  should.”  His  father,  however, 
who  seems  to  have  been  no  less  prudent  than  benevolent, 
feared  that  such  an  act  might  not  be  so  readily  accomplished 
a  second  time.  He  proposed  to  ransom  the  young  Spaniard. 
A  humane  trader  who  happened  to  be  in  the  Pawnee 
village,  entering  heartily  into  this  plan,  gave  a  quantity  of 
goods  towards  it;  and  Petalesharoo  and  some  other  Indians 
of  the  better  sort  also  contributed  from  their  possessions. 

All  the  collection  being  heaped  up  in  the  chief’s  lodge, 
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the  owner  of  the  boy  was  sent  for  and  desired  to  take 
these  fine  things  in  exchange  for  his  prisoner.  He  refused, 
even  though  Latelesha  made  a  show  of  threatening  him 
with  his  war-club.  The  impetuous  Petalesharoo  bid  his 
father  strike,  saying  that  he  would  take  upon  himself  the 
vengeance  of  the  man’s  kinsfolk.  But  the  cool-headed  old 
chief,  though  unacquainted  with  our  king’s  maxim  about 
every  man  having  his  price,  preferred  first  to  try  the  effect 
of  raising  the  terms  offered.  A  few  more  articles  were 
added  to  the  heap  of  merchandise,  and  the  hard-hearted 
warrior,  whether  moved  by  greed  or  by  fear,  at  length 
sullenly  consented  to  give  up  his  destined  victim. 

The  boy  was  accordingly  released  and  handed  over  to  the 
traders  to  be  taken  to  St.  Louis.  But  that  the  Great  Star 
might  not  want  propitiation,  the  merchandise  given  in 
exchange  for  him  was  sacrificed  in  his  stead,  the  cloth  being 
cut  in  shreds  and  hung  up  at  the  place  of  sacrifice,  and 
many  of  the  other  articles  consumed  by  fire.  All  this  had 
happened  not  long  before  the  arrival  among  the  tribe  of 
those  white  men  who  so  much  admired  the  young  Pawnee 
brave;  and  their  story  ends  with — “It  is  not  expected  that 
another  attempt  will  be  made  to  immolate  a  human  victim 
during  the  life  of  Petalesharoo  or  of  his  benign  father.” 
Let  us  trust  it  was  never  made  again.  When  a  few  years 
had  passed  without  an  offering,  even  these  ignorant  P awnees 
may  have  recognized  that  the  favour  of  the  Great  Star  has 
nothing  to  do  with  sending  rain  and  sunshine  upon  the 
just  and  the  unjust  alike. 

Yet  another  title  to  true  glory  is  recorded  of  our  young 
hero.  The  Pawnees  were  split  into  three  tribes,  and  the 
Pawnee  Loup  division  having  fallen  out  with  their  kinsmen, 
the  Grand  Pawnees,  the  latter  marched  towards  the  Loup 
village,  bent  on  fire  and  slaughter.  Petalesharoo,  as  com¬ 
mander-in-chief,  hastily  assembled  his  warriors  and  rode  to 
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meet  them.  When  he  saw  the  enemy  to  be  much  superior 
in  strength,  he  acted  quite  after  the  model  of  classical  and 
knightly  champions.  Advancing  alone,  he  called  out 
Tarrarecawaho,  the  Grand  Pawnee  chief,  and  challenged 
him  to  decide  the  quarrel  in  single  combat,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  scandal  of  greater  bloodshed  between  kinsmen.  Tar¬ 
rarecawaho,  having  the  advantage  of  numbers  all  on  his  side, 
declined  to  risk  such  an  ordeal,  whereupon  Petalesharoo 
taunted  him  as  a  coward  and  a  squaw,  bidding  him  go  back 
and  find  a  brave  worthy  of  his  steel.  This  must  have  been 
like  adding  fuel  to  the  fire;  but,  after  all,  the  parties  did 
without  coming  to  blows.  Latelesha,  whose  role  in  Indian 
politics  seems  to  have  been  diplomacy,  next  tried  his  hand 
at  negotiation  more  artfully  than  his  Hotspur-like  son,  and 
by  soft  words  managed  to  turn  away  the  wrath  of  the 
invaders. 

The  fame  of  Petalesharoo’s  exploits  spread  further  than 
he  knew,  and  when,  a  year  or  two  later,  he  came  to  Wash¬ 
ington  with  a  deputation  of  his  tribe,  he  found  himself  the 
object  of  flattering  attention  which  must  have  rather 
astonished  him.  The  pupils  of  a  young  ladies’  school  were 
so  much  interested  in  the  handsome  and  humane  young 
Indian,  that  they  had  a  silver  medal  appropriately  inscribed, 
which  they  presented  him  along  with  a  pretty  speech, — 

“  Brother,  accept  this  token  of  our  esteem — always  wear 
it  for  our  sakes;  and  when  again  you  have  the  power  to 
save  a  poor  woman  from  death  and  torture,  think  of  this, 
and  of  us,  and  fly  to  her  relief  and  her  rescue.” 

Then  the  brave,  proudly  handling  the  medal  which  in 
Indian  eyes  was  like  the  cross  or  star  of  some  order  of 
knighthood,  is  reported  to  have  replied  with  the  politeness 
we  might  expect  of  him:  “This  will  give  me  ease  more 
than  I  ever  had,  and  I  will  listen  more  than  I  ever  did  to 
white  men.  I  am  glad  that  my  brothers  and  sisters  have 
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heard  of  the  good  act  I  have  done.  My  brothers  and 
sisters  think  that  I  did  it  in  ignorance,  but  I  now  know 
what  I  have  done.  I  did  it  in  ignorance  and  did  not 
know  that  I  did  good;  but  by  giving  me  this  medal,  I 
know  it.” 


THE  TONQUIN. 


Tonquin  was  a  ship  that  in  1810  sailed  for  the 
rXfP  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river  to  establish  a  trading 
settlement  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pacific  Fur 
Company,  set  afoot  by  Mr.  John  Jacob  Astor.  Almost  fiom 
the  outset  things  went  wrong  on  hoard  this  vessel,  owing 
mainly,  it  would  seem,  to  the  ill-conditioned  character  of  hei 
commander,  Captain  Thorn,  an  American  of  the  most  crabbed 
stock,  with  all  the  obstinacy  of  a  narrow  mind,  and  all  the 
arbitrary  ways  of  an  old  navy  man.  The  leaders  of  the 
trading  party  were  Scotchmen,  with  plenty  of  Highland 
pride  of  their  own,  that  soon  boiled  up  at  the  harsh  and 
uncivil  treatment  which  the  captain  thought  good  enough 
for  land-lubbers  like  them.  So  the  monotony  of  their  long 
voyage  round  Cape  Horn  was  broken  by  a  series  of  unseemly 
quarrels,  ominous  for  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  and 
showing  Captain  Thorn  a  most  unfit  man  to  co-operate  m 
such  a  work.  Unhappily  not  he  alone  was  to  suffer  through 

his  infatuated  self-will.  _  _ 

After  landing  the  little  colony  the  Tonquin  sailed  north¬ 
wards  on  a  trading  trip,  having  on  hoard  Mr.  M‘Kay,  one 
of  the  partners,  and  a  native  interpreter  acquainted  with  the 
dialects  spoken  along  the  coast.  For  some  time  nothing 
was  heard  of  her;  then  disquieting  rumours  began  to  reach 
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those  left  behind.  At  length  came  back  the  interpreter  to 
Put  her  fate  out  of  doubt.  His  story  was  no  doubt  a 
somewhat  confused  one,  and  came  to  be  repeated  in  different 
ways;  but  the  main  facts  were  only  too  clear. 

The  Tonquin  had  anchored  at  Neweetee,  an  Indian  village 
of  Vancouver’s  Island.  The  interpreter  is  said  to  have 
warned  his  employers  against  the  natives  of  that  part  as  a 
notably  treacherous  tribe.  It  is  also  stated  that  a  Boston 
skipper  had  some  time  before  taken  off  some  dozen  of  the 
natives,  then  cruelly  abandoned  them  on  a  desert  island, 
which  would  leave  among  their  kinsmen  a  grudge  against 
all  white  men.  Mr.  M‘Kay,  however,  went  on  shore,  was 
received  with  apparent  friendliness  by  the  tribe,  and  invited 
to  spend  the  night  in  the  wigwam  of  their  chief,  Wiconanish. 
During  his  absence  a  number  of  natives  came  off  to  the  ship 
with  their  peltries,  and  Captain  Thorn  undertook  to  trade 
with  them,  a  business  for  which  the  irascible  sailor  proved 
himself  little  fitted.  He  had  no  notion  of  managing  the 
susceptibilities  of  these  jabbering,  greasy  savages,  on  whom 
he  looked  with  the  utmost  contempt;  so,  their  pride  being 
equal  to  his  own,  they  soon  came  to  loggerheads.  One 
account  is  that  he  struck  an  Indian  chief  whom  he  caught 
pilfering,  as  such  Indians  would  do  whenever  they  got  a 
chance.  Washington  Irving  in  his  Astoria  gives  a  more  cir¬ 
cumstantial  account  of  the  quarrel,  describing  Captain 
Thorn  as  squabbling  angrily  with  the  Indians  over  their  too 
high  prices,  and  finally  flying  into  a  passion  and  kickin'* 
them  and  their  wares  out  of  the  ship.  In  any  case  the 
visitors,  among  whom  was  Shewish,  a  son  of  the  head  chief, 
seem  to  have  taken  deep  offence  at  their  reception,  and  went 
off  to  hatch  evil  designs. 

The  ill-tempered  old  sailor  thought  no  more  about  this 
affair;  but  as  soon  as  Mr.  M‘Kay  came  back  the  interpreter 
told  him  what  had  happened,  and  urged  that  they  should  at 
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once  leave  the  place,  for  the  people  would  be  sure  to  resent 
such  an  indignity  as  had  been  put  upon  them  through  the 
person  of  a  chief.  He  is  stated  even  to  have  disclosed  that 
a  plot  for  vengeance  was  already  on  foot.  Mr.  M‘Kay, 
knowing  Indians  well  enough  to  see  the  justice  of  this  warn¬ 
ing,  hastened  to  the  captain,  pointed  out  their  danger,  and 
begged  him  to  weigh  anchor  at  once. 

But  now  the  ill  understanding  between  these  leaders  of 
the  enterprise  came  into  play  with  deplorable  effect.  Cap¬ 
tain  Thorn,  not  yet  recovered  from  his  fit  of  temper,  laughed 
at  the  very  idea  that  a  horde  of  naked  Indians  would  dare 
to  attack  his  ship,  manned  by  more  than  twenty  men  as  it 
was,  and  well  provided  with  cannon  and  fiiearms.  He 
scorned,  too,  to  take  advice  from  one  of  those  civilians 
whom  he  had  been  treating  with  such  high  sailorly  contempt. 
M ‘Kay’s  attempt  at  interference  ended,  as  usual,  in  angry 
words  and  fresh  ill  feeling  between  the  two.  The  ship 
remained  at  anchor,  and  no  special  precautions  were  taken. 

At  daybreak  next  day  a  canoe  came  off  with  some  twenty 
Indians,  among  them  the  young  chief  Shewish.  Since  they 
appeared  to  be  unarmed,  made  signs  of  friendliness,  and 
held  up  furs  as  if  wishing  to  trade,  the  officer  of  the  watch 
allowed  them  to  come  on  hoard.  Presently  a  second  canoe¬ 
ful  arrived  and  were  also  admitted.  But  when  other  canoes 
followed,  and  the  Indians  began  to  crowd  in  from  all  sides, 
the  officer  grew  uneasy,  as  he  might  well  have  done  sooner, 
if  any  such  suspicions  were  afloat  as  have  mentioned.  He 
called  the  captain  and  Mr.  M‘Kay  on  deck. 

Yet  nothing  was  attempted  to  clear  the  ship  of  these 
visitors,  who  littered  the  deck  with  their  furs,  shouting  out, 
"Makoke!  Makoke!— Trade!  Trade!”  hut  still  demanding 
too  high  prices.  The  interpreter’s  declaration  is  that  he 
drew  Mr.  M ‘Kay’s  attention  to  their  short  skin  mantles  as 
possibly  concealing  arms.  It  seems  hardly  credible  that  so 
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much  was  done  in  vain  to  put  the  white  men  on  their  guard. 
Yet  no  special  warnings  should  have  been  necessary  to 
suggest  the  utmost  vigilance.  Surely  they  must  all  have 
known  how  a  few  years  before  the  ship  Boston  had  been 
mastered,  her  crew  surprised  and  massacred,  in  the  same 
neighourhood  by  a  mob  of  Indians  pretending  to  trade;  and 
on  account  of  just  such  a  grievance  as  these  natives  now  had 
against  Captain  Thorn.  He  had  been  particularly  cautioned 
about  this  very  danger;  it  was  a  standing  order  of  the 
expedition  that  the  Indians  should  never  he  trusted,  and 
only  admitted  on  board  by  small  numbers  at  a  time.  Here 
was  the  deck  becoming  hampered  with  them  and  their 
wares,  and  yet  the  captain,  confiding  in  his  firearms,  refused 
to  hear  of  danger,  and  disregarded  Mr.  M ‘Kay’s  anxiety  to 
be  off. 

More  and  more  Indians  kept  putting  off  from  the  shore, 
till  at  length  even  Captain  Thorn’s  hide-bound  carelessness 
was  moved.  He  gave  orders  to  weigh  anchor  and  make 
sail.  Yet  these  awkward  customers  were  still  allowed  to 
remain  trading,  for  now  the  Indians,  as  if  convinced  that 
the  white  men  were  in  earnest  about  going,  lowered  their 
prices  to  a  point  at  which  business  could  be  done;  and  of 
all  things  knives  were  freely  sold  them,  the  very  blades 
which,  in  a  few  minutes,  they  were  to  turn  against  their 
vendors.  The  greed  for  gain  overpowered  all  considerations 
of  prudence. 

Before  long  most  of  the  Indians  were  armed  with  knives, 
besides  the  clubs  and  wooden  swords  which,  as  the  inter¬ 
preter  suspected,  they  kept  secretly  beneath  their  cloaks,  or 
packed  away  among  the  bales  of  fur.  In  the  confusion  of 
traffic  they  were  now  scattered  all  over  the  deck,  blocking  up 
the  gangways  and  hindering  the  crew  in  their  duties.  They 
had  been  told  to  be  off,  but  paid  no  attention.  Then,  all 
being  ready  for  getting  under  way,  the  captain  loudly 
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ordered  them  to  clear  out.  He  was  answered  by  the  war- 
whoop  that,  at  a  signal  from  one  of  the  chiefs,  burst  out 

from  every  side. 

Instantly  the  Indians  threw  off  all  disguise.  Armed  with 
clubs  and  knives,  they  fell,  each  upon  the  nearest  white 
man,  most  of  whom,  taken  by  surprise,  must  have  been 
slaughtered  before  they  could  raise  a  hand  for  their  defence; 
though  some  with  whatever  weapon  they  could  snatch  up, 
fought  desperately,  and  sold  their  lives  dearly,  struggling 
here  and  there  among  a  crowd  of  assailants. 

The  first  man  struck  is  said  to  have  been  Mr.  Lewis,  the 
ship’s  clerk,  who  was  leaning  over  a  bale  of  blankets 
chaffering  with  his  customers,  when  one  of  them  stabbed 
him  in  the  back,  and  he  fell  down  the  companion-way, 
badly  wounded.  We  may  be  sure  the  Indians  made  at  once 
for  Captain  Thorn  as  their  principal  victim.  He  was 
standing  on  deck  unarmed  when  Shewish  and  several  others 
rushed  up.  He  had  just  time  to  draw  out  his  jack-knife, 
with  which  he  defended  himself  like  the  old  sea-lion  that  he 
was  killing  or  crippling  several  of  his  assailants,  the  young 
chief  among  them,  and  trying  to  fight  his  way  to  the  cabin 
and  lay  hand  on  some  of  these  boasted  firearms  of  his. 
But  the  odds  were  too  great;  he  was  surrounded,  wounded, 
and  felled  with  a  blow  from  a  club;  then  the  Indians 
hacked  him  to  death  and  flung  him  overboard. 

This  did  not  satisfy  their  rage.  Mr.  M‘Kay,  as  soon  as 
he  leaped  up  from  the  taffrail  on  which  he  happened  to  be 
seated  when  the  outbreak  began,  was  knocked  down  by  two 
Indians  whom  the  interpreter  had  noticed  dogging  him 
about  for  some  time,  as  if  told  off  for  this  duty;  they  threw 
him  into  the  sea,  and  soon  afterwards  his  teams  were 
knocked  out  by  those  in  the  canoes.  The  interpreter,  after 
seeing  the  captain  killed,  saved  himself  by  leaping  over¬ 
board  and  taking  refuge  in  a  canoe  with  some  women,  w  10 
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covered  him  with  mats.  He  is  said  to  have  stated  that  the 
Indians  did  not  mean  to  kill  M‘Kay,  but  to  keep  him  for 
sorn,  ut  their  lust  of  slaughter  being  once  inflamed  by 
ood,  infuriated  by  resistance  and  the  loss  of  a  chief,  they 
could  no  longer  restrain  themselves.  Every  white  man 
hey  could  lay  hold  of  was  butchered  without  mercy. 

n  a  few  minutes  there  only  remained  alive  a  few  sailors 

W  °  a!1  ,been  aloft  unfurIing  the  sails,  and  from  the 

rigging  had  witnessed  with  horror  the  fate  of  their  unhappy 
s  lpmates.  Now  their  own  turn  seemed  to  be  at  hand.  As 
their  only  chance  they  slipped  down  the  ropes,  trying  to  get 
between  decks  and  reach  their  arms  before  the  exulting 
savages  could  intercept  them.  Some  of  them  were  struck 
own  in  the  attempt,  but  three  or  four  made  their  way  into 

stlCa  in;  ^her?  Mr:  Lewis’  stm  alive,  though  in  a  pitiable 
s  ate  had  already  taken  refuge.  Barricading  the  door,  and 
bieakmg  loopholes  m  the  sides  of  the  cabin,  from  this  fortress 

deck  01Td  1 6  r  ’  ;Vh,Ch  S°°n  dr0Ve  their  enemies  off  the 
•  j  en  the  little  band  of  sailors  sallied  out  and  turned 

the  ships  guns  on  the  fleet  of  canoes,  killing  many  of  the 

ndians  and  effectually  keeping  them  at  a  distance  for  the 
rest  oi  tne  day. 

the^hf  a  drefd,ful  P°Siti0n  f0r  these  men>  Ieft  ^one  among 
dead  and  dying  comrades,  every  moment  expecting  to 

have  to  renew  the  fight  for  their  own  lives!  Bitterly  now 

FhLTf  n  CUrS6d  the  °bstinate  ^  of  their  captain ! 
E  ther  they  had  not  strength  to  finish  raising  the  anchor,  or 

the  wind  did  not  serve  them  to  take  the  ship  off,  which  may 
be  an  explanation  of  the  former  delay  in  setting  sail.  They 
no  ing  or  it  but  to  make  their  escape  in  one  of  the 
boats,  which  they  did,  abandoning  the  ship  to  become  an 
instrument  of  fearful  vengeance. 

bo!0/  a;!r  the  Indians’  finding  a11  ventured  on 

board,  and  were  swarming  by  hundreds  over  the  deserted 
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vessel,  eager  for  plunder,  she  suddenly  blew  up,  with 
tremendous  destruction  among  the  crowds  in  and  around 
her.  The  magazine  had  exploded,  either  through  the 
ignorant  carelessness  of  the  savages  themselves,  or  by  one 
of  the  survivors  who  had  remained  to  entice  them  on  board 
for  the  purpose.  It  cannot  be  known  for  certain  by 
whose  hands  this  havoc  was  wrought,  the  stories  differing 
widely,  and  the  only  informant  being  little  trustworthy. 
Washington  Irving  is  responsible  for  the  most  dramatic 
explanation  of  the  catastrophe:  “The  ship  had  disappeared, 
but  the  bay  was  covered  with  fragments  of  the  wreck,  with 
shattered  canoes,  and  Indians  swimming  for  their  lives  or 
struggling  in  the  agonies  of  death,  while  those  who  had 
escaped  the  danger  remained  aghast  and  stupefied  or  made 
with  frantic  panic  for  the  shore.  Upwards  of  a  hundred 
savages  were  destroyed  by  the  explosion,  many  more  were 
shockingly  mutilated,  and  for  days  afterwards  the  limbs  and 
bodies  of  the  slain  were  thrown  upon  the  beach. 

“The  inhabitants  of  Neweetee  were  overwhelmed  with 
consternation  at  this  astounding  calamity  which  had  hurst 
upon  them  in  the  very  moment  of  triumph.  The  warriors 
sat  mute  and  mournful,  while  the  women  filled  the  air  with 
loud  lamentations.  Their  weeping  and  wailing,  however, 
was  suddenly  changed  into  yells  of  fury  at  the  sight  of  four 
unfortunate  white  men  brought  captive  into  the,  village. 
They  had  been  driven  on  shore  in  one  of  the  ship  s  boats, 
and  taken  at  some  distance  along  the  coast.  The  inter¬ 
preter  was  permitted  to  converse  with  them.  They  proved 
to  be  the  four  brave  fellows  who  had  made  such  des¬ 
perate  defence  from  the  cabin.  The  interpreter  gathered 
from  them  some  of  the  particulars  already  related.  They 
told  him  further,  that  after  they  had  beaten  off  the  enemy 
and  cleared  the  ship,  Lewis  advised  that  they  should  slip 
the  cable  and  endeavour  to  get  to  sea.  They  declined 
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to  take  his  advice,  alleging  that  the  wind  set  too  strongly 
into  the  bay,  and  would  drive  them  on  shore.  They 
resolved,  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  to  put  off  quietly  in  the 
ship  s  boat,  which  they  would  be  able  to  do  unperceived, 
and  to  coast  along  back  to  Astoria.  They  put  their  resolu¬ 
tion  into  effect;  but  Lewis  refused  to  accompany  them, 
being  disabled  by  his  wound,  hopeless  of  escape,  and  deter¬ 
mined  on  a  terrible  revenge.  On  the  voyage  out  he  had 
repeatedly  expressed  a  presentiment  that  he  should  die  by 
his  own  hands,  thinking  it  highly  probable  that  he  should 
be  engaged  in  some  contest  with  the  natives,  and  being 
resolved,  in  case  of  extremity,  to  commit  suicide  rather  than 
be  made  a  prisoner.  He  now  declared  his  intention  to 
1  emain  on  board  of  the  ship  until  daylight  to  decoy  as 
many  of  the  savages  on  board  as  possible,  then  to  set  fire  to 
the  powder-magazine,  and  terminate  his  life  by  a  signal  act 
of  vengeance.” 

The  other  four  were  captured  while  asleep,  and  after  all 
their  fate  was  more  miserable  than  that  of  those  who  had 
been  quickly  put  out  of  pain  in  the  heat  of  sudden  conflict. 
Immediately  after  the  explosion  the  Indians  might  well  be 
stunned  by  the  consternation  of  such  a  strange  disaster, 
believing  it,  as  they  did,  to  have  been  caused  by  some 
mighty  spirit,  to  punish  them  for  their  onslaught  on  the 
white  people.  But  this  first  impression  of  superstitious 
terror  had  given  way  to  rage  by  the  time  these  four  sailors 
fell  into  their  hands.  On  them,  in  turn,  the  mourning  tribe 
hastened  to  wreak  vengeance,  as  they  so  well  knew  how. 
These  last  survivors  of  the  Tonquin  were  done  to  death 
with  lingering  tortures.  May  Heaven  have  helped  all  poor 
souls  loosed  from  their  bodies  with  the  lingering  agony  of  an 
Indian  victim! 


PRISONERS  OF  WAR. 


fN  1832,  the  north-western  frontier  of  the  United 
States,  now  extended  far  into  the  prairies  of  Illinois, 
—  had  again  the  once  too  familiar  experience  of  an 
Indian  war.  Part  of  the  allied  Sac  and  Fox  tribes  took  up 
the  hatchet  under  a  brave  old  chief,  known  to  the  whites 
as  Black  Hawk.1  But  such  enmity  was  no  longer  the  for¬ 
midable  danger  it  had  been.  The  Americans  now  possessed 
a  strong  central  government,  a  regular  army  of  their  own, 
and  means  of  transport  that  enabled  them  to  direct  an 
overpowering  force  upon  the  threatened  point.  So  the  war 
was  soon  quenched,  the  white  soldiers  suffering  more  by  a 
new  and  terrible  foe  from  the  far  east— the  cholera !— than 
by  the  rifles  of  the  red-skinned  braves.  Many  of  the 
Indians  of  the  district,  too,  were  friendly,  or  at  least  held 
themselves  aloof  from  the  struggle  till  they  saw  more  hope 
of  success.  When  all  hope  was  gone,  those  of  the  Sacs  who 
had  remained  at  peace  sought  to  propitiate  the  American 
authorities  by  delivering  up  to  them  the  defeated  leader 
and  his  chief  followers,  with  their  own  consent. 

Nothing  is  more  admirable  in  the  character  of  these  lec 
men  than  the  brave  patriotism  with  which  they  were  often 

i  His  Indian  name  is  written  in  this  formidable  array  of  syllables,  MaJcataimeshe- 
kiakiak. 
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ound  ready  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  the  safety  or  honour 
of  their  tribe.  Even  in  a  family,  when  some  criminal  had 
een  base  enough  to  fly  from  the  consequences  of  his  deed, 
it  was  common  for  one  of  his  kinsmen  to  come  forward  and 
su  er  instead  of  him.  There  is  a  curious  anecdote  that  well 
i  ustrates  this  point  of  Indian  morality.  A  year  after  Black 
Hawks  war,  the  Sacs  were  called  on  to  give  up  four  men 
accused  of  murdering  a  white.  Four  young  warriors  accor- 
ingly  surrendered  themselves,  and  in  due  time  were  put 
upon  their  trial  with  all  the  formalities  of  law.  Then  Keokuk 
the  Sac  chief,  being  summoned  as  a  witness  for  the  prose¬ 
cution,  scandalized  the  court  by  disclosing  that  the  prisoners 
iad  in  fact  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  murder;  but  as  the 
guilty  men  couM  not  be  found,  these  four  had  offered  to 
su  er  for  them  lest  the  American  soldiers  should  come  to 
take  revenge  upon  their  countrymen.  This  seemed  quite 
natural  to  an  Indian’s  ideas  of  justice;  but  of  course  the 
white  lawyers  took  a  different  view,  and  the  four  young 
braves  got  the  verdict  of  acquittal  which  they  had  neve? 
thought  of  seeking.1  If  a  further  digression  may  be  allowed 
here  is  another  touching  trait  of  the  nobler  side  of  Indian 
life  as  told  by  Black  Hawk  himself.  It  has  an  edifying  end, 

'Tls7  thrriar 

tleman  of  the  Bar,"  mentions  l  !/  ^Pennsylvania,  by  -  A  Gen- 
i..  of  .1,,  oonvicted 

out  into  the  woods  and  gather  herbs  to  n  the  condemned  cell  offered  to  go 
man  only  accompanying  to  and  Ws  word  h  ’  7^  WaS  allowed  to  do>  °ne 
to  escape.  When  the  morto“of  ^  W°Uld  “ot  attemp* 

himself  that  he  might  die  like  a  warrior  •  ^  .e‘xpr,essed  a  ,v'lsh  to  Paint 

and  took  him  out  to  gather  the  necessary  ni  morc  tl,e  jailer  unfettered  him 
The  unfortunate  man  might  easily  h  ive  gm6“ts’  trust,nS  in  Indian  honour. 
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too  rare  in  these  dim  histories  of  bloodshed  between  rival 
peoples  from  generation  to  generation.  The  chief  is  telling 
how  his  tribe  wished  to  remain  at  peace  with  their  neigh 
hours  the  Ioways : — 

“  Our  young  men  had  repeatedly  killed  some  of  the 
Ioways,  and  these  breaches  had  always  been  made  up  by 
giving  presents  to  the  relations  of  those  killed.  But  the 
last  council  we  had  with  them  we  promised  that,  in  case 
any  more  of  their  people  were  killed  by  ours,  instead  of 
presents  we  would  give  the  person  or  persons  that  had  done 
the  injury.  We  made  this  determination  known  to  our 
people;  hut,  notwithstanding,  one  of  our  young  men  killed 
an  Ioway  the  following  winter. 

“  A  party  of  our  people  were  about  starting  for  the  Ioway 
village  to  give  the  young  man  up.  I  agreed  to  accompany 
them.  When  we  were  ready  to  start,  I  called  at  the  lodge 
for  the  young  man  to  go  with  us.  He  was  sick,  but  ivilling 
to  go.  His  brother,  however,  prevented  him  and  insisted 
on  going  to  die  in  his  place,  as  he  was  unable  to  travel. 
We  started,  and  on  the  seventh  day  arrived  in  sight  of  the 
Ioway  village,  and  when  within  a  short  distance  halted  and 
dismounted.  We  all  bid  farewell  to  our  young  brave,  who 
entered  the  village  alone,  singing  his  death-song,  and  sat 
down  in  the  square  in  the  middle  of  the  village.  One  of  the 
Ioway  chiefs  came  out  to  us.  We  told  him  that  we  had  ful¬ 
filled  our  promise — that  we  had  brought  the  brother  of  the 
young  man  who  had  killed  one  of  their  people — that  he  had 
volunteered  to  come  in  his  place  in  consequence  of  his 
brother  being  unable  to  travel  from  sickness.  We  had  no 
further  conversation,  but  mounted  our  horses  and  rode  off. 
As  we  started,  I  cast  my  eye  towards  the  village,  and  ob¬ 
served  the  Ioways  coming  out  of  their  lodges  with  spears 
and  war-clubs. 

“  We  took  our  trail  back  and  travelled  until  dark,  then 

( 198 )  Y 
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encamped  and  made  a  fire.  We  liad  not  been  here  long 
before  we  heard  the  sound  of  horses  coming  towards  us. 
We  seized  our  arms,  but  instead  of  an  enemy  it  was  our 
young  brave  with  two  horses.  He  told  me  that  after  we 
had  left  him  they  menaced  him  with  death  for  some  time, 
then  gave  him  something  to  eat,  smoked  the  pipe  with  him, 
and  made  him  a  present  of  the  two  horses  and  some  goods, 
and  started  him  after  us.  When  we  arrived  at  our  village 
our  people  were  much  pleased;  and  for  the  noble  and  gen¬ 
erous  conduct  of  the  Ioways  on  this  occasion  not  one  of 
their  people  has  been  killed  since  by  any  of  our  nation.” 

This  reminiscence  is  from  a  little  book  published  as  the 
life  of  Black  Hawk,  dictated  by  him  to  an  interpreter.  The 
old  chief,  after  spending  his  early  days  in  the  usual  mono¬ 
tony  of  slaughter  among  men  and  beasts,  was  to  have  a 
strange  experience  to  relate  at  the  end  of  his  career.  By  the 
treaty  made  with  the  Sacs  after  this  war  it  was  agreed  that 
Black  Hawk,  his  two  sons,  a  pow-wow  or  prophet  who  had 
exercised  great  influence  on  the  martial  propensities  of  the 
tribe,  and  five  other  leading  warriors,  should  be  held  as  host¬ 
ages  by  the  American  government.  Thus  these  sons  of  the 
forest  came  to  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  how  a  civilized 
nation  dealt  with  its  prisoners  of  war. 

At  first,  indeed,  their  treatment  was  somewhat  harsh. 
Placed  in  charge  of  a  young  officer,  Lieutenant  Jefferson 
Davis,  who  in  our  day  became  so  well  known  to  fame  as  the 
President  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  they  were  taken  on  a 
steam-boat  to  Jefferson  barracks,  below  St.  Louis,  where  they 
found  themselves  strictly  confined  in  irons  for  some  months. 
The  free  warriors  chafed  sorely  at  having  to  wear  a  ball  and 
chain  at  then-  heels  to  prevent  them  running  away,  which 
they  would  have  scorned  to  do  in  such  a  case,  protests 
Black  Hawk.  It  was  unworthy  of  the  white  war-chief,  he 
thought.  If  the  fortune  of  war  had  thrown  a  soldier  into 
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his  own  hands,  he  might  have  made  him  run  the  gauntlet, 
then  put  him  to  a  night’s  torture  or  so,  burning  him  like  a 
man,  but  no  Sac  would  have  inflicted  on  him  such  an  in¬ 
dignity  as  this !  To  a  brave  and  active  warrior,  accustomed 
to  roam  at  will  over  his  native  prairies,  to  he  tied  thus  by 
the  leg  was  nothing  hut  torture.  The  prisoners,  however, 
had  to  hear  it  as  best  they  could,  and  passed  the  winter,  we 
are  told,  in  “  making  pipes.” 

Towards  spring  they  were  cheered  up  by  visits  from  their 
friends  and  kinsmen,  who  told  them  how  the  rest  of  the 
tribe  were  trying  to  get  their  “  Great  Father  at  Washington” 
to  set  them  free.  This  was  not  yet  thought  safe;  but  Con¬ 
gress  resolved  to  remove  the  hostages  to  some  place  in  the 
Eastern  States,  where  they  might  be  confined  less  rigorously 
without  danger  to  the  interests  of  the  frontier  settlements. 

So  now  these  warriors  went  upon  a  journey  as  wonderful 
if  less  laborious  than  that  undertaken  by  J.  D.  Hunter  and 
his  companions. 

Under  the  charge  of  “a  young  war -chief,”  with  one 
soldier  and  an  interpreter,  they  started  by  steam-boat  down 
the  Mississippi,  then  up  the  Ohio.  They  admired  very  much 
the  “large  and  beautiful  villages”  which  they  passed,  though 
the  now  thriving  condition  of  this  country  suggested  to  them 
painful  thoughts  of  the  time  when  it  had  once  been  the  red 
men’s,  whom  the  greedy  whites,  not  yet  satisfied,  were  still 
driving  from  their  new  homes  and  the  graves  of  their  fathers 
ever  further  and  further  towards  the  west.  In  the  Ohio 
towns  they  found  the  banks  crowded  with  people  eager  to 
get  a  sight  of  them,  and  were  rather  surprised  that  no  one 
offered  them  the  least  molestation.  Less  than  a  century 
back,  when  these  were  frontier  towns,  a  visit  of  Indians 
would  hardly  have  excited  such  friendly  interest.  In  London, 
Cetewayo  was  received  with  a  cordiality  by  no  means  felt 
or  shown  in  the  settlements  bordering  upon  Zululand. 
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At  Wheeling  our  inexperienced  travellers  left  the  steam¬ 
boat  to  take  the  stage,  which  means  of  conveyance  seemed 
to  them  far  inferior  to  paddling  in  a  canoe  or  riding  on 
horseback,  especially  when  the  jolting  coach  got  upset  and 
the  soldier  escorting  them  had  his  arm  broken.  Other 
people  than  Indians  have  soon  felt  tired  in  an  American  stage. 
But  these  Indians  were  constrained  to  admire  the  “good 
trail”  which  had  been  made  across  the  Alleghany  Moun¬ 
tains;  and  when  they  saw  the  number  of  the  inhabitants, 
thicker  and  thicker  as  they  got  further  east,  they  felt  thank¬ 
ful  that  all  the  whites  were  not  bitten  by  the  itch  of  coveting 
other  people’s  hunting-grounds.  Then  beyond  the  moun¬ 
tains  they  came  to  a  more  wonderful  road,  what  was  still  a 
wonder  even  to  white  men — a  railway.  Further  on,  their 
astonishment  was  no  less  excited  by  a  canal,  which  one  of 
the  party  declared  “  must  be  the  work  of  a  Manitou,  for  it 
was  the  first  river  they  ever  saw  go  over  hills  and  across 
other  rivers.” 

On  reaching  Washington  they  were  of  course  taken  to  see 
the  president,  General  Jackson,  whom  Black  Hawk  opined 
to  be  “a  great  brave,”  and  notes  that  “his  wigwam  is  well 
furnished  with  everything  good  and  pretty,”  as  well  as  being 
strongly  built.  “  I  am  a  man  and  you  are  another,”  is  said 
to  have  been  the  Sac  chief’s  sententious  greeting  to  his 
brother  potentate.  The  hard-headed  president  was  not 
prepared  to  bandy  compliments  with  this  ringleader  of  a 
conquered  tribe,  who,  for  his  part,  seems  to  have  been  dis¬ 
posed  for  a  long  palaver,  but,  owing  to  the  inefficiency  of 
the  interpreter,  he  says,  was  not  able  to  relieve  his  mind 
fully.  There  is  also  a  hint  of  Jackson’s  being  too  busy  to 
listen  to  long-winded  Indian  eloquence.  But  the  Indians 
were  treated  with  civility  at  the  White  House,  and  with 
kindness  by  the  citizens,  “  particularly  the  squaws.”  They 
duly  “did”  the  sights  of  Washington,  none  of  which  is  said 
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to  have  pleased  them  better  than  a  collection  of  pictures  of 
Indian  chiefs  kept  at  the  War  Department. 

After  this  holiday  work  they  expected  to  be  sent  home 
forthwith,  and  were  rather  disgusted  to  find  themselves 
conducted  to  Fort  Monroe,  upon  a  small  island  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay.  Here  their  captivity  was  made  as  little 
irksome  as  possible,  and  to  their  great  satisfaction  it  did  not 
last  long.  The  leaders  of  the  peace  party  among  the  Sacs 
having  desired  their  release,  pledging  themselves  for  the 
good  conduct  of  Black  Hawk  and  his  partisans,  they  were 
removed  from  Fort  Monroe  after  spending  little  more  than 
a  month  there.  Then,  instead  of  being  sent  straight  home, 
they  were  taken  by  a  circuitous  route,  so  as  to  pass  through 
some  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  States,  where  they  might  be 
wholesomely  impressed  by  the  power  and  resources  of  the 
white  people. 

Wherever  they  went  in  this  tour  they  were  the  lions  of 
the  day,  pestered  by  the  importunate  curiosity  of  the  crowds 
which  pressed  to  see  them.  After  he  had  come  safe  home, 
Black  Hawk  declared  that  he  had  still  a  buzzing  in  his  ears 
from  all  the  noise  he  went  through  among  the  white  men. 
At  Baltimore,  the  first  large  city  on  their  route,  they  had  to 
be  removed  to  a  fort  outside,  as  the  landlord  of  the  hotel  at 
which  they  put  up  feared  that  the  mob  would  carry  away 
his  house  if  they  remained  longer. 

Here  they  again  met  the  president,  who  was  also  starring 
it  through  the  country.  As  before,  he  proved  shy  of  giving 
audience  to  Black  Hawk’s  proposed  oratory.  “My  heart 
is  big,  for  I  have  much  to  say  to  my  great  father,”  the 
chief  announced,  but  had  to  relieve  himself  to  less  dis¬ 
tinguished  personages,  Jackson  being  worn  out  by  the 
fatigues  of  popularity  among  these  free  and  independent 
citizens.  Public  excitement  was  indeed  so  great  that  the 
president  thought  well  to  continue  his  tour  in  advance  of  the 
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Indians,  so  that  the  two  attractions  should  not  interfere 
with  each  other. 

“  So  have  I  heard  on  Afric’s  sounding  shore, 

Another  lion  give  a  louder  roar, 

And  the  first  lion  thought  the  last  a  bore !  ” 

Both  the  distinguished  parties  had  attended  the  Baltimore 
theatre,  pretty  well  dividing  the  audience’s  attention.  But 
the  Indians  thought  more  highly  of  a  circus  performance 
which  they  afterwards  visited.  To  see  a  lady  ride  on  one 
foot  upon  a  horse  running  at  full  speed,  seemed  to  them  a 
really  admirable  feat;  and  they  paid  the  highest  possible 
compliment  to  the  equestrian  company  by  expressing  a  belief 
that  they  could  hunt  buffalo  even  better  than  the  Sacs,  the 
ability  of  the  Sacs  being  for  them  the  standard  of  all  excel¬ 
lence.1 

At  every  new  spectacle,  from  the  “big  war  canoes”  to  the 
mysteries  of  glass-blowing,  they  no  doubt  did  their  best  to 
look  on  with  a  becoming  air  of  indifference;  but  their 
Indian  gravity  was  fairly  broken  down  from  time  to  time, 
and  they  were  fain  to  confess,  like  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  that 
the  half  had  not  been  told  them. 

When  they  expressed  surprise  at  the  size  of  Baltimore, 
the  officer  in  charge  of  them  promised  that  they  should 
see  a  larger  town.  So  by  steam-boat  they  reached  Phila¬ 
delphia,  to  be  told  that  they  had  still  a  greater  city  before 

1  This  journey  of  Black  Hawk  and  his  companions  reminds  us  of  the  visit  in 
Queen  Anne's  reign  of  five  Iroquois  “  kings”  to  London,  where  they  lodged  at  an 
upholsterer’s  in  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  and  were  objects  of  great  popular 
curiosity ;  also  one  cannot  help  recalling  the  satirical  criticisms  put  into  their 
mouths  by  Addison  in  the  Spectator.  “We  were  invited,”  the  Indians  are  made 
to  say,  “to  one  of  their  public  diversions,  where  we  hoped  to  have  seen  the 
great  men  of  their  country  running  down  a  stag  or  pitching  a  bar,  that  we  might 
have  discovered  who  were  the  persons  of  the  greatest  abilities  among  them  ;  but 
instead  of  that  they  conveyed  us  into  an  huge  room  lighted  up  with  abundance 
of  candles,  where  this  lazy  people  sat  still  above  three  hours  to  see  several  feats 
of  ingenuity  performed  by  others,  who  it  seems  were  paid  for  it.” 
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them.  Here  they  were  much  impressed  by  a  visit  to  the 
mint,  seeing  the  process  of  making  money  and  those 
medals  which  had  such  value  in  the  eyes  of  friendly  chiefs 
as  a  token  of  the  favour  of  their  “  great  father.  On  being 
shown  the  deposits  at  the  bank,  Black  Hawk  remarked  it 
was  very  strange  that  when  the  white  people  had  so  much 
wealth  at  home,  they  should  take  such  trouble  to  come  and 
seek  more  in  the  Indians’  country.  The  Quaker  city  also, 
so  far  were  times  changed,  treated  them  to  a  grand  military 
display,  which  moved  the  old  chief  into  speech. 

“  I  once  thought  I  could  conquer  the  whites,”  he  said  to 
those  around  him.  “  My  heart  grew  bitter  and  my  hands 
strong.  I  dug  up  the  tomahawk  and  led  on  my  warriors 
to  fight.  I  fought  hard.  I  was  no  coward.  Much  blood 
was  *shed;  but  the  white  men  were  mighty.  They  were 
many  as  the  leaves  of  the  forest.  I  and  my  people  failed. 

I  am  sorry  the  tomahawk  was  raised.  I  have  been  a 
prisoner.  I  see  the  strength  of  the  white  men.  They  are 
many,  very  many.  The  Indians  are  but  few;  they  are  not 
cowards.  They  are  brave,  but  they  are  few.  While  the 
Great  Spirit  above  keeps  my  heart  as  it  now  is,  I  will  be  the 
white  man’s  friend.  I  will  remain  at  peace.  I  will  go  to 
my  people  and  speak  good  of  the  white  man.  I  will  tell 
them  they  are  as  leaves  of  the  forests— very  many,  very 
strong,  and  that  I  will  fight  no  more  against  them.  .  „ 

Though  that  troublesome  character  the  “  interviewer 
was  not  yet  a  recognized  institution  in  America,  the 
Indian  warriors  at  no  stage  of  their  journey  wanted 
for  visits  of  observant  reporters,  who  have  left  us  some 
account  of  their  appearance  and  bearing.  Black  Hawk’s 
son  was  pronounced  a  type  of  manly  beauty.  The  chief 
himself  resembled  President  Monroe  in  some  eyes,  while 
others  found  a  remarkable  likeness  to  no  less  illustrious 
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a  head  than  that  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  prophet 
looked  a  downright  wicked  savage;  one  of  his  companions 
had  the  expression  of  a  good-natured  old  gentleman, 
taking  the  troubles  of  captivity  very  easily.  But  whereas 
at  first  they  had  excited  general  admiration  in  the  pictur¬ 
esque  native  costume  of  buckskin  leggings  and  moccasins, 
and  a  blanket  draped  round  the  shoulders  with  loose  grace, 
setting  off  so  well  the  fine  proportions  of  their  half-naked 
bodies,  it  was  seen  to  be  not  a  change  for  the  better  when 
they  made  use  of  the  presents  heaped  upon  them,  to  array 
themselves  in  an  incongrous  mixture  of  civilized  and  Indian 
dress.  Black  Hawk  must  have  cut  a  queer  figure  with  an 
officer’s  coat  belted  round  a  sort  of  petticoat,  a  fine  hat 
which  did  not  fit  him,  but  which  he  seemed  very  proud  of 
and  kept  taking  off  to  the  applauding  multitude,  and  lastly 
a  huge  pair  of  spectacles,  transforming  the  noble  savage 
into  a  regular  guy. 

From  Philadelphia  they  went  by  steam-boat  to  New  York. 
On  the  open  space  near  the  Battery  was  assembled  an 
enormous  crowd,  which  greeted  the  arrival  of  the  steamer 
with  such  tumultuous  cheering,  echoed  back  so  loudly  from 
the  numerous  craft  in  the  harbour,  that  the  Indians  for  a 
moment  were  alarmed,  taking  this  noisy  demonstration  of 
welcome  for  a  war-whoop.  Before  landing,  they  saw  a  man 
go  up  in  a  balloon  from  Castle  Garden,  which  marvellous 
feat  called  forth  characteristic  remarks  from  the  staring 
red  men. 

I  hat  man  is  a  great  brave,”  was  Black  Hawk’s  opinion. 
“lie  must  he  a  Sac.” 

“  ^  1*G  is  a  Sac  he  will  get  none  of  his  brothers  to  follow 
in  his  trail,”  declared  a  practically  minded  member  of  the 
party.  “  He  will  have  to  live  alone  without  any  squaw.” 

As  they  watched  the  balloon  rise  out  of  their  sight,  the 
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natural  idea  of  the  Indians  was  that  the  man  in  it  must  be 
on  his  way  to  heaven.  One  suggested  that  he  could  see  the 
country  of  the  English,  another,  that  he  would  now  be  in 
the  presence  of  the  Great  Spirit.  If  they  had  but  seen 
this  wonder  some  year  or  two  before,  it  might  have  proved 
a  more  potent  instrument  for  keeping  them  at  peace  than 
the  cannon  and  rifles  of  their  conquerors. 

When  they  went  on  shore  the  crowd  pressed  round  them 
so  eagerly,  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  the  police  could 
force  a  way  for  them.  Even  after  reaching  their  lodgings, 
the  house  seemed  in  danger  of  being  taken  by  storm. 
Black  Hawk  had  to  show  himself  several  times  at  a  window 
before  the  excited  people  would  disperse. 

Now  followed  another  round  of  sight-seeing  and  gaieties. 
Black  Hawk  tells  us  how  “the  chiefs  of  this  big  village,” 
fitted  up  “  their  great  council-house,”  to  exhibit  the 
strangers  to  an  immense  number  of  people,  just  as  Martin 
Chuzzlewit  had  to  hold  a  lev6e  on  a  smaller  scale;  how 
everybody  was  very  kind  to  them,  especially  the  squaws, 
who  are  described  as  “very  pretty  for  pale  faces;”  and  how 
they  visited  the  public  buildings  and  places  of  amusement. 
What  seems  to  have  struck  the  chief  most  here  was  an 
exhibition  of  fireworks,  which,  however,  he  pronounced  not 
such  a  fine  sight  as  a  great  prairie  on  fire. 

The  Indians  appear  to  have  been  crammed  with  one  spec¬ 
tacle  after  another  at  a  rate  that  must  have  proved  rather 
confusing.  Among  other  visits  they  had  one  from  the 
Hon.  John  A.  Graham,  who  improved  this  occasion  to 
point  the  moral  of  all  the  wonderful  things  brought  under 
their  notice.  To  be  properly  understood,  he  cast  his 
counsels  in  their  own  metaphorical  forms,  and,  though 
spoken  by  a  white  man,  this  speech  as  we  have  it  in  Drake’s 
Booh  of  the  Indians,  may  be  quoted  for  a  good  specimen  of 
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the  native  style  of  eloquence,  as  well  as  a  forcible  exposition 
of  the  facts  of  the  case. 

“Brothers,  open  your  ears.  You  are  brave  men.  You 
have  fought  like  tigers,  hut  in  a  had  cause.  We  have 
conquered  you.  We  were  sorry,  last  year,  that  you  raised 
the  tomahawk  against  us;  but  we  believe  that  you  did  not 
know  us  then  as  you  do  now.  We  think  that,  in  time  to 
come,  you  will  be  wise,  and  that  we  shall  he  friends  for 
ever.  You  see  that  we  are  a  great  people — numerous  as 
the  flowers  of  the  field,  as  the  shells  on  the  sea-shore,  or  the 
fish  in  the  sea.  We  put  one  hand  on  the  eastern,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  other  on  the  western  ocean.  We  all  act 
together.  If  sometimes  our  great  men  talk  long  and  loud 
at  our  council  fires,  shed  but  one  drop  of  white  man’s  blood, 
and  our  young  warriors,  as  thick  as  the  stars  of  the  night,  will 
leap  on  hoard  our  great  boats,  which  fly  on  the  waves  and 
over  the  lakes,  swift  as  the  eagle  in  the  air,  then  penetrate 
the  woods,  make  the  big  guns  thunder,  and  the  whole 
heavens  red  with  the  flames  of  the  dwellings  of  their 
enemies.  Brothers,  the  president  has  made  you  a  great 
talk.  He  has  but  one  mouth.  That  one  has  sounded  the 
sentiments  of  all  the  people.  Listen  to  what  he  has  said 
to  you.  Write  it  on  your  memories.  It  is  good — very 
good. 

“Black  Hawk,  take  these  jewels,  a  pair  of  topaz  ear¬ 
rings,  beautifully  set  in  gold,  for  your  wife  or  daughter,  as 
a  token  of  friendship,  keeping  always  in  mind  that  women 
and  children  are  the  favourites  of  the  Great  Spirit.  These 
jewels  are  from  an  old  man,  whose  head  is  whitened  with 
the  snows  of  seventy  winters,  an  old  man  who  has  thrown 
down  his  bow,  put  off  his  sword,  and  now  stands  leaning  on 
his  staff,  waiting  the  commands  of  the  Great  Spirit.  Look 
around  you,  see  all  this  mighty  people,  then  go  to  your 
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homes,  open  your  arms  to  receive  your  families.  Tell  them 
to  bury  the  hatchet,  to  make  bright  the  chain  of  friendship, 
to  love  the  white  men,  and  to  live  in  peace  with  them,  as 
lono'  as  the  rivers  run  into  the  sea,  and  the  sun  rises  and 
sets°  If  you  do  so,  you  will  be  happy.  You  will  then 
ensure  the  prosperity  of  unborn  generations  of  your  tribes, 
who  will  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  sons  of  the  white  men, 
and  all  shall  be  blessed  by  the  Great  Spirit.  Peace  and 
happiness,  by  the  blessing  of  the  Great  Spirit  attend  you! 

Farewell!”  .  . 

By  way  of  bringing  home  these  lessons,  the  visitors  were 

shown  a  copy  of  the  Cherokee  Phoenix,  a  newspaper  printed 
in  the  language  of  that  Indian  tribe  which  has  more  readily 
than  others  lent  itself  to  the  habits  of  civilization;  and 
after  such  a  proof  of  what  red  men  could  become,  to  inspire 
fear  as  well  as  ambition,  they  were  taken  to  see  the  arsenal. 
This  display  of  the  white  man’s  wealth  in  weapons  had 
hardly  the  desired  effect;  the  old  Adam  was  kindled  m 
those  warriors’  breasts  when  they  found  themselves  among 
ten  thousand  muskets  with  bayonets  fixed  on  their  brightly 
polished  barrels.  Their  eyes  did  not  glisten  so  much  over 
the  less  familiar  cannon  and  shells;  and  they  actually 
showed  some  timidity  when  invited  to  fire  off  a  small  brass 
vun  loaded  with  blank  cartridge.  The  prophet,  as  a  person 
conversant  with  mysteries,  at  length  took  courage  to  pull 
the  lanyard,  then  was  startled  by  the  report  but  finding 
himself  unharmed,  burst  out  laughing  like  a  child.  When 
the  exploding  contrivance  was  exhibited  to  them,  an  eye¬ 
witness  says,  “the  vacant  seriousness  and  gravity  with 
which  they  returned  it,  as  a  matter  quite  too  profound  for 
their  comprehension,  was  irresistibly  comic.” 

Several  of  the  Indians  had  fallen  ill  from  the  excitement 
and  unaccustomed  ways  of  life.  The  government  sensibly 
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resolved  to  send  them  home  now,  as  they  had  seen  quite 
enough  to  leave  a  life-long  impression,  and  it  would  only  be 
needless  cruelty  making  a  show  of  them  longer.  Great  disap¬ 
pointment  was  felt  in  the  northern  towns,  when  it  became 
known  that  they  were  not  to  be  favoured  with  a  peep  at  the 
popular  menagerie.  Albany,  the  first  stage  on  their  road 
home,  gave  them  no  reason  to  wish  for  a  continuation  of 
the  journey,  the  party  being  there  received  by  such  an  ill- 
behaved  crowd,  that,  it  is  said,  they  were  obliged  to  land 
in  disguise,  and  the  whole  place  was  in  an  uproar  like  a 
camp  of  drunken  Indians.  But  as  they  came  further  west, 
among  a  people  to  whom  Indian  warriors  were  too  familiar 
in  grim  reality,  their  welcome  grew  much  colder.  At 
Detroit,  the  newspapers  state,  they  were  burned  in  effigy, 
a  hint  of  the  kind  of  spectacle  which  the  frontier  folks 
would  like  to  make  of  them. 

Travelling  by  water  as  far  as  Green  Bay,  at  the  north  of 
Lake  Michigan,  they  had  to  pass  through  the  country  of  the 
Menominies,  hereditary  enemies  of  the  Sac  tribe,  and  were 
accordingly  guarded  by  troops  as  far  as  Chicago.  Now  they 
were  coming  to  familiar  ground.  Poor  Black  Hawk  sadly 
pointed  out  spots  where  once  had  stood  the  villages  of  his 
people.  P assing  down  the  Mississippi,  he  was  disquieted  to  see 
a  number  of  lead-miners  on  its  western  bank,  whereas  he  had 
understood  that  this  broad  stream  was  henceforth  to  divide 
the  red  men  and  the  white.  Why  else  had  the  Sacs  been 
removed  beyond  the  Mississippi!  His  fears  were  but  just. 
All  along  the  line  of  the  Indians’  long  retreat,  each  limit 
successively  fixed  had  been  but  a  challenge  for  the  settlers 
to  press  over  it.  Protests,  threats,  treaties,  nothing  could 
keep  the  flood  of  emigration  from  passing  every  boundary, 
and  spreading  further  and  further  over  the  prairies  till  it 
reached  the  waves  of  the  Pacific. 
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On  first  re-entering  their  own  country,  the  prisoners  ap 
pearecl  gloomy  and  taciturn,  and  when  they  met  some  of 
their  friends,  greeted  them  as  if  they  had  only  parted 
yesterday,  such  is  the  stolid  reserve  thought  becoming  to 
an  Indian  brave.  But  their  faces  and  tongues  soon  re¬ 
laxed,  as  they  displayed  the  presents  given  them,  and  com¬ 
municated  all  the  amazing  things  they  had  seen  in  the  course 
of  their  great  journey.  We  may  he  sure  this  recent  ex¬ 
perience  had  taught  them  that  the  whites  were  ill  to  struggle 
against.  Such  was  the  conclusion  come  to  by  Keokuk,  who 
had  already  visited  the  States,  and  having  profited  by  the 
lesson,  had  been  rewarded  with  the  chieftainship  of  his 
tribe,  secured  to  him  by  American  influence. 

At  Rock  Island,  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  Black  Hawk 
and  his  companions  were  formally  set  at  liberty  in  a  great 
council  with  the  heads  of  the  Sac  tribe,  duly  arrayed  in  all 
their  absurd  and  appalling  finery.  The  proceedings  had 
been  nearly  spoilt  by  touching  a  raw  spot  in  the  conquered 
chief’s  feelings.  One  of  the  American  officers,  laying  down 
the  law  for  him,  told  Black  Hawk  somewhat  bluntly  that 
in  future  he  must  acknowledge  Keokuk  as  chief  and  always 
conform  to  his  opinion,  so  that  there  should  no  longer  be 
two  factions  in  the  tribe.  At  this  the  old  warrior’s  pride 
took  fire,  and  he  burst  out  like  a  volcano,  with  a  fury  that 

hardly  allowed  him  to  speak  plain, 

“I  am  a  man — an  old  man ! — I  will  not  conform  to  the 
counsels  of  any  one.  I  will  act  for  myself;  no  one  shall 
govern  me.  I  am  old,  my  hair  is  gray;  I  once  gave  counsel 
to  my  young  men — am  I  to  conform  to  others'?  I  shall 
soon  go  to  the  Great  Spirit,  where  I  shall  rest. .  What  I 
said  to  our  great  father  in  Washington,  I  say  again— I  will 

always  listen  to  him.  I  am  done. 

Submitting  to  the  chief  of  a  countless  people  that  had 
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balloons  and  railways  and  canals  and  ten  thousand  guns 
together  in  one  village,  not  to  speak  of  artillery  and  fire¬ 
works,  seemed  of  course  a  very  different  thing  from  play¬ 
ing  second  fiddle  to  a  mere  upstart  Sac,  like  this  leader  of 
the  opposition.  Keokuk,  however,  with  much  tact  and 
propriety  of  expression,  hastened  to  offer  an  apology  for 
his  rival,  saying  that  he  had  spoken  in  wrath  what  he  did 
not  mean.  “He  knew  his  words  were  bad;  he  trembled 
like  the  oak,  whose  roots  have  been  washed  by  many  rains. 
He  is  old:  let  us  forget  what  he  said.”  And  presently  the 
old  man  himself,  having  calmed  down,  desired  that  a  mark 
should  be  drawn  over  his  hasty  words.  He  had  sense 
enough  to  accept  the  inevitable.  In  the  evening,  over  a 
pipe  and  a  glass  of  champagne — which  beverage,  tasted  for 
the  first  time,  these  Indians  highly  appreciated— they  held 
another  palaver  with  the  white  chiefs,  where  Black  Hawk, 
in  calm  dejected  tones,  made  a  pathetic  speech,  bidding 
farewell  to  all  his  turbulent  greatness. 

He  seems  to  have  been  true  to  these  promises;  hence¬ 
forth  he  disappears  from  border  history.  The  Americans 
had  taken  a  far  better  way  of  repressing  hostilities,  than  if 
they  had  treated  those  prisoners  with  the  formidable  cruelty 
of  their  own  customs.  If  we  are  to  trust  the  autobiography 
given  out  in  his  name,  Black  Hawk  was  a  generous  foe, 
no  mere  bloodthirsty  savage,  and  not  insensible  to  such 
good  usage  as  he  met  with  after  his  defeat.  He  concludes 
his  story  by  a  protest  against  the  calumny  of  certain  village 
criers — (i.e.  newspaper  editors),  who  had  accused  him  of 
being  so  far  consistent  to  the  traditions  of  Indian  warfare 
as  to  have  murdered  women  and  children.  The  very  fact 
of  such  a  repudiation  is  a  sign  of  improvement. 

“  This  assertion  is  false !  I  never  did,  nor  have  I  know¬ 
ledge  that  any  of  my  nation  ever  killed  a  white  woman  or 
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child.  I  make  this  statement  of  truth,  to  satisfy  the  white 
people  among  whom  I  have  been  travelling,  and  by  whom 
I  have  been  treated  with  great  kindness,  that,  when  they 
shook  me  by  the  hand  so  cordially,  they  did  not  shake  the 
hand  that  had  ever  been  raised  against  any  but  warriors. 

“  It  has  always  been  our  custom  to  receive  all  strangers 
that  come  to  our  village  or  camps,  in  time  of  peace, ^  on 
terms  of  friendship,  to  share  with  them  the  best  provisions 
we  have,  and  give  them  all  the  assistance  in  our  power  if 
on  a  journey,  or  lost,  to  put  them  on  the  right  trail,  and,  if 
in  want  of  moccasins,  to  supply  them.  I  feel  grateful  to 
the  whites  for  the  land  manner  they  treated  me  and  my 
party  whilst  travelling  among  them;  and  from  my  heart  I 
assure  them  that  the  white  man  will  always  be  welcome 
in  our  village  or  camps,  as  a  brother.  The  tomahawk  is 
buried  for  ever!  We  will  forget  what  is  past,  and  may  the 
watchword  between  the  Americans  and  Sacs  and  Foxes 
ever  be — Friendship ! 

« 1  am  now  done.  A  few  more  moons  and  I  must  follow 
my  fathers  to  the  shades.  May  the  Great  Spirit  keep  our 
people  and  the  whites  always  at  peace— is  the  sincere  wish 

Black  Hawk.” 

The  chief  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  tribe  to-day  is  still  a 
Keokuk,  son  of  Black  Hawk’s  rival  of  the  same  name.  He 
is  a  full-blooded  Indian  about  fifty  years  old,  whose  slit  and 
bored  ears  hear  witness  how  not  so  long  ago  he  was  a  bar¬ 
barian  in  appearance  as  well  as  in  habits  and  ways  of 
thought.  Now,  thanks  to  better  influences,  he  lives  in  a 
comfortable  brick  house,  cultivates  a  farm  and  garden,  and 
owns  several  hundred  head  of  cattle.  On  Sunday,  dressed 
in  “a  genteel  suit”  of  black  broadcloth,  white  shirt  and 
polished  hoots,  he  may  be  seen  driving  to  church  with  his 
family  in  his  own  spring  waggon  drawn  by  a  pair  of  well- 
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matched  horses.  But  a  still  more  pregnant  sign  of  progress 
is  that  Keokuk  warmly  advocates  Indian  children  going  to 
school,  this  reclaimed  warrior,  who  once  gloried  in  paint  and 
feathers  and  the  superstitious  mummeries  of  the  war-dance 
and  dog  feast.  So  great  a  change  has  come  about  in  less 
than  half  a  century! 


THE  END. 
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In  crown  8 vo,  cloth  elegant ,  olivine  edges. 

The  Lion  Of  St.  Murk:  A  Tale  of  Venice  in  the  Fourteenth 
Century.  By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  10  page  Illustrations  by 
Gordon  Browne.  6s. 

“  Every  boy  should  read  The  Lion  of  St.  Mark.  Mr.  Henty  has  never  produced 
any  story  more  delightful,  more  wholesome,  or  more  vivacious.  From  first  to 
last  it  will  be  read  with  keen  enjoyment.” — The  Saturday  Review. 

By  England’s  Aid:  The  Freeing  of  the  Netherlands  (1585- 
1604).  By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  10  page  Illustrations  by  Alfred 
Pearse,  and  4  Maps.  6s. 

“The  story  is  told  with  great  animation,  and  the  historical  material  is  most 
effectively  combined  with  a  most  excellent  plot."— Saturday  Review. 

With  Wolfe  in  Canada:  or,  The  Winning  of  a  Continent. 

By  G-.  A.  Henty.  Illustrated  with  12  page  Pictures  by  Gordon 
Browne.  6s. 

“A  model  of  what  a  boys’  story-book  should  be.  Mr.  Henty  has  a  great  power 
of  infusing  into  the  dead  facts  of  history  new  life,  and  as  no  pains  are  spared  bv 
him  to  ensure  accuracy  in  historic  details,  his  books  supply  useful  aids  to  study 
as  well  as  amusement.”— School  Guardian. 


Bonnie  Prince  Charlie:  A  Tale  of  Fontenoy  and  Culloden. 
By  G.  A.  Henty.  Illustrated  with  12  page  Pictures  by  Gordon 
Browne.  6s. 

“Ronald,  the  hero,  is  very  like  the  hero  of  Quentin  Dunvard  The  lad's 
journey  across  Frauce  with  his  faithful  attendant  Malcolm,  and  his  hairbreadth 
escapes  from  the  machinations  of  his  father's  enemies  make  up  as  good  a 
narrative  of  the  kind  as  we  have  ever  read.  For  freshness  of  treatment  and 
variety  of  incident,  Mr.  Henty  has  here  surpassed  himself.”— Spectator. 


For  the  Temple:  A  Tale  of  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem.  By 
G.  A.  Henty.  With  10  page  Illustrations  by  S.  J.  Solomon,  and 
a  Coloured  Map.  6s. 

“Mr.  Henty ’s  graphic  prose  pictures  of  the  hopeless  Jewish  resistance  to  Roman 
sway  adds  another  leaf  to  his  record  of  the  famous  wars  of  the  world.  The  book 
is  one  of  Mr.  Henty’s  cleverest  efforts.”— Graphic. 


True  to  the  Old  Flag:  A  Tale  of  the  American  War  of 
Independence.  By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  12  page  Illustrations  by 
Gordon  Browne.  6s. 


“Does  justice  to  the  pluck  and  determination  of  the  British  soldiers  The  son 
of  an  American  loyalist,  who  remains  true  to  our  flag,  falls  among  the  hostile  red- 
sknis  in  that  very  Huron  country  which  has  been  endeared  to  us  by  the  exploits 
of  Hawkeye  and  Chingachgook." — The  Times. 

“  Mr.  Henty  undoubtedly  possesses  the  secret  of  writing  eminently  successful 
histoneal  tales  \  and  those  older  than  the  lads  whom  the  author  addresses  in  his 
preface  may  read  the  story  with  pleasure."— Academy,  . . 


Specimen  Illustration  from 

“ WITH  COCHRANE  THE  DAUNTLESS 


STEPHEN  BEATS  OFF  THE  GREAT  WAR-CANOE  SINGLE-HANDED 
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BLACK1E  Je  SON'S  BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


BY  G.  A.  HENTY. 

“Mr.  Henty  is  one  of  our  most  successful  writers  of  historical  tales.”— Scotsman. 


In  crown  8  vo,  cloth  elegant ,  olivine  edges. 

The  Lion  Of  the  North:  A  Tale  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  and 
the  Wars  of  Eeligion.  By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  12  page  Pictures 
by  J.  Schonberg.  6s. 

/^-  Praiseworthy  attempt  to  interest  British  youth  in  the  great  deeds  of  the 
scotch  Brigade  in  the  wars  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Mackay,  Hepburn,  and  Munro 
live  again  m  Mr.  Henty  s  pages,  as  those  deserve  to  live  whose  disciplined  bands 
formed  really  the  germ  of  the  modern  British  army.”— Athenceum. 


The  Young1  Carthaginian:  a  story  of  the  Times  of 

Hannibal.  By  G-.  A.  Henty.  With  12  page  Illustrations  by  C.  J. 
Staniland,  r.i.  6s. 


,  Tbe  effect  of  an  interesting  story,  well  constructed  and  vividly  told,  is  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  picturesque  quality  of  the  scenic  background.  From  first  to  last 
nothing  stays  the  interest  of  the  narrative.  It  bears  us  along  as  on  a  stream 
whose  current  varies  in  direction,  but  never  loses  its  force.*’— Saturday  Review. 


Redskin  and  Cow-boy:  A  Tale  of  the  Western  Plains.  By 
G.  A.  Henty.  Illustrated  by  Alfred  Pearse.  6s. 

ba3  a  S°°d  plot;  it  abounds  in  action:  the  scenes  are  equally  spirited  and 

last  fcThe  D?cturesanf °UfB  Say  we^.ave  read  H  with  much  pleasure  from  first  to 
last,  llie  pictures  of  life  on  a  cattle  rauche  are  most  graphically  painted  -is  are 
the  manners  of  the  reckless  but  jovial  cow-boys. "-Times  P  *  aS  are 


With  Clive  in  India:  or,  The  Beginnings  of  an  Empire. 
By  G.  A.  Henty.  Illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne.  6s. 

St?r'eS  °f  adv®,n.ture  for  b°ys  Mr-  Henty  stands  in  the  very 
thank  Mr  TWv r  ™h°- k-' "°w  sometbmg  about  India  will  be  the  most  ready  to 
of  'the  i  r  cii  i  hire  u  /  —^Acadcw  ^  kelu  tlUS  mstmctlVe  vol»me  to  place  in  the  hands 


In  Greek  Waters:  A  Story  of  the  Grecian  War  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  (1821-1827).  By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  12  page  Illus¬ 
trations  by  W.  S.  Stacey,  and  a  Map.  6s. 


There  are  adventures  of  all  kinds  for  the  hero  and  his  friends  whose  nlnek 
and  ingenuity  in  extricating  themselves  from  awkward  fixes  are  always  eom!  to 
16  is  an  excellent  story,  and  if  the  proportion  of  history  is  smaller 
than  usual,  the  whole  result  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.”— Journal  o/Education. 


The  Dash  for  Khartoum:  A  Tale  of  the  Nile  Expedition 

By  G.  A.  Henty,  With  10  page  Illustrations  by  J.  Schonberg  and 
J.  Nash,  and  4  Plans.  6s. 


are  quite  as  interesting  as  those  which  precede  it.  "—Academy.  f  J 


BLACKIE  A  SON’S  BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


BY  G.  A.  HENTY. 

“Mr.  Henty  is  the  king  of  story-tellers  for  boys.” — Sword  and  Trowel. 


In  crown  8 vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges. 


Captain  Bayley’s 
Heir ;  A  Tale  of 

the  Gold  Fields  of 
California.  By  G. 
A.  Henty.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  H.  M. 
Paget.  6s. 


“  A  Westminster  boy  who 
makes  his  way  in  the  world 
by  hard  work,  good  temper, 
and  unfailing  courage.  The 
descriptions  given  of  life  are 
just  what  a  healthy  intelli¬ 
gent  lad  should  delight  in.” 
—St.  James's  Gazette. 


St.  Bartholomew’s 
Eve:  A  Tale  of 

the  Huguenot  Wars. 
By  G.  A.  Henty. 
Illustrated  by  H.  J. 
Draper.  6s. 


Reduced  Illustration 
from  “  A  Knight  of  the  White  Cross’ 


“  Mr.  Iteuty  inspires  a  love 
and  admiration  for  straight¬ 
forwardness,  truth,  and  cour¬ 
age.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
of  the  many  good  books  Mr. 
Henty  has  produced,  and  de¬ 
serves  to  be  classed  with  his 
Facing  Death.’’ — Standard. 


Through  the  Fray: 

G.  A.  Henty.  With 
12  page  Illustrations 
by  H.  M.  Paget.  6s. 


A  Story  of  the  Luddite  Riots.  By 


“  What  would  boys  do  without  Mr.  Henty?  Ever  fresh  and  vigorous  his  books 
have  at  once  the  solidity  of  history  and  the  charm  of  romance.  St.  Bartholomews 
Z  is  in  hTs  best  style/ and  the  interest  never  flags.  The  hook  is  all  that  could 
possibly  be  wished  from  a  boy’s  point  of  view.  — Journal  of  Education. 


In  Freedom’s  Cause :  A  Story  of  Wallace  and  Bruce.  By 

G.  A.  Henty.  Illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne.  6s. 

“His  tale  of  the  days  of  Wallace  and  Bruce  is  full  of  stirring  action,  and  will 
commend  itself  to  boys.” — Athenceum. 


By  Right  of  Conquest :  or,  With  Cortez  in  Mexico.  By 
G.  A.  Henty.  With  10  page  Illustrations  by  W.  S.  Stacey.  6s. 
“  Bv  Right  of  Conquest  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  perfectly  successful  histori¬ 
cal  tale  tliat  Mr.  Henty  has  yet  published.  -Academy. 
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BLACKIE  Jc  SON'S  BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


BY  G.  A.  HENTY. 

“  Mr.  Henty  is  one  of  the  best  of  story-tellers  for  young  people.” — Spectator. 


In  crown  8 vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges. 

Beric  thG  Briton:  A  Story  of  the  Roman  Invasion.  Bv 
G.  A.  Henty.  Il¬ 


lustrated  by  W.  Par- 
KINSON.  6s. 


“We  are  not  aware  that 
anyone  has  given  us  quite  so 
vigorous  a  picture  of  Britain 
in  the  days  of  the  Homan  con¬ 
quest.  Mr.  Henty  has  done 
liis  utmost  to  make  an  im¬ 
pressive  picture  of  the  haugh¬ 
ty  Roman  character,  with  its 
indomitable  courage,  stern¬ 
ness,  and  discipline.  Beric 
is  good  all  through.”— Spec¬ 
tator. 


By  Pike  and  Dyke : 

A  Tale  of  the  Rise 


of  the  Dutch  Re¬ 


public.  By  G.  A. 
Henty.  With  10 


page  Illustrations  by 
Maynard  Brown, 
and  4  Maps.  6s. 


“The  mission  of  Ned  to 
deliver  letters  from  William 
the  Silent  to  his  adherents  at 
Brussels,  the  fight  of  the  Good 
Venture  witli  the  Spanish 
man-of-war,  the  battle  on  the 
ice  at  Amsterdam,  the  siege 
of  Haarlem,  are  all  told  with 
a  vividness  and  skill  which 
are  worthy  of  Mr.  Henty  at 
his  best." — Academy.  Reduced  Illustration  from  “At  Agincourt". 


Wulf  the  Saxon :  A  Story  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  By 
G.  A.  Henty.  Illustrated  by  Ralph  Peacock.  6s. 

“Wulf  the  Saxon  is  second  to  none  of  Mr.  Henty's  historical  tales,  and  we  mav 
safely  say  that  a  boy  may  learn  from  it  more  genuine  history  than  he  will  from 
R  *-ome-  ,  The  points  of  the  Saxon  character  are  hit  off  very  liannilv 

and  the  life  of  the  period  is  ably  reconstructed.  ” — The  Spectator.  *  ^ 


Through  the  Sikh  War:  A  Tale  of  the  Conquest  of  the 
Punjaub.  By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  12  page  Illustrations  by  Hal 
Hurst,  and  a  Map.  6s. 

“  The -  picture  of  the  Punjaub  during  its  last  few  years  of  independence  the 
description  of  the  battles  on  the  Sutlej,  and  the  portraiture generally of  native 
character  seem  admirably  true.  ...  On  the  whole,  we  haveneverreadamore 
vivid  and  faithful  narrative  of  military  adventure  in  India.” — The  Academy. 


BLACKIE  &  SON’S  BOOKS  FOB  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 
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« 


BY  G.  A.  HENTY. 

No  more  interesting  boys’  books  are  written  than  Mr.  Henty’s  stories.”— 

Daily  Chronicle. 

In  crown  8 vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges. 


With  Lee  in  Virginia:  A  Story  of  the  American  Civil 
War.  By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  10  page  Illustrations  by  Gordon 
Browne,  and  6  Maps.  6s. 

“  The  story  is  a  capital  one  and  lull  of  variety,  and  presents  us  with  many 
picturesque  scenes  of  Southern  life.  Young  Wingfield,  who  is  conscientious, 
spirited,  and  ‘hard  as  nails’,  would  have  been  a  man  after  the  very  heart  of 
Stonewall  Jackson.”— Times. 


Under  Drake’s  Flag:  A  Tale  of  the  Spanish  Main.  By 
G.  A.  Henty.  Illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne.  6s. 

“There  is  not  a  dull  chapter,  nor,  indeed,  a  dull  page  in  the  book;  but  the 
author  has  so  carefully  worked  up  his  subject  that  the  exciting  deeds  of  Ins 
heroes  are  never  incongruous  or  absurd.  "—Observer. 

On  the  Irrawaddy:  A  Story  of  the  first  Burmese  War. 
With  8  Illustrations  by  W.  H.  Overend.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

“Stanley  Brook's  pluck  is  even  greater  than  his  luck,  and  he  is  precisely  the 
boy  to  hearten  with  emulation  the  boys  who  read  his  stirring  story.  Saturday 
Review. 


Through  Russian  Snows :  A  Story  of  Napoleon’s  Retreat 

from  Moscow.  By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  8  Illustrations  by  W.  H. 
Overend,  and  a  Map.  5s. 

“  Julian,  the  hero  of  the  story,  early  excites  our  admiration,  and  is  altogether 
a  fine  character  such  as  boys  will  delight  in,  whilst  the  story  of  the  campaign  is 
very  graphically  told.  .  .  .  Will,  we  think,  prove  one  of  the  most  popular  boys 
books  this  season."— St.  James’s  Gazette. 

In  the  Heart  of  the  Rockies:  A  Story  of  Adventure  in 

Colorado.  By  G.  A.  Henty.  Illustrated  by  G.  C.  Hindley.  5s. 
“  Few  Christmas  books  will  be  more  to  the  taste  of  the  ingenuous  boy  than  In 
the  Heart  of  the  Rockies.” — Athenaeum.  „  .  , 

“  Mr.  Henty  is  seen  here  at  his  best  as  an  artist  in  lightning  fiction.  —Academy. 

One  of  the  28th:  A  Tale  of  Waterloo.  By  G.  A.  Henty. 
With  8  page  Illustrations  by  W.  H.  Overend,  and  2  Maps.  5s. 

“  Written  with  Homeric  vigour  and  heroic  inspiration  It  is  graphic, ■  Pictui j 

esque,  and  dramatically  effective  32£t UtlwalhS as  he 

brightest.  The  adventures  will  hold  a  boy  of  a  winter  s  night  ent h/auea is  i 
rushes  through  them  with  breathless  interest  ‘ from  cover  to  cover  .  —Observe?. 

Facing  Death:  or,  The  Hero  of  the  Vaughan  Pit.  A  Tale  of 
the  Coal  Mines.  By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  8  page  Pictures  by 
Gordon  Browne.  5s. 

it  Tf  „,,v  father  eodfather,  clergyman,  or  schoolmaster  is  on  the  look-out  foi  a 
goodfbookfto  give  as  a  present  to  a  boy  who  is  worth  his  salt,  this  is  the  book  we 
would  recommend.” — StaudaTd. 
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BLACKIE  <i  SOU'S  BOOKS  FOR  TOUNG  PEOPLE. 


BY  G.  A.  HENTY. 

“Ask  for  Henty,  and  see  that  you  get  him.” — Punch. 


In  crown  8 vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges. 

The  Cat  of  Bubastes:  A  Story  of  Ancient  Egypt.  By 
G.  A.  Henty.  Illustrated  by  J.  R  Weguelin.  5s. 

The  story,  from  the  critical  moment  of  the  killing  of  the  sacred  cat  to  the 
perilous  exodus  into  Asia  with  which  it  closes,  is  very  skilfully  constructed  and 
full  of  exciting  adventures.  It  is  admirably  illustrated.”— Saturday  Review. 

Maori  and  Settler:  A  Story  of  the  New  Zealand  TYar.  By 

G.  A.  Henty.  With  8  page  Illustrations  by  Alfred  Pearse.  5s. 

avidity!”-AbtA°LT(mCh  y°U"g  Pe°P'e'  but  esPecially  boys,  will  read  with 

“  A  flrst-rate  book  for  boys,  brimful  of  adventure,  of  humorous  and  interesting 
conversation,  and  of  vivid  pictures  of  colonial  life.”— Schoolmaster.  S 

St.  George  for  England:  A  Tale  of  Cressy  and  Poitiers. 
By  G.  A.  Henty.  Illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne.  5s. 

“  A  story  of  very  great  interest  for  boys.  In  his  own  forcible  style  the  author 
vefioSs  ' resulte^am/nrnt^m  detetmlnatio“and  enthusiasm  can  accomplish  mar- 

geXSMfrt&1 18  geu  y  accorapauied  by  m8«nanimIty aud 

The  Bravest  Of  the  Brave:  With  Peterborough  in  Spain. 

By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  8  full -page  Pictures  by  H.  M.  Paget.  5s. 

Mr.  Henty  never  loses  sight  of  the  moral  purpose  of  his  work _ to  enforce  the 

doctrine  of  courage  and  truth,  mercy  and  lovingkindness,  as  indispensable  to  the 
1p‘?iunS  ,fd  a!‘  English  gentleman.  British  lads  will  read  The  Bravest  of  the 
Brave  with  pleasure  and  profit;  of  that  we  are  quite  sure.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

For  Name  and  Fame:  or,  Through  Afghan  Passes.  By 
G.  A.  Henty.  Illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne.  5s. 

“Not  only  a  rousing  story,  replete  with  all  the  varied  forms  of  excitement  of  a 
campaign,  but,  wliat  is  still  more  useful,  an  account  of  a  territory  and  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  winch  must  for  a  long  time  possess  a  supreme  interest  for  Englishmen  as 
being  the  key  to  our  Indian  Empire.  "-Glasgow  Herald.  g  ’  as 

A  Jacobite  Exile:  Being  the  Adventures  of  a  Young  English¬ 
man  in  the  Service  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden.  By  G.  A.  Henty. 
With  8  page  Illustrations  by  Paul  Hardy,  and  a  Map.  5s. 

end^h^rTaVeT'lw^^Avn11’  and  adT,eilture  is  piled  upon  adventure,  and  at  the 
ena  tne  leaclei,  be  he  boy  01  man,  will  have  experienced  breathless  eniovment 

Navy  Ga^tte.  ^  *hat  mUSt  llave  taugllt  him  muoh  at  close.  "-Army  and 

Held  Fast  for  England:  A  Tale  of  the  Siege  of  Gibraltar. 

By  G.  A.  Henty.  Illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne.  5s. 

v„;«  swsfx  z  ga  zs.  “  •sissAsssi 

incident  throughout  the  story.” — Athenceum.  ^ 


BLACKIE  &  SON'S  BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 
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BY  G.  A.  HENTY. 

“Mr.  Henty’s  books  are  always  alive  with  moving  incident.”— Revieiu  of  Reviews. 

In  crown  8 vo,  cloth  elegant. 

Condemned  as  a  Nihilist :  A  Story  of  Escape  from  Siberia. 
By  G.  A.  Henty.  Illustrated  by  Walter  Paget.  5s. 

“  The  best  of  this  year's  Henty.  His  narrative  is  more  interesting  than  many 
of  the  tales  with  which  the  public  is  familiar,  of  escape  from  Siberia.  Despite 
their  superior  claim  to  authenticity  these  taies  are  without  doubt  no  less  fic¬ 
titious  than  Mr.  Henty’s,  and  he  beats  them  hollow  in  the  matter  of  sensations.” 
— National  Observer. 

Orange  and  Green:  A  Tale  of  tlie  Boyne  and  Limerick. 
By  G.  A.  Henty.  Illustrated  by  Gokdon  Browne.  5s. 

“The  narrative  is  free  from  the  vice  of  prejudice,  and  ripples  with  life  as 
vivacious  as  if  what  is  being  described  were  really  passing  before  the  eye.  .  .  . 
Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  young  student  of  Irish  history.” — Belfast  News. 

In  the  Reign  of  Terror:  The  Adventures  of  a  Westminster 
Boy.  By  G.  A.  Henty.  Illustrated  by  J.  Schonbeeg.  5s. 
“Harry  Sandwith,  the  Westminster  boy,  may  fairly  be  said  to  beat  Mr.  Henty’s 
record.  His  adventures  will  delight  boys  by  the  audacity  and  peril  they  depict. 
The  story  is  one  of  Mr.  Henty’s  best.”— Saturday  Review. 

By  Sheer  Pluck:  A  Tale  of  the  Ashanti  War.  By  G.  A. 
Henty.  With  8  full-page  Pictures  by  Gordon  Browne.  5s. 
“Morally,  the  book  is  everything  that  could  be  desired,  setting  before  the  boys 
a  bright  and  bracing  ideal  of  the  English  gentleman.” — Christian  Leader. 

The  Dragon  and  the  Raven:  or,  The  Days  of  King 

Alfred.  By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  8  page  Illustrations  by  C.  J. 
Staniland,  r.i.  5s. 

“A  story  that  may  justly  be  styled  remarkable.  Boys,  in  reading  it,  will  be 
surprised  to  find  how  Alfred  persevered,  through  years  of  bloodshed  and  times 
of  peace,  to  rescue  his  people  from  the  thraldom  of  the  Danes.  We  hope  the 
book  will  soon  be  widely  known  in  all  our  schools.”— Schoolmaster. 

A  Final  Reckoning:  A  Tale  of  Bush  Life  in  Australia. 
By  G.  A.  Henty.  Illustrated  by  W.  B.  Wollen.  5s. 

“  All  boys  will  read  this  story  with  eager  and  unflagging  interest.  The  episodes 
are  in  Mr.  Henty's  very  best  vein— graphic,  exciting,  realistic;  and,  as  in  all  Mr. 
Henty’s  books,  the  tendency  is  to  the  formation  of  an  honourable,  manly,  aud 
even  heroic  character.” — Birmingham  Post. 

The  Young  Colonists:  A  Tale  of  the  Zulu  and  Boer  Wars. 
By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  6  Illustrations  by  Simon  H.  Vedder. 
3s.  6d. 

“  Fiction  and  history  are  so  happily  blended  that  the  record  of  facts  quicken 
the  imagination.  No  boy  can  read  this  book  without  learning  a  great  deal  of 
South  African  history  at  its  most  critical  period.”— Standard. 

A  Chapter  of  Adventures:  or,  Through  the  Bombard¬ 
ment  of  Alexandria.  By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  6  page  Illustrations 
by  W.  H.  Overend.  3s.  6 d. 

“Jack  Hobson  and  his  two  companions  have  their  fill  of  excitement,  and  their 
chapter  of  adventures  is  so  brisk  and  entertaining  we  could  have  wished  it  longer 
than  it  is." — Saturday  Review. 
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BLACK  IK  K  BOX'S  BOOKS  FOB  YOU  KG  PEOPLE 


BY  KIRK  MUNROE. 


In  crown  8  vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges. 

Through  Swamp  and  Glade:  A  Tale  of  the  Seminole 

War.  By  Kirk  Munroe.  Illustrated  by  Victor  Perard.  5s. 

“  The  hero  of  Through  Swamp  and  Glade  will  find  many  ardent  champions,  and 
the  name  of  Coachoochie  become  a3  familiar  in  the  schoolboy's  ear  as  that  of 
the  headmaster." — St.  James’s  Gazette. 

At  War  with  Pontiac:  or,  The  Totem  of  the  Bear.  By 
Kirk  Munroe.  Illustrated  by  J.  Finnehore.  5s. 

“Is  in  the  best  manner  of  Cooper.  There  is  a  character  who  is  the  parallel  of 
Hawkeye,  as  the  Chingachgooks  and  Uncas  have  likewise  their  counterparts.'’ — 
The  Times. 

The  White  Conquerors  of  Mexico:  a  Tale  of  Toitec 

and  Aztec.  By  Kirk  Munroe.  Illustrated  by  W.  S.  Stacey.  5s. 

“Mr.  Munroe  gives  most  vivid  pictures  of  the  religious  and  civil  polity  of  the 
Aztecs,  and  of  everyday  life,  as  he  imagines  it,  in  the  streets  and  market-places 
of  the  magnificent  capital  of  Montezuma.  ” — The  Times. 


Crown  8 vo,  cloth  elegant. 

Two  Thousand  Years  Ago:  or,  The  Adventures  of  a 

Roman  Boy.  By  Professor  A.  J.  Church.  With  12  page  Illus¬ 
trations  by  Adrien  Marie.  6s. 

"Adventures  well  worth  the  telling.  The  book  is  extremely  entertaining  as 
well  as  useful,  and  there  is  a  wonderful  freshness  in  the  Roman  scenes  and 
characters.” — The  Times. 


The  Clever  Miss  Follett.  By  j.  k.  h.  Denny.  With 

12  page  Illustrations  by  Gertrude  D.  Hammond.  6s. 

“Just  the  book  to  give  to  girls,  who  will  delight  both  in  the  letterpress  and 
the  illustrations.  Miss  Hammond  has  never  done  better  work." — Beview  of 
Beviews. 


The  Heiress  of  Courtleroy.  By  Anne  Beale.  With  8 

page  Illustrations  by  T.  C.  H.  Castle.  5s. 

“We  can  speak  highly  of  the  grace  with  which  Miss  Beale  relates  how  the 
young  '  Heiress  of  Courtleroy  ’  had  such  good  influence  over  her  uncle  as  to  win 
him  from  his  intensely  selfish  ways  .’’—Guardian. 


Under  False  Colours:  a  story  from  Two  Girls’  Lives. 
By  Sarah  Doudney.  Illustrated  by  G.  G.  Kilburne.  4s. 

“  Sarah  Doudney  has  no  superior  as  a  writer  of  high-toned  stories— pure  in 
style  and  original  in  conception ;  but  we  have  seen  nothing  from  her  pen  equal 
in  dramatic  energy  to  this  book.”— Christian  Leader. 


BLACK1E  <Sc  SON'S  BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 
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BY  GEORGE  MANVILLE  FENN. 

“  Mr.  Fenn  stands  in  the  foremost  rank  of  writers  in  this  department.” — Daily 
News. 


In  crown  8 vo,  cloth  elegant. 

Dick  O’  the  Fens:  A  Romance  of  the  Great  East  Swamp.  By 
G.  Manville  Fenn.  Illustrated  by  Frank  Dadd.  6s. 

“We  conscientiously  believe  that  boys  will  find  it  capital  reading.  It  is  full 
jf  incident  and  mystery,  and  the  mystery  is  kept  up  to  the  last  moment.  It  is 
rich  in  effective  local  colouring;  and  it  has  a  historical  interest.” — Times. 

Devon  Boys:  A  Tale  of  the  North  Shore.  By  G.  Manville 
Fenn.  With  12  page  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne.  6s. 

“An  admirable  story,  as  remarkable  for  the  individuality  of  its  young  heroes 
as  for  the  excellent  descriptions  of  coast  scenery  and  life  in  North  Devon.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  books  we  have  seen  this  season.” — Athenaeum. 

The  Golden  Magnet:  A  Tale  of  the  Land  of  the  Incas.  By 

G.  Manville  Fenn.  Illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne.  6s. 

“  There  could  be  no  more  welcome  present  for  a  boy.  There  is  not  a  dull  page 
in  the  book,  and  many  will  be  read  with  breathless  interest.  ‘The  Golden  Mag¬ 
net’  is,  of  course,  the  same  one  that  attracted  Raleigh  and  the  heroes  of  West¬ 
ward  Ho !" — Journal  of  Education. 

In  the  King’s  Name:  or,  The  Cruise  of  the  Kestrel.  By 

G.  Manville  Fenn.  Illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne.  6s. 

“  The  best  of  all  Mr.  Penn's  productions  in  this  field.  It  has  the  great  quality 
of  always  ‘moving  on’,  adventure  following  adventure  in  constant  succession.”— 
Daily  News. 

Nat  the  Naturalist :  A  Boy’s  Adventures  in  the  Eastern 
Seas.  By  G.  Manville  Fenn.  With  8  page  Pictures.  5s. 

“  This  sort  of  book  encourages  independence  of  character,  develops  resource, 
and  teaches  a  boy  to  keep  his  eyes  open  ."—Saturday  Review. 

Bunyip  Land:  The  Story  of  a  Wild  Journey  in  New  Guinea. 

By  G.  Manville  Fenn.  Illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne.  4s. 

“  Mr.  Fenn  deserves  the  thanks  of  everybody  for  Bunyip  Land,  and  we  may  ven¬ 
ture  to  promise  that  a  quiet  week  may  be  reckoned  on  whilst  the  youngsters  have 
such  fascinating  literature  provided  for  their  evenings’  amusement.”— Spectat or. 

Quicksilver:  or,  A  Boy  with  no  Skid  to  his  Wheel.  By 
George  Manville  Fenn.  With  6  page  Illustrations  by  Frank 
Dadd.  New  edition,  3s.  6d. 

“  Quicksilver  is  little  short  of  an  inspiration.  In  it  that  prince  of  story-writers 
for  boys — George  Manville  Fenn — has  surpassed  himself.  It  is  an  ideal  book  for 
a  boy’s  library.” — Practical  Teacher. 

Brownsmith’s  Boy :  A  Romance  in  a  Garden.  By  G. 
Manville  Fenn.  With  6  page  Illustrations.  3s.  6d. 

“  Mr.  Fenn’s  books  are  among  the  best,  if  not  altogether  the  best,  of  the  stories 
for  boys.  Mr.  Fenn  is  at  his  best  in  Brownsmith’s  Boy.”— Pictorial  World. 


*#*  For  other  Books  by  G.  Manville  Fenn,  see  Dage  22. 
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BLACKIE  &  SON'S  BOOKS  FOB  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


BY  GEORGE  MACDONALD. 


In  crown  8 vo,  doth  elegant. 

A  Rough  Shaking.  By  George  Mac  Donald.  With 
12  page  Illustrations  by  W.  Parkinson.  6s. 

“One  of  the  very  best  books  for  boys  that  has  been  written.  It  is  full  of 
material  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  the  young,  containing  in  a  marked  degree 
the  elements  of  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  up  a  perfect  boys’  book.” — 
Teachers'  Aid. 

At  the  Back  of  the  North  Wind.  By  George  Mac¬ 
Donald.  With  75  Illustrations  by  Arthor  Hughes.  5s. 

“  The  story  is  thoroughly  original,  full  of  fancy  and  pathos.  .  .  .  We  stand 
with  one  foot  in  fairyland  and  one  on  common  earth.  "—The  Times. 

Ranald  Bannerman’s  Boyhood.  By  Geo.  Mac  Donald. 
With  36  Illustrations  by  Arthur  Hughes.  5s. 

“The  sympathy  with  boy-nature  in  Ranald  Bannerman's  Boyhood  is  perfect. 
It  is  a  beautiful  picture  of  childhood,  teaching  by  its  impressions  and  suggestions 
all  noble  things.” — British  Quarterly  Review. 

The  Princess  and  the  Goblin.  By  George  Mac  Donald. 

With  32  Illustrations.  3s.  6 d. 

“Little  of  what  is  written  for  children  has  the  lightness  of  touch  and  play  of 
fancy  which  are  characteristic  of  George  Mac  Donald's  fairy  tales.  Mr.  Arthur 
Hughes’s  illustrations  are  all  that  illustrations  should  be.” — Manchester  Guardian. 

The  Princess  and  Curdie.  By  George  Mac  Donald. 

With  8  page  Illustrations.  3s.  6 d. 

“  There  is  the  finest  and  rarest  genius  in  this  brilliant  story.  TJpgrown  people 
would  do  wisely  occasionally  to  lay  aside  their  newspapers  and  magazines  to 
spend  an  hour  with  Curdie  and  the  Princess.” — Sheffield  Independent. 


BY  ASCOTT  R.  HOPE. 

Young  Travellers’  Tales.  By  Ascott  R.  Hope.  With 

6  Illustrations  by  H.  J.  Draper.  3s.  6cJ. 

“  Possess  a  high  value  for  instruction  as  well  as  for  entertainment.  His  quiet 
level  humour  bubbles  up  on  every  pag e.''— Daily  Chronicle. 

The  Seven  Wise  Scholars.  By  Ascott  r.  Hope.  With 
nearly  100  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne.  5s. 

“As  full  of  fun  as  a  volume  of  Punch ;  with  illustrations  more  laughter- 
provoking  than  most  we  have  seen  since  Leech  died.”— Sheffield  Independent. 

Stories  of  Old  Renown:  Tales  of  Knights  and  Heroes. 
By  Ascott  R.  Hope.  With  100  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne. 
3s.  6 d. 

“  A  really  fascinating  book  worthy  of  its  telling  title.  There  is,  we  venture  to 
say,  not  a  dull  page  iu  the  book,  not  a  story  which  will  not  bear  a  second  read¬ 
ing.”— Guardian. 


BLACK1E  <fc  SON'S  BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 
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BY  HARRY  COLLINGWOOD. 

In  crown  8  vo,  cloth  elegant. 

The  Log  of  a  Privateersman.  By  Harry  Colling- 

wood.  With  12  page 
Illustrations  by  W. 

Rainey,  r.i.  6s. 

“The  narrative  is  breezy, 

/ivid,  and  full  of  incidents, 
faithful  in  nautical  colouring, 
and  altogether  delightful.” — 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

The  Pirate  Island; 

A  Story  of  the  South 
Pacific.  By  Harry 

COLLINGWOOD.  With 
8  page  Pictures  by 
C.  J.  Staniland  and 
J.  R.  Wells.  5s. 

“  A  capital  story  of  the  sea ; 
indeed  in  our  opinion  the 
author  is  superior  in  some 
respects  as  a  marine  novelist 
to  the  better-known  Mr.  Clark 
Russell.”—  The  Times. 

The  Log  of  the 
“ Flying  Fish”: 

A  Story  of  Aerial 
and  Submarine  Ad¬ 
venture.  By  Harry 
Collingwood.  With 
6  page  Illustrations 
by  Gordon  Browne. 

3s.  6d. 

“The  Flying  Fish  actually  surpasses  all  Jules  Verne’s  creations;  with  incred¬ 
ible  speed  she  flies  through  the  air,  skims  over  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  darts 
along  the  ocean  bed.  We  strongly  recommend  our  schoolboy  friends  to  possess 
themselves  of  her  log.”— Athenaeum. 

*#*  Por  other  Books  by  Harry  Collingwood,  see  pages  22  and  23. 


Banshee  Castle.  By  Rosa  Mulholland.  With  12  page 
Illustrations  by  John  H.  Bacon.  6s. 

“  One  of  the  most  fascinating  of  Miss  Rosa  Mulholland  s  many  fascinating 
stories.” — Athenaeum. 

Giannetta:  A  Girl’s  story  of  Herself.  By  Rosa  Mulholland. 
With  8  page  Illustrations  by  Lockhart  Bogle.  5s. 

“One  of  the  most  attractive  gift-books  of  the  season.”— The  Academy. 


Reduced  Illustration 
from  "  The  Log  of  a  Privateersman". 
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BLACK  IE  A  SON'S  BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


BY  ROBERT  LEIGHTON. 


In  crown  8 vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges. 

Olaf  the  Glorious.  By  Robert  Leighton.  With  8  page 
Illustrations  by  Ralph  Peacock,  and  a  Map.  5s. 

“Is  as  good  as  anything  of  the  kind  we  have  met  with  Mr.  Leighton  more 
than  holds  his  own  with  Rider  Haggard  and  Baring-Gould.” — The  Times. 

“Among  the  books  best  liked  by  boys  of  the  sturdy  English  type  few  will  take 
a  higher  place  than  Olaf  the  Glorious.  .  .  .  ” — National  Observer. 

The  Wreck  of  “The  Golden  Fleece”:  The  story  of  a 

North  Sea  Pisher-boy.  By  Robert  Leighton.  With  8  page 
Illustrations  by  F.  Brangwyn.  5s. 

“  This  story  should  add  considerably  to  Mr.  Leighton’s  high  reputation.  Ex¬ 
cellent  in  every  respect,  it  contains  every  variety  of  incident.  The  plot  is  very 
cleverly  devised,  and  the  types  of  the  North  Sea  sailors  are  capital.  "—The  Time  's. 

The  Pilots  of  Pomona:  A  Story  of  the  Orkney  Islands. 
*  By  Robert  Leighton.  Illustrated  by  John  Leighton.  5s. 

“  A  story  which  is  quite  as  good  in  its  way  as  Treasure  Island,  and  is  full  of 
adventure  of  a  stirring  yet  most  natural  kind.  Although  it  is  primarily  a  boys' 
book,  it  is  a  real  godsend  to  the  elderly  reader.” — Glasgow  Evening  Times. 

The  Thirsty  Sword:  A  Story  of  the  Norse  Invasion  of 
Scotland  (1262-63).  By  Robert  Leighton.  With  8  page  Illus¬ 
trations  by  A.  Pearse.  5s. 

“This  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  stories  for  boys  that  it  has  ever  been  our 
pleasure  to  read.  From  first  to  last  the  interest  never  flags."— Schoolmaster. 


BY  SHEILA  E.  BRAINE. 

To  Tell  the  King’  the  Sky  is  Falling-.  By  Sheila  E. 

Bratnk.  W  ith  over  80  quaint  and  clever  Illustrations  by  Alice 
B.  Woodward.  8vo,  cloth,  decorated  board,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

“  It  is  witty  and  ingenious,  and  it  has  certain  qualities  which  children  are 
quick  to  perceive  and  appreciate — a  genuine  love  of  fun,  affectionateness,  and 
sympathy,  from  their  points  of  view."— Bookman. 


A  Girls  Loyalty.  By  Frances  Armstrong.  With  8  page 

Illustrations  by  John  H.  Bacon.  5s. 

“There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  good  quality  of  A  Girl's  Loyalty.  The  hook  is 
one  which  would  enrich  any  girls’  book-shelf.”— St  James's  Gazette. 

A  Fair  Claimant:  Being  a  Story  for  Girls.  By  Frances 
Armstrong.  Illustrated  by  Gertrude  D.  Hammond.  5s. 

“  As  a  gift-book  for  big  girls  it  is  among  the  best  new  books  of  the  kind  The 
story  is  interesting  and  natural,  from  first  to  last.”—  Westminster  Gazette, 


Specimen  Illustration  from 

TO  TELL  THE  KING  THE  SKY  IS  FALLING 


the  gnomes  bring  the  gondola  to  toyland. 
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BLACK  IE  Sc  SON'S  BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


TWELFTH  EDITION  OF  THE  UNIVERSE. 

The  Universe :  or,  The  Infinitely  Great  and  the  Infinitely  Little 
A  Sketch  of  Contrasts  in  Creation,  and  Marvels  revealed  and 
explained  by  Natural  Science.  By  F.  A.  Pouchet,  m.d.  With 
272  Engravings  on  wood,  of  which  55  are  full-page  size,  and  4 
Coloured  Illustrations.  Twelfth  Edition,  medium  8vo,  cloth  ele¬ 
gant,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d.;  also  morocco  antique  16* 

1st  - »-* 

We  know  no  better  book  of  the  kind  for  a  schoolroom  library  ."-Bookman 


BY  G.  NORWAY. 

In  crown  8 vo,  cloth  elegant. 

A  Prisoner  Of  War:  A  Story  of  the  Time  of  Napoleon 

Bonaparte.  By  G.  Norway.  With  6  page  Illustrations  by  RoBT 
jk  Barnes,  a.r.w.s.  3*.  6d.  ' 

rare  never  beforesMmoSnted.&°m  deat^bf  starvation,  by  ice,  by  fighting,  Ac  , 


- VOV/lipiUO 

were  never  before  surmounted 

A  True  Cornish  Maid.  By  g.  Norway 
Illustrations  by  J.  Einnemore.  3*.  6d. 


It  is  a  fine  yarn." — The  Guardian f 

W  itli  6  page 


of  her  readers  the  good  Cornish 'folk  their  speech  r)'T'vay  brings  before  the  eyes 
A  True  Cornish  Maid  deserves  to  be  popula?, "-A their  Wajs' 

***  For  other  Books  by  G.  Norway  see  p.  23. 

Dr.  JolUffe’s  Boys:  A  Tale  „f  Weston  School.  By  Lews 
Hough.  With  6  page  Pictures.  " 


3*.  6d. 


The  Bubbling-  Teapot.  A  Wonder  Story.  By  Mrs.  L.  W. 
Champney.  With  12  page  Pictures  by  Walter  Satterlee.  3*.  6d.' 

there  ls^gmxf  deal  onnformaUon  ti^be^al'ned^rOTn^™^— TATrimes61*0'1”11’ 


Thorndyke  Manor:  A  Tale  of  Jacobite  Times.  By  Mary 
(<  RowaKLL-  frustrated  by  L.  Leslie  Brooke.  3*.  6d 
Manor. "—Belfast  News-Letter™'  'ttel1  a  U'°re  attractive  book  than  Thorndyke 

TPaM0P  r°PrPatri0t?  A  of  the  Eye-House  Plot.  By 
Mary  C.  Rowsell.  Illustrated.  3*.  6rf.  * 

epis^d^wlmse^rue^Cactew  are'hfelike  beinls^-GrSJ01'  a  r"n,a,ltic  lov« 


BLAGKIE  tfc  SON’S  BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 
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BY  DR.  GORDON  STABLES. 


In  crown  8 vo,  cloth  elegant. 

For  Life  and  Liberty:  A  Story  of  Battle  by  Land  and 
Sea.  By  Dr.  Gordon  Stables,  r.n.  With  8  Illustrations  by 
Sydney  Paget,  and  a  Map.  5s. 

Th(?  story  is  lively  and  spirited,  with  abundance  of  blockade-running,  bard 
fighting,  narrow  escapes,  and  introductions  to  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
generals  on  both  sides.”— The  Times. 

To  Greenland  and  the  Pole.  By  Gordon  Stables,  m.d. 

With  8  page  Illustrations  by  G.  G.  Handley,  and  a  Map.  5s. 

“  His  Arctic  explorers  have  the  verisimilitude  of  life.  It  is  one  of  the  hooks  of 
the  season,  and  one  of  the  best  Mr.  Stables  has  ever  written."—  Truth. 

Westward  with  Columbus.  By  Gordon  Stables,  m.d. 

With  8  page  Illustrations  by  A.  Pearse.  5s. 

“We  must  place  Westward  with  Columbus  among  those  books  that  all  boat 
ought  to  read.” — The  Spectator. 

’Twixt  School  and  College :  A  Tale  of  Self-reliance.  By 
Gordon  Stables,  c.m.,  m.d.,  r.n.  Illustrated  by  W.  Parkinson.  5s. 

“One  of  the  best  of  a  prolific  writer’s  books  for  boys,  being  full  of  practical 
instructions  as  to  keeping  pets,  and  inculcates  in  a  way  which  a  little  recalls  Miss 
Edgeworth’s  ‘ Frank’  the  virtue  of  self-reliance.” — Athenaeum. 


With  the  Sea  Kings:  A  Story  of  the  Days  of  Lord  Nelson. 

By  F.  H.  Winder.  Illustrated  by  W.  S.  Stacey.  4s. 

“Just  the  book  to  put  into  a  boy's  hands.  Every  chapter  contains  boardings, 
cut  tings  out,  fighting  pirates,  escapes  of  thrilling  audacity,  and  captures  by  corsairs, 
sufficient  to  turn  the  quietest  boy’s  head.  The  story  culminates  in  a"  vigorous 
account  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  Happy  boys  I  ” — The  Academy. 


Storied  Holidays:  A  Cycle  of  Bed-letter  Days.  By  E.  S. 

Brooks.  With  12  page  Illustrations  by  Howard  Pyle.  8s.  6 d. 

“  It  is  a  downright  good  book  for  a  senior  boy,  and  is  eminently  readable  from 
first  to  last.” — Schoolmaster. 

Chivalrie  Days:  Stories  of  Courtesy  and  Courage  in  the 
Olden  Times.  By  E.  S.  Brooks.  With  20  Illustrations.  3s.  6d. 

“We  have  seldom  come  across  a  prettier  collection  of  tales.  These  charming 
stories  of  boys  and  girls  of  olden  days  are  no  mere  fictitious  or  imaginary  sketches, 
but  are  real  and  actual  records  of  their  sayings  and  doings.” — Literary  World. 

Historic  Boys:  Their  Endeavours,  their  Achievements,  and 
their  Times.  By  E.  S.  Brooks.  With  12  page  Illustrations.  3s.  6d 

“  A  wholesome  hook,  manly  in  tone;  altogether  one  that  should  incite  hoys  *o 
further  acquaintance  with  those  rulers  of  men  whose  careers  are  narrated.  \»e 
advise  teachers  to  put  it  on  their  list  of  prizes.” — Knowledge. 

[11] 
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BLACK  IE  &  SON'S  BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


BY  HUGH  ST.  LEGER. 


In  crown  8 vo,  cloth  elegant. 

An  Ocean  Outlaw:  A  Story  of  Adventure  in  the  good  ship 
Margaret.  With  Illustrations  by  William  Rainey,  r.i.  4s. 

£(  We  know  no  modern  boys’  book  in  which  there  is  more  sound,  hearty  good- 
humoured  fun,  or  of  which  the  tone  is  more  wholesome  and  bracing  than  Mr  St 
leger  s.  —  National  Observer. 

Hallowe  en  Ahoy !  or,  Lost  on  the  Crozet  Islands.  By 
Hugh  St.  Leger.  With  6  Illustrations  by  H.  J.  Draper.  4s. 

One  of  the  best  stories  of  seafaring  life  and  adventure  which  have  appeared 
this  season.  It  contains  a  capital  ‘  fo'c’s'le  ’  ghost  and  a  thrilling  shipwreck  No 
boy  who  begins  it  but  will  wish  to  join  the  Britannia  long  before  he  finishes 
these  delightful  pages. — Academy. 

Sou’wester  and  Sword.  By  Hugh  St.  Leger.  With  6 

page  Illustrations  by  Hal  Hurst.  4s. 

As  racy  a  tale  of  life  at  sea  and  war  adventure  as  we  have  met  with  for  some 
time.  .  .  .  Altogether  the  sort  of  book  that  boys  will  revel  in.  ” — A  thenceum. 

Meg's  Friend.  By  Alice  Corkran.  With  6  page  Illustra¬ 
tions  by  Robert  Fowler.  3s.  6 d. 

“One  of  Miss  Corkran’s  charming  books  for  girls,  narrated  in  that  simple 
and  picturesque  style  which  marks  the  authoress  as  one  of  the  first  amongst 
writers  for  young  people.  —The  Spectator.  B 

Margery  Merton’s  Girlhood.  By  Alice  Corkran.  With 

6  page  Pictures  by  Gordon  Browne.  3s.  6d. 

“Another  book  for  girls  we  can  warmly  commend.  There  is  a  delightful 
piquancy  in  the  ^experiences  and  trials  of  a  young  English  girl  who  studies 
painting  in  Pans.  — Saturday  Review . 

Down  the  Snow  Stairs:  or,  From  Good-night  to  Good-morn- 

ing.  By  Alice  Corkran.  Illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne.  3s.  6rf. 

.  VA  ?cn!  yater>  bearing  upon  every  page  the  mark  of  genius.  It  is 

indeed  a  Little  Pilgrim  s  Progress.  Christian  Leader. 


Grettir  the  Outlaw :  A  Story  of  Iceland.  By  S.  Baring- 
Gould.  With  6  page  Illustrations  by  M.  Zeno  Diemer.  4s. 

“Is  tbe  boys’  book  of  its  year.  That  is,  of  course,  as  much  as  to  sav  that  it 
will  do  for  men  grown  as  well  as  juniors.  It  is  told  in  simple,  straightforward 
English,  as  all  stories  should  be,  and  it  has  a  freshness,  a  freedom,  a  sense  of  sun 
and  wind  and  the  open  air,  which  make  it  irresistible.”— National  Observer. 


Gold,  Gold,  in  Cariboo:  A  Story  of  Adventure  in  British 
Columbia.  By  Clive  Philltpps-Wolley.  With  6  page  Illustra¬ 
tions  by  G.  C.  Hindley.  3s.  6 d. 

We  have  seldom  read  a  more  exciting  tale  of  wild  mining  adventure  In  a 
singularly  inaccessible  country  There  is  a  capital  plot,  and  the  interest  is  sus¬ 
tained  to  the  last  page.  —  The  Times , 
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BY  CHARLES  W.  WHISTLER. 


In  crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant. 


Wulfric  the  Weapon-Thane:  The  Story  of  the  Danish 


Conquest  of  East 
Anglia.  With  6 
Illustrations  by  W. 
H.  Margetson. 
4s. 

“A  picturesque  and  ener¬ 
getic  story.  A  worthy  com¬ 
panion  to  his  capital  story, 
A  Thane  of  Wessex.  One 
that  will  delight  all  active- 
minded  hoys."  —  Saturday 
Review. 

A  Thane  of  Wes¬ 
sex  :  Being  the 
Story  of  the  Great 
Viking  Raid  of  845. 
By  Charles  W. 
Whistler.  With 
6  Illustrations  by 
W.  H.  Margetson. 
3s.  6 d. 

“This  is  one  of  the  best 
books  of  the  season.  .  .  . 

The  story  is  told  with  spirit 
and  force,  and  affords  an 
excellent  picture  of  the  life 
of  the  period.” — Standard. 


His  First  Kanga¬ 
roo:  An  Austra¬ 
lian  Story  for  Boys.  By 
F.  S.  Spence.  3s.  6 d. 


Reduced  Illustration 
from  “ Wulfric  the  Weapon-Thane". 

Arthur  Ferres.  Illustrated  by  Percy 


“A  lively  story  of  life  on  an  Australian  stock-station,  where  the  monotony  of 
tilings  is  agreeably  diversified  by  not  only  the  bounding  kangaroo,  but  also  the 
up-sticking  bushranger.” — Scotsman. 


A  Champion  of  the  Faith :  A  Tale  of  Prince  Hal  and  the 

Lollards.  By  J.  M.  Callwell.  With  6  page  Illustrations  by 
Herbert  J.  Draper.  4s. 


“  Will  not  be  less  enjoyed  than  Mr.  Henty’s  books.  Sir  J ohn  Oldcastle  s  pathetic 
story,  and  the  history  of  his  brave  young  squire,  will  make  every  boy  enjoy  this 
lively  story.”— London  Quarterly. 
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BLACK1E  <fc  SON'S  BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


BY  ANNIE  E.  ARMSTRONG. 

In  crown  8 vo,  doth  elegant. 

Violet  Vereker’s  Vanity.  With  6  page  Illustrations  by 

Gertrude  Demain  Hammond.  3s.  6 d. 

“A  book  for  girls  that  we  can  heartily  recommend,  for  it  is  bright,  sensible, 
and  with  a  right  tone  of  thought  and  feeling.” — Sheffield  Independent. 

Three  Bright  Girls:  A  Story  of  Chance  and  Mischance. 

By  Annie  E.  Armstrong.  Illustrated  by  W.  Parkinson.  35.  6rf. 

“Among  many  good  stories  for  girls  this  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  very  best.” 
— Teachers'  A  id. 

A  Very  Odd  Girl:  or,  Life  at  the  Gabled  Farm.  By  Annie 
E.  Armstrong.  Illustrated.  3s.  6tf. 

“The  book  is  one  we  can  heartily  recommend,  for  it  is  not  only  bright  and 
interesting,  but  also  pure  and  healthy  in  tone  aiid  teaching.” — The  Lady. 


The  Captured  Cruiser:  By  c.  J.  Hyne.  illustrated  by 
Frank  Brangwyn.  3s.  6 d. 

“The  two  lads  and  the  two  skippers  are  admirably  drawn.  Mr.  Hyne  has 
now  secured  a  position  in  the  first  rank  of  writers  of  fiction  for  boys.” — Spectator. 


Afloat  at  Last :  A  Sailor  Boy’s  Log  of  his  Life  at  Sea.  By 

John  C.  Hutcheson.  3s.  6 d. 

% 

“As  healthy  and  breezy  a  book  as  one  could  wish  to  put  into  the  hands  of 
a  boy.  ” — A  cademy. 

Picked  Up  at  Sea:  or,  The  Gold  Miners  of  Minturne  Creek. 
By  J.  C.  Hutcheson.  With  6  page  Pictures.  3s.  6 d. 


Brother  and  Sister:  or,  The  Trials  of  the  Moore  Family. 

By  Elizabeth  J.  Ltsaght.  3s.  6 d. 


Life’s  Daily  Ministry:  A  Story  of  Everyday  Service  for 
Others.  By  Mrs.  E.  R.  Pitman.  With  4  page  Illustrations. 
Cloth  extra,  3s.  M. 

“  Full  of  stirring  interest,  genuine  pictures  of  real  life,  and  pervaded  by  a  broad 
and  active  sympathy  for  the  true  and  good.”— Christian  Commonwealth. 


Dora:  or,  A  Girl  without  a  Home.  By  Mrs.  R.  H.  Read.  With 
o  page  Illustrations.  3s.  6 d. 

“It  is  no  slight  tiling,  in  an  age  of  rubbish,  to  get  a  story  so  pure  and  healthy 
as  this." — The  Academy. 
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BY  EDGAR  PICKERING. 


In  crown  8 no,  cloth  elegant. 

Two  Gallant  Rebels:  A  Story  of  the  Great  Struggle  in  La 
Vendee.  By  Edgar  Pickering.  With  6  Illustrations  by  W.  H. 
Overend.  3s.  6 cl. 

“  There  is  something  very  attractive  about  Mr.  Pickering’s  style.  ...  Boys 
will  relish  the  relation  of  those  dreadful  and  moving  events,  which,  indeed,  will 
never  lose  their  fascination  for  readers  of  all  ages.” — The  Spectator. 

In  Press-Gang1  Days.  By  Edgar  Pickering.  With  6 

Illustrations  by  W.  S.  Stacey.  3s.  6 d. 

“  It  is  of  Marryat  we  think  as  we  read  this  delightful  story ;  for  it  is  not 
only  a  story  of  adventure  with  incidents  well  conceived  and  arranged,  but  the 
characters  are  interesting  and  well-distinguished.” — Academy. 

An  Old-Time  Yarn:  Wherein  is  set  forth  divers  desperate 
mischances  which  befell-  Anthony  Ingrain  and  his  shipmates  in  the 
West  Indies  and  Mexico  with  Hawkins  and  Drake.  By  Edgar 
Pickering.  Illustrated  by  Alfred  Pearse.  3s.  6 d. 

*<  And.  a  very  good  yarn  it  is,  with  not  a  dull  page  from  first  to  last.  There  is  a 
flavour  of  Westward  Ho!  in  this  attractive  book.”— Educational  Review. 

Silas  Verney:  A  Tale  of  the  Time  of  Charles  II.  By  Edgar 
Pickering.  With  6  page  Illustrations  by  Alfred  Pearse.  3s.  6cL 
«  Altogether  this  is  an  excellent  story  for  boys.”— Saturday  Review. 


BLACKIE’S  NEW  THREE-SHILLING  SERIES. 

Beautifully  illustrated  and  handsomely  hound. 

Highways  and  High  Seas:  Cyril  Harley’s  Adventures  on 
both.  By  F.  Frankfort  Moore.  With  6  page  Illustrations  by 
Alfred  Pearse.  3s. 

“This  is  one  of  the  best  stories  Mr.  Moore  haswritten,  perhaps  the  very  best. 
The  exciting  adventures  are  sure  to  attract  boys.” — Spectator. 

Under  Hatches:  or,  Ned  Woodtliorpe’s  Adventures.  By 
F.  Frankfort  Moore.  Illustrated  by  A.  Forestier.  3s. 

“  xhe  story  as  a  story  is  one  that  will  just  suit  hoys  all  the  world  over.  The 
characters  are  well  drawn  and  consistent.” — Schoolmaster. 

Perseverance  Island:  or,  The  Robinson  Crusoe  of  the  19tli 
Century.  By  Douglas  Frazar.  With  6  page  Illustrations.  3s. 

“This  is  an  interesting  story,  written  with  studied  simplicity  of  style,  much  in 
Defoe’s  vein  of  apparent  sincerity  and  scrupulous  veiacity,  while ■■for  practical 
instruction  it  is  even  better  than  Robinson  Crusoe.  — Illustrated  London  Neivs. 

Girl  Neighbours :  or,  The  Old  Fashion  and  the  New.  By 
Sarah  Tytler.  Illustrated  by  C.  T.  Garland.  3s. 

“  One  of  the  most  effective  and  quietly  humorous  of  Miss  S3T fiber's  stories. 
It  is  very  healthy,  very  agreeable,  and  very  well  written.  The  Spectator. 
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BLACKIE  <fc  SON'S  BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOFLE. 


THREE-SHILLING  SERIES-Continued. 


Beautifully  illustrated  and  handsomely  bound. 

The  Missing-  Merchantman.  By  Harry  Collingwood. 

With  6  page  Illustrations  by  W.  H.  Overend.  3s. 

“  One  of  the  author’s  best  sea  stories.  The  hero  is  as  heroic  as  any  boy  could 
desire,  and  the  ending  is  extremely  happy.’’ — British  Weekly. 

MenhardoC:  A  Story  of  Cornish  Nets  and  Mines.  By  G. 
Manville  Fenn.  Illustrated  by  C.  -J.  Staniland,  r.i.  3s. 

“The  Cornish  fishermen  are  drawn  from  life,  and  stand  out  from  the  pages  in 
their  jerseys  and  sea-boots  all  sprinkled  with  silvery  pilchard  scales.” — Spectator. 


YuSSllf  the  Guide :  or,  The  Mountain  Bandits.  By  G.  Man¬ 
ville  Fenn.  With  6  page  Illustrations  by  J.  Schonberg.  3s. 

“Told  with  such  real  freshness  and  vigour  that  the  reader  feels  he  is  actually 
one  of  the  party,  sharing  in  the  fun  and  facing  the  dangers.”— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


Patience  Wins:  or,  War  in  the  Works.  By  George  Man¬ 
ville  Fenn.  With  6  page  Illustrations.  3s. 

“Mr.  Fenn  has  never  hit  upon  a  happier  plan  than  in  writing  this  story  of 
Yorkshire  factory  life.  The  whole  book  is  all  aglow  with  life.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


Mother  Carey’s  Chicken:  Her  Voyage  to  the  Unknown 

Isle.  By  G.  Manville  Fenn.  With  6  page  Illustrations  by  A. 
Forestier.  3s. 

“Undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  Mr.  Fenn  has  written.  The  incidents  are  of 
thrilling  interest,  while  the  characters  are  drawn  with  a  care  and  completeness 
rarely  found  in  a  boy's  book.” — Literary  World. 


Robinson  Crusoe.  With  100  Illustrations  by  Gordon 
Browne.  3s. 

“One  of  the  best  issues,  if  not  absolutely  the  best,  of  Defoe’s  work  which  has 
ever  appeared.’’—  The  Standard. 

Gulliver  S  Travels,  With  100  Illustrations  by  Gordon 
Browne.  3s. 

“Mr.  Gordon  Browne  is,  to  my  thinking,  incomparably  the  most  artistic, 
spirited,  and  brilliant  of  our  illustrators  of  books  for  boys,  and  one  of  the  most 
humorous  also,  as  his  illustrations  of  ‘Gulliver’  amply  testify.”— Truth. 

The  Wigwam  and  the  War-path:  Stories  of  the  Red 

Indians.  By  Ascott  R.  Hope.  With  6  page  Illustrations.  3s. 

"Is  notably  good.  It  gives  a  very  vivid  picture  of  life  among  the  Indians, 
which  will  delight  the  heart  of  many  a  schoolboy.”— Spectator. 
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THREE-SHILLING  SERIES— Continued. 


Beaxttifully  illustrated  and  handsomely  bound. 

The  Loss  of  John  Humble:  What  Led  to  It,  and  What 

Came  of  It.  By  G. 

Norway.  With  6  page 
Illustrations  by  J ohn 
Schonberg.  Neic  Edi¬ 
tion.  3s. 

“This  story  will  place  the 
author  at  once  in  the  front  rank. 

It  is  full  of  life  and  adventure. 

The  interest  of  the  story  is  sus¬ 
tained  without  a  break  from  first 
to  last.’’ — Standard. 

Hussein  the  Hos¬ 
tage:  or,  A  Boy’s 

Adventures  in  Persia. 

By  G.  Norway.  With 
6  page  Illustrations  by 
John  Schonberg.  3s. 

“  Hussein  the  Hostage  is  full 
of  originality  and  vigour.  The 
characters  are  lifelike,  there  is 
plenty  of  stirring  incident,  the 
interest  is  sustained  throughout, 
and  every  boy  will  enjoy  follow¬ 
ing  the  fortunes  of  the  hero.” — 

Journal  of  Education. 

Cousin  Geoffrey  and 

I.  By  Caroline 
Austin.  With  6  page 
Illustrations  by  W. 

Parkinson.  3s. 

“Miss  Austin’s  story  is  bright,  clever,  and  well  developed.”— Saturday  Review. 

The  Rover’s  Secret:  A  Tale  of  the  Pirate  Cays  and  Lagoons 

of  Cuba.  By  Harry  Collingwood.  With  6  page  Illustrations  by 
W.  C.  Symons.  3s. 

“  The  Rover’s  Secret  is  by  far  the  best  sea  story  we  have  read  for  years,  and  is 
certain  to  give  unalloyed  pleasure  to  boys.” — Saturday  Review. 

The  Congo  Rovers :  A  Story  of  the  Slave  Squadron.  By 

Harry  Collingwood.  With  6  page  Illustrations.  3s. 

“  No  better  sea  story  has  lately  been  written  than  the  Congo  Rovers.  It  is  a* 
original  as  any  boy  could  desire.” — Morning  Post. 
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BLACKIE’S  HALF-CROWN  SERIES. 


Illustrated  by  eminent  Artists.  In  crown  8 vo,  cloth  elegant. 
Marooned  on  Australia,  being  the  Narration  of  Diedrich 

Buys  of  his  Discoveries  in  Terra  Australis  Incognito  about  the 
year  1630.  By  Ernest  Favenc. 

“A  remarkably  interesting  and  well-written  story  of  travel  and  adventure  in 
the  Great  Southern  Land.” — School  Guardian. 


My  Friend  Kathleen.  By  Jennie  Chappell. 

“A  pleasantly-written  story  for  elder  girls,  who  will  admire  Kathleen's  cour¬ 
age,  and  learn  much  from  her  nobility  of  character.”— Board  Teacher. 

A  Girl’s  Kingdom.  By  M.  Corbet-Seymour. 

“The  story  is  bright,  well  told,  and  thoroughly  healthy  and  good.”—  Ch.  Bells. 


Laugh  and  Learn i  The  Easiest  Book  of  Nursery  Lessons 

and  Nursery  Games.  By  Jennett  Humphreys. 

“One  of  the  best  hooks  of  the  kind  imaginable,  full  of  practical  teaching  in 
word  and  picture,  and  helping  the  little  ones  pleasantly  along  a  right  royal  road 
to  learning."— Graphic.  6  J 


Reefer  and  Rifleman  :  A  Telle  of  the  Two  Services.  By 
Lieut.-Col.  Percy-Groves. 


“A  good,  old-fashioned,  amphibious  story  of  our  fighting  with  the  Frenchmen  in 
the  beginning  of  our  century,  with  a  fair  sprinkling  of  fun  and  frolic.”— Times. 

A  Musical  Genius.  By  the  Author  of  the  “Two  Dorothys”. 

“  It  is  brightly  written,  well  illustrated,  and  daintily  bound,  and  can  be  strongly 
recommended  as  a  really  good  prize-book.”— Teacher?  Aid. 


For  the  Sake  of  a  Friend:  A  Story  of  School  Life.  By 

Margaret  Parker. 

“An  excellent  school-girl  story.  .  .  .  Susie  Snow  and  her  friend  Trix  Beres- 
ford,  are  charming  girls.”— Athenceum. 


Under  the  Black  Eagle.  By  Andrew  Hilliard. 

“  llie  rapid  movement  of  the  story,  and  the  strange  scenes  through  which  it 
passes,  give  it  a  full  interest  of  surprise  and  adventure.” — Scotsman. 

The  Secret  of  the  Australian  Desert.  By  Ernest 

Faveno. 


“  We  recommend  the  book  most  heartily ;  it  is  certain  to  please  boys  and 
girls,  and  even  some  grown-ups.”— Guardian. 

A  Golden  Age:  A  Story  of  Four  Merry  Children.  By  Ismay 
Thorn.  Illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne. 

“  Ought  to  have  a  place  of  honour  on  the  nursery  shelf.”— The  Athenaeum. 
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HALF-CROWN  SERIES— Continued. 

Illustrated  by  eminent  Artists.  In  crown‘8vo,  cloth  elegant. 

BY  BEATRICE  HARRADEN. 

Things  Will  Take  a  Turn.  By  Beatrice  Harraden. 

With  44  Illustrations 
by  John  H.  Bacon. 

“  Perhaps  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  is  Things  Will  Take  a 
Turn.  ...  A  tale  of  humble 
child  life  in  East  London.  It 
is  a  delightful  blending  of 
comedy  and  tragedy,  with  an 
excellent  plot.” — The  Times. 

The  Whispering 
Winds,  and  the 

Tales  that  they  Told. 

By  Mary  H.  Deben- 
ham.  With  25  Illus¬ 
trations  by  Paul 
Hardy. 

“We  wish  the  winds  would 
tell  us  stories  like  these.  It 
would  be  worth  while  to  climb 
Primrose  Hill,  or  even  to  the 
giddy  heights  of  Hampstead 
Heath  in  a  bitter  east  wind, 
if  we  could  only  be  sure  of 
hearing  such  a  sweet,  sad, 
tender,  and  stirring  story  as 
that  of  Hilda  Brave  Heart,  or 
even  one  that  was  half  so 
good.  ” — A  cademy. 

Hal  Hungerford.  By  J.  R.  Hutchinson,  b.a. 

“  Altogether,  Hal  Hungerford  is  a  distinct  literary  success.”— Spectator 

The  Secret  of  the  Old  House.  By  E.  Everett-Green. 

‘‘Tim,  the  little  Jacobite,  is  a  charming  creation.” — Academy. 

White  Lilac:  or,  The  Queen  of  the  May.  By  Amy  Walton. 

«  Every  rural  parish  ought  to  add  White  Lilac  to  its  library." — Academy. 

Miriam’s  Ambition.  By  Evelyn  Everett-Green. 

“Miss  Green’s  children  are  real  British  boy3  and  girls.”— Liverpool  Mercury. 

The  Brig  “Audacious”.  By  Alan  Cole. 

“  Fresh  and  wholesome  as  a  breath  of  sea  air.”— Court  Journal. 
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HALF-CROWN  SERIES— Continued. 


Illustrated  by  eminent  Artists.  In  crown  8 vo,  cloth  elegant. 
Jasper’s  Conquest.  By  Elizabeth  J.  Lysaght. 

“  One  of  the  best  boys’  books  of  the  season.” — Schoolmaster. 

Little  Lady  Clare.  By  Evelyn  Everett-Green. 

“Reminds  us  in  its  quaintness  of  Mrs.  Ewing's  delightful  tales.” — Liter.  World. 

The  Eversley  Secrets.  By  Evelyn  Everett-Green. 

“  Roy  Eversley  is  a  very  touching  picture  of  high  principle.” — Guardian. 

The  Hermit  Hunter  of  the  Wilds.  By  G.  Stables,  r.n. 

“  Will  gladden  the  heart  of  many  a  bright  hoy.”— Methodist  Recorder. 

Sturdy  and  Strong.  By  G.  A.  Henty. 

“A  hero  who  stands  as  a  good  instance  of  chivalry  in  domestic  life.” — The 
Empire. 

Gutta-Percha  Willie.  By  George  MacDonald. 

“  Get  it  for  your  boys  and  girls  to  read  for  themselves.” — Practical  Teacher. 

The  War  of  the  Axe :  or,  Adventures  iii  South  Africa.  By 

J.  Percy-Groves. 

“The  story  is  well  and  brilliantly  told.”— Literary  World. 

The  Lads  of  Little  Clayton.  By  e.  Stead. 

“A  capital  book  for  boys.” — Schoolmaster. 

Ten  Boys  who  lived  ou  the  Eoad  from  Long  Ago  to  Now. 
By  Jane  Andrews.  With  20  Illustrations. 

“  The  idea  is  a  very  happy  one,  and  admirably  carried  out.” — Practical  Teacher. 

A  Waif  of  the  Sea:  or,  The  Lost  Found.  By  Kate  Wood. 

“  Written  with  tenderness  and  grace.” — Morning  Advertiser. 

Winnie’s  Secret.  By  Kate  Wood. 

“  One  of  the  best  story-books  we  have  read."— Schoolmaster. 

Miss  Willowburn’s  Offer.  By  Sarah  Doudney. 

“Patience  Willowburn  is  one  of  Miss  Doudney’s  best  creations.” — Spectator. 

A  Garland  for  Girls.  By  Louisa  M.  Alcott. 

“These  little  tales  are  the  beau  ideal  of  girls’  stories.” — Christian  World. 

Hetty  Gray  :  or,  Nobody’s  Bairn.  By  Kosa  Mulholland. 

“Hetty  is  a  delightful  creature— piquaut,  tender,  and  true.”—  World. 

Brothers  in  Arms :  A  Story  of  the  Crusades.  By  F.  Bay- 

ford  Harrison. 

“  Sure  to  prove  interesting  to  young  people  of  both  sexes.”— Guardian. 

Miss  Fenwick’s  Failures.  By  Esm£  Stuart. 

“A  girl  true  to  real  life,  who  will  put  no  nonsense  into  young  heads.” — Graphic. 

Gytha’s  Message.  By  Emma  Leslie. 

“This  is  the  sort  of  book  that  all  girls  like.” — Journal  of  Education. 

A  Little  Handful.  By  Harriet  J.  Scripts. 

“He  is  a  real  type  of  a  boy.”— The  Schoolmaster. 
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HALF-CROWN  SERIES— Continued. 


Illustrated  by  eminent  Artists.  In  crown  8 vo,  cloth  elegant. 

Hammond’s  Hard  Lines.  By  Skelton  Kuppord. 


“  It  is  just  what  a  hoy  would 
choose  if  the  selection  of  a 
story-book  is  left  in  his  own 
hand." — School  Guardian. 

Duleie  King:  a  story 
for  Girls.  By  M. 
Corbet-Seymour. 

An  extremely  graceful, 
well-told  tale  of  domestic  life. 

.  .  The  heroine,  Duleie,  is  a 
charming  person,  and  worthy 
of  the  good  fortune  which  she 
causes  and  shares.” — Guar¬ 
dian. 

Hugh  Herbert’s  In¬ 
heritance.  By 

Caroline  Austin. 

“Will  please  by  its  simpli¬ 
city,  its  tenderness,  and  its 
healthy  interesting  motive. 
It  is  admirably  written.” — 
Scotsman. 

Nicola:  The  Career  of 
a  Girl  Musician.  By 
M.  Corbet-Seymour. 

Jack  o’  Lanthorn: 

A  Tale  of  Adventure. 
By  Henry  Frith. 


Reduced  1  Uustration  f  rom  “  A  Girl  in  Spring-time  ". 


My  Mistress  the  Queen.  By  M.  A.  Paull. 

The  Stories  of  Wasa  and  Menzikoff. 

Stories  of  the  Sea  in  Former  Days. 

Tales  of  Captivity  and  Exile. 

Famous  Discoveries  by  Sea  and  Land. 

Stirring  Events  of  History. 

Adventures  in  Field,  Flood,  and  Forest. 

“It  would  be  difficult  to  place  in  the  hands  of  young  people  books  which 
combine  interest  and  instruction  in  a  higher  degree.”— Manchester  Conner. 


A  Rough  Road:  or,  How  the  Boy  Made  a  Man  of  Himself. 
By  Mrs.  G.  Linn.uus  Banks. 

“  Mrs.  Banks  has  not  written  a  better  book  than  A  Rough  Road.  —Spectator . 
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HALF-CROWN  SERIES— Continued. 

The  Two  Dorothys.  By  Mrs.  Herbert  Martin. 

“A  book  that  will  interest  and  please  all  girls.”— The  Lady. 

A  Cruise  in  Cloudland.  By  Henry  Frith. 

“A  thoroughly  interesting  story.”— St.  James's  Gazette. 

Marian  and  Dorothy.  By  Annie  E.  Armstrong. 

“  This  is  distinctively  a  book  for  girls.  A  bright  wholesome  story.” — Academy. 

Stimson’s  Reef :  A  Tale  of  Adventure.  By  C.  J.  Htne. 

“It  may  almost  vie  with  Mr.  R.  L.  Stevenson’s  Treasure  Island.” — Guardian. 

Gladys  Anstruther.  By  Louisa  Thompson. 

“  It  is  a  clever  book :  novel  and  striking  in  the  highest  degree.’’— Schoolmistress. 

BLACKIE’S  TWO-SHILLING  SERIES. 

Illustrated  by  eminent  Artists.  In  crown  8 vo,  cloth  elegant. 

Sydney’s  Chums:  A  Story  of  East  and  West  London  By 
H.  F.  Gethen.  j 

Daddy  Samuel’s  Darling’.  By  the  Author  of  “  The  Two 

Dorothys  ”. 

May,  Guy,  and  Jim.  By  Ellinor  Davenport  Adams. 

A  Girl  in  Spring-time.  By  Mrs.  Mansergh. 

In  the  Days  of  Drake.  Being  the  Adventures  of  Humphrey 
Salkeld.  By  J.  S.  Fletcher.  1 

Wilful  Joyce.  By  W.  L.  Rooper. 

Proud  Miss  Sydney.  By  Geraldine  Mockler. 

Queen  of  the  Daffodils.  By  Leslie  Laing. 

The  Girleen.  By  Edith  Johnstone. 

The  Org’anist  S  Baby.  By  Kathleen  Knox. 

School-Days  in  France.  By  An  Old  Girl. 

The  RavenSWOrth  Scholarship.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Clarke. 

Sir  Walter’s  Ward:  A  Tale  of  the  Crusades.  By  William 
Everard. 

Raff  S  Ranche :  A  Story  of  Adventure  among  Cow-boys  and 
Indians.  By  F.  M.  Holmes. 

The  Joyous  Story  Of  Toto.  By  Laura  E.  Richards. 
Our  Dolly :  Her  Words  and  Ways.  By  Mrs.  R.  H.  Read. 
Fairy  Fancy :  What  she  Heard  and  Saw.  By  Mrs.  Read. 
New  Light  through  Old  Windows.  By  Gregson  Gow. 
Little  Tottie,  and  Two  Other  Stories.  By  Thomas  Archer. 
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TWO-SHILLING  SERIES— Continued. 

Illustrated  by  eminent  Artists.  In  crown  8 vo,  cloth  elegant. 

An  Unexpected  Hero.  By  Eliz.  j.  Lysaght. 

The  Bushranger’s  Secret.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Clarke,  m.a. 
The  White  Squall.  By  John  C.  Hutcheson. 

The  Wreck  Of  the  “Nancy  Bell”.  By  J.  C.  Hutcheson. 
The  Lonely  Pyramid.  By  J.  H.  Yoxall. 

Bab:  or,  The  Triumph  of  Unselfishness.  By  Ismay  Thorn. 
Brave  and  True,  and  other  Stories.  By  Gregson  Gow. 
The  Light  Princess.  By  George  Mac  Donald. 
Nutbrown  Roger  and  I.  By  J.  h.  Yoxall. 

Sam  Silvan’s  Sacrifice.  By  Jesse  Colman. 

Insect  Ways  on  Summer  Days  in  Garden,  Forest,  Field, 

and  Stream.  By  Jennett  Humphreys.  With  70  Illustrations. 
Susan.  By  Amy  Walton. 

A  Pair  of  Clogs.  By  Amy  Walton. 

The  Hawthorns.  By  Amy  Walton. 

Dorothy’s  Dilemma.  By  Caroline  Austin. 

Marie’S  Home.  By  Caroline  Austin. 

A  Warrior  King.  By  J.  Evelyn. 

Aboard  the  “Atalanta”.  By  Henry  Frith. 

The  Penang  Pirate.  By  John  C.  Hutcheson. 

Teddy:  The  Story  of  a  “Little  Pickle  ”.  By  John  C.  Hutcheson. 

A  Rash  Promise.  By  Cecilia  Selby  Lowndes. 

Linda  and  the  Boys.  By  Cecilia  Selby  Lowndes. 

Swiss  Stories  for  Children.  From  the  German  of  Madam 
Johanna  Spyri.  By  Lucy  Wheelock. 

The  Squire’s  Grandson.  By  J.  M.  Callwell. 

Magna  Charta  Stories.  Edited  by  Arthur  Gilman,  a.m. 
The  Wings  of  Courage;  AND  The  Cloud  -  Spinner. 

Translated  from  the  French  of  George  Sand,  by  Mrs.  Corkran. 

Chirp  and  Chatter:  Or,  Lessons  from  Field  and  Tree. 
By  Alice  Banks.  With  54  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne. 

Four  Little  Mischiefs.  By  Rosa  Mulholland. 
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TWO-SHILLING  SERIES— Continued. 

Illustrated  by  eminent  Artists.  In  crowh  8 vo,  cloth  elegant. 
Naughty  Miss  Bunny.  By  Clara  Mulholland. 

Adventures  of  Mrs.  Wishing-to-be.  By  Alice  Corkran. 


LIBRARY  OF  FAMOUS  BOOKS  FOR 
BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 


In  Crown  8vo.  Illustrated 

Autobiographies  of  Boyhood. 
Holiday  House.  By  Catherine 
Sinclair. 

Log-book  of  a  Midshipman. 
Parry’s  Third  Voyage. 

Passages  in  the  Life  of  a  Galley- 
Slave. 

The  Downfall  of  Napoleon.  By 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 

What  Katy  Did.  By  Susan  Cool- 

IDGE. 

What  Katy  Did  at  School. 

Wreck  of  the  “  Wager  ”. 

Miss  Austen’s  Northanger  Abbey. 
Miss  Edgeworth’s  The  Good  Gov¬ 
erness. 

Martineau's  Feats  on  the  Fiord. 
Marryat’s  Poor  Jack. 

The  Snowstorm.  By  Mrs.  Gore. 
Life  of  Dampier. 

The  Cruise  of  the  Midge.  M.  Scott 
Lives  and  Voyages  of  Drake  and 
Cavendish. 

Edgeworth’s  Moral  Tales. 


Cloth  extra,  Is.  6 d.  each. 

Marryat’s  The  Settlers  in  Canada. 
Michael  Scott's  Tom  Cringle’s  Log. 
Natural  History  of  Selborne. 
Waterton's  Wanderings  in  S. 
America. 

Anson’s  Voyage  Round  the  World. 
Autobiography  of  Franklin. 
Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakspeare. 
Southey’s  Life  of  Nelson. 

Miss  Mitford’s  Our  Village. 

Two  Years  Before  the  Mast. 
Children  of  the  New  Forest. 
Scott’s  The  Talisman. 

The  Basket  of  Flowers. 
Marryat’s  Masterman  Ready. 
Aleott’s  Little  Women. 

Cooper’s  Deerslayer. 

The  Lamplighter.  By  Miss  Cummins. 
Cooper’s  Pathfinder. 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
Plutarch’s  Lives  of  Greek  Heroes. 
Poe’s  Tales  of  Romance  and  Fan¬ 
tasy. 


BLACKIE’S  EIGHTEEN  PEN  NY  SERIES. 


With  Illustrations.  In 

A  Chum  Worth  Having.  By  Flo¬ 
rence  COOMBE. 

Penelope  and  the  Others.  By  Amy 

Walton. 

The  “Saucy  May”.  By  Henry 
Frith. 

The  Little  Girl  from  Next  Door. 

By  Geraldine  Mockler. 

Uncle  Jem's  Stella.  By  Author  of 
“  The  Two  Dorothys”. 

The  Ball  of  Fortune.  By  C.  Pearse. 
The  Family  Failing.  By  Darley 
Dale. 

Warner’s  Chase:  or,  The  Gentle 
Heart.  By  Annie  S.  Swan 


crown  8 vo,  cloth  elegant. 

Climbing  the  Hill.  By  Annie  S. 
Swan. 

Into  the  Haven  By  Annie  S.  Swan. 
Down  and  Up  Again.  By  Greqson 
Gow. 

Madge’s  Mistake.  By  Annie  E. 

Armstrong. 

The  Troubles  and  Triumphs  of 
Little  Tim.  By  Gregson  Gow. 
The  Happy  Lad :  A  Story  of  Peasant 
Life  in  Norway.  By  B.  Bjornson. 
A  Box  of  Stories.  Packed  for  Young 
Folk  by  Horace  Happyman. 

The  Patriot  Martyr,  and  other  Nar¬ 
ratives  of  Female  Heroism. 
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THE  EIGHTEEN  PEN  NY  SERI  ES.— Continued. 


With  Illustrations. 

Olive  and  Robin  :  or,  A  Journey  to 
Nowhere.  By  the  author  of  “  The 
Two  Dorothy  a”. 

Mona’s  Trust :  A  Story  for  Girls.  By 
Penelope  Leslie. 


Reduced  Illustration 
From  “ A  Chum  Worth  Having' . 

Little  Jimmy:  A  Story  of  Adventure. 

By  Rev.  D.  RICE- JONES,  M.A. 
Pleasures  and  Pranks.  By  Isa¬ 
bella  Peaeson. 

In  a  Stranger’s  Garden :  A  Story 
for  Boys  and  Girls.  By  CONSTANCE 
Cuming. 

A  Soldier’s  Son :  The  Story  of  a  Boy 
who  Succeeded.  By  Annette  Lys- 
ter. 

Mischief  and  Merry-making.  By 

Isabella  Peaeson. 


In  crown  8 vo,  cloth  elegant. 

Littlebourne  Lock.  By  F.  Bayford 
Harrison. 

Wild  Meg  and  Wee  Dickie.  By 

Mary  E.  Ropes. 

Grannie.  By  Elizabeth  J.  Lysaght. 
The  Seed  She  Sowed.  By 
Emma  Leslie. 

Unlucky :  A  Fragment  of  a 
Girl's  Life.  By  CAROLINE 

Austin. 

Everybody’s  Business:  or,  A 
Friend  in  Need.  By  Ism  ay 
Thorn. 

Tales  of  Daring  and  Dan¬ 
ger.  By  G.  A.  Henty. 

The  Seven  Golden  Keys.  By 
James  E.  Arnold. 

The  Story  of  a  Queen.  By 
MARY  C.  ROWSELL. 

Edwy:  or,  Was  he  a  Coward? 

By  Annette  Lyster. 

The  Battlefield  Treasure. 
By  F.  Bayford  Harrison. 

Joan’s  Adventures  at  the 
North  Pole.  By  Alice 

CORKRAN. 

Filled  with  Gold.  By  J .  Per- 

RETT. 

Our  General:  A  Story  for 
Girls.  By  Elizabeth  J. 
Lysaght. 

Aunt  Hesba’s  Charge.  By 

Elizabeth  J.  Lysaght. 

By  Order  of  Queen  Maude: 

A  Story  of  Home  Life.  By 
Louisa  Crow. 

The  Late  Miss  Hollingford. 

By  Rosa  Mulholland. 
Our  Frank  By  Amy  Walton. 
A  Terrible  Coward.  By  G. 

Manville  Fenn. 

Yarns  on  the  Beach.  By 
G.  A.  Henty. 

Tom  Finch’s  Monkey.  By  J.  C. 

Hutcheson. 

Miss  Grantley’s  Girls  ,  and  the  Stories 
she  Told  Them.  By  Thos.  Archer. 

The  Pedlar  and  his  Dog.  By  Mary 

C.  ROWSELL. 

Town  Mice  in  the  Country.  By 

M.  E.  Francis. 

Phil  and  his  Father.  By  Ismay 

Thorn. 

Prim’s  Story.  By  L.  E.  Tiddeman. 


*ffAlso  a  large  selection  of  Rewards  at  Is.,  9d.,  6d.,  3d.,  3d.,  and  Id.  A 
complete  list  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application  to  the  Publishers. 
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BLACKIE’S 

SCHOOL  AND  HOME  LIBRARY. 

Under  the  above  title  the  publishers  have  arranged  to  issue,  for 
School  Libraries  and  the  Homg  Circle,  a  selection  of  the  best  and  most 
interesting  books  in  the  English  language.  The  Library  includes  lives 
of  heroes,  ancient  and  modern,  records  of  travel  and  adventure  by  sea 
and  land,  fiction  of  the  highest  class,  historical  romances,  books  of 
natural  history,  and  tales  of  domestic  life. 

The  greatest  care  has  been  devoted  to  'the  get-up  of  the  Library. 
The  volumes  are  clearly  printed  on  good  paper,  and  the  binding  made 
specially  durable,  to  withstand  the  wear  and  tear  to  which  well-circu¬ 
lated  books  are  necessarily  subjected. 


/«  crown  8vo  volumes.  Strongly  bound  in  imperial  doth.  Price  is.  id.  each. 


Dana’s  Two  Years  before  the  Mast. 
Southey’s  Life  of  Nelson. 
Waterton'sWanderings  in  S.  America. 
Anson’s  Voyage  Round  the  World. 
Lamb’s  Tales  from  Shakspeare. 

A utobiographyof  Benjamin  Franklin. 
Marryat’s  Children  of  the  New  Forest. 
Miss  Mitford’s  Our  Village. 

Scott’s  Talisman. 

The  Basket  of  Flowers. 

Marryat’s  Masterman  Ready. 
Alcott’s  Little  Women. 

Cooper’s  Deerslayer, 

Parry’s  Third  Voyage. 

Dickens'  Old  Curiosity  Shop.  2  vols. 
Plutarch’s  Lives  of  Greek  Heroes. 
The  Lamplighter. 

Cooper's  Pathfinder, 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

White’s  Natural  History  of  Selborne. 
Scott's  Ivanhoe.  2  vols. 

Michael  Scott's  Tom  Cringle’s  Log. 
Irving’s  Conquest  of  Granada.  2  vols. 


Lives  of  Drake  and  Cavendish. 
Michael  Scott’s  Cruise  of  the  Midge 
Edgeworth’s  Moral  Tales. 

Passages  in  the  Lifeof  a  Galley-Slave. 
The  Snowstorm.  By  Mrs.  Gore. 

Life  of  Dampier. 

Marryat’s  The  Settlers  in  Canada. 
Martineau’s  Feats  on  the  Fiord. 
Marryat’s  Poor  Jack. 

The  Good  Governess-.  By  Maria 
Edgeworth. 

Northanger  Abbey.  By  Jane  Austen. 
The  Log  Book  of  a  Midshipman. 
Autobiographies  of  Boyhood. 
Holiday  House.  By  Catherine  Sinclair. 
Wreck  of  the  “Wager”. 

What  Katy  Did.  By  Miss  Coolidge. 
What  Katy  Did  at  School.  By  Do. 
Scott’s  Life  of  Napoleon. 

Essays  on  English  History.  By  Lord 
Macaulay. 

The  Rifle  Rangers.  By  Captain  May  ne 
Reid. 


The  Library  is  one  of  the  most  intelligent  enterprises  in  connection  with 
juvenile  literature  of  recent  years.  .  .  .  A  glance  at  the  list  proves  that 

the  editing  is  in  the  hands  of  some  one  who  understands  the  likings  of 

healthy  boys  and  girls.  .  .  .  One  of  the  healthiest  juvenile  libraries  in 

existence.  — Bookman. 

Detailed  Prospectus  and  Press  Opinions  will  be  sent  post  free  on  Application. 
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